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This Issue in Brief 


Vacations with pay are provided for in 71 of the trade agreements 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1926. The length 
of service usually required in order to be eligible for a vacation with 
pay is one year, and the length of vacation varies from 6 to 15 days. 
Page 31. 

Pension systems for Government employees in the United States, 
Canada, and Europe show striking variations in the age and service 
requirements established. In the systems of the United States, 
retirement on pension is permitted at ages ranging from 50 or under 
to 70 years, in Canada it is optional at 65, and this is also the com- 
monest age in the European countries studied, only two countries 
having as high a requirement as 70 years for all employees. Service 
requirements show a similar diversity. See page 34. 


The average annual earnings of wage earners in manufacturing 
industries in 1927 were $1,299, according to the biennial Census of 
Manufactures for 1927, the results of which have just been announced 
by the United States Department of Commerce. Corresponding 
averages for earlier years were for 1925, $1,280, for 1923, $1,254, 
and for 1914, $590. Page 159. 


Average hourly earnings in the hosiery and underwear industry in 
1928 were 44.4 cents, an increase of one-tenth of 1 cent per hour 
over 1926, according to the biennial survey recently made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. As the average hours of labor per week 
remained unchanged (51.3), the full-time weekly earnings increased 
but slightly, being $22.78 in 1928, compared with $22.73 in 1926. 
Compared with 1913, hourly earnings increased 167.2 per cent and 
full-tame weekly earnings 146.1 per cent. Page 143. 


The care of the aged in homes maintained by private organizations 
and by various nationality groups is described in this issue, in contin- 
uation of the series of studies of this subject now being made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Pages 1 and 7. 


Colonial law in New England provided for public schools, but teachers 
were hard to get at the very low wages offered. Wages were paid 
partly by the tewn and partly by a per capita tuition fee. In the 
very early days the best paid teachers averaged less than $100 a year, 
while the women who taught the “dame schools” for the youngest 
children received as low as 10 shillings ($1.67) a year. The southern 
colonies did not undertake public education during the colonial 
period. Schooling was largely in the hands of indentured servants, 
and sometimes even of “ transported felons.’’ Schoolmasters of this 
class were not required or expected to be ‘‘models of excellence,” or 
persons of social standing. Page 27. ‘ 


There are notable tendencies toward extending the benefits of work- 
men’s compensation legislation to new districts, to new employments, 
and to more employees, toward allowing more equitable awards, 
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toward more liberal inclusion of injuries for which an award is grazie 
and to improve the administration of the various acts. A résumé of 
the development, analysis, and comparison of the workmen’s ¢.\;)- 
pensation laws of the 43 States and 4 Territories, and the three 
of Congress, as of January 1, 1929, is presented on page 98. 


Meat consumption per capita in the United States showed a decree 
in 1928, according to figures given out by the United States Bureay 
of Animal Industry. The per capita consumption of all kinds of 
meat in 1928 is estimated at 138 pounds, as against 139.7 in 1°27 
and 149.7 in 1924. The most conspicuous change in meat-consuiip- 
tion habits has occurred in the case of beef and pork. The consuip- 
tion of beef formerly exceeded that of pork but for a number of years 
considerably more pork than beef has been used. Page 213. 


The constitutional power of Congress to pass labor legislation affecting 
railroad employees, and the existing Federal legislation on this sub- 
ject, are analyzed on page 48 under the following headings: Contract 
of employment, hours of labor, wages, employers’ liability for injuries 
to employees, labor disputes, safety and health, and housing. Thouch 
Congress has potential power to legislate concerning railroad em- 
ployees engaged in interstate commerce, much of the labor legislation 
affecting railroad workers is still State legislation. 


Serious accidents in the logging industry of the State of Washington 
have shown a progressive reduction during the past five years due to 
the intensive campaign carried on by the safety division of the State 
labor department. In 1928 there were 175 fatal and permanent total! 
disability cases reported as compared with 225 such cases in 1924, 


while the number of compensable claims were correspondingly 
reduced. Page 97. 


The best health record among the 18,000,000 industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. was established in 1927. 
That this record was not maintained in 1928 was due to two in{lii- 
enza outbreaks which resulted in a large increase in the mortality 
rates from pneumonia and heart disease. The death rates from tuber- 
culosis and a number of other diseases of major importance, however, 
were lower in 1928 than ever before. Page 90. 
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Old People’s Homes Maintained by Nationality Groups 


[This and the succeeding article form part of a study recently made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on the general subject of the provision for the care of the aged in the United States. Articles on homes for 
the aged maintained by fraternal and by religious organizations and on the present status of State old-age 
pension systems appeared in the March, 1929, Labor Review.] 

HERE are known to be 39 homes for the aged supported by 
nationality groups. In several instances the home is sponsored 
by a fraternal organization. 

Of the 35 homes for which some data were obtained, 2 are run by 
groups of British birth or ancestry, 2 by Bohemians (Czechoslovaks), 
3 by Hollanders, 1 by French, 12 by Germans, : by Mexicans, 12 by 
Scandinavians (Norwegians, Danes, Swedes), 1 by Scotch, and 1 by 
Swiss.' The location of one Scandinavian home is unknown. The 
other 34 homes are located as follows: 


British: Number ; German—Continued. Number 
ee te he Bae 9 ape noe Oe as 1 AES ea eee 1 
CERN eS eee oe 1 Pe eee et 2 

Czechoslovak: i ae 2 
RS RI te aS I 2 Ss kas so ts owe ges. 1 

Dutch: Mexican: 

De. ca a beeeinb ewe w 1 CE: SE OA 1 
FEARS ERE Mes tee 1 | Scandinavian: 
ERED ET 1 I cliched cin a> ag swans 2 

French: Massachusetts.____________- 1 
i NEE Tn ie 5, FR SR at 1 DI eS 5 

German eee eee ee ee 2 
ENE ae ee 1 Ils Sy aa Se 1 
Nd 1 | Seottish: 

DD: 4... o Giiidth dn deid ka OS 1 RS Ri oo le 1 
IR ELSE Se 1 | Swiss: 

SS RS Pocer are 1 Te BOOM. oe on io ame ae 1 
Massachusetts.._._......___- 1 





The 34 homes from which data as to capacity were obtained can 
accommodate 2,024 old people; the average number in residence, 
however, aggregates only 1,850. The groups sponsoring 31 of these 
homes spent for their maintenance last year nearly $600,000, the cost 
for 3 homes being not reported. The details for the various national- 
ity groups are shown in the table following. 





- _ 1 All Jewish homes were classified in this study as “religious philanthropic’’; for data on these see Labor 
Review for March, 1929. [691] 1 
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TaBLE 1—NUMBER OF AGED PEOPLE IN HOMES OF SPECIFIED NATION 






































GROUPS, AND COST OF OPERATION FOR ONE YEAR _ 
_— = —__ — — aE 
Inmates 
eke | Annual 
Nationality group of homes 7 cost of 
. reporting Capacity | arenes operation 
| of home —— 
residence 
RS Ee a a 2 | 90 | 90 515 
_ eee sere a ae 2 | 100 74 1 690 
SEs EE SS SOPs 2 SEM 2 3 | 280 255 73, 077 
i) SSS Oe Se. Ae a oe a ie 1 15 15 3, 214 
I oo st SS cs Sulu dda. Webb ee a 12 930 75 1 267, 744 
ERR EES, SR IME: WOE Se RE eT 1 12 12 , 750 
ee capt oe EE OE EE EAST AS 5 PONS PI UR Oe 11 507 453 138. 079 
SEES et. SEEM SES SRE ££ SS OOP OR: OS 1 50 37 25, 68 
BE TNT RE, Fem he 8 Se Ra eel aca a 1 40 | 39 | 15, 000 
TI 0s an ieiernain dalle ailicaites meiiiaitienacidee 2 34 2, 024 | 1, 850 | IB, 754 
19 homes. 


? Not including 1 home which did not report on these points. 
331 homes. 


Most of these homes are institutions of moderate size, housing 
fewer than 50 persons each. Only 13 of the whole group are filled 
to capacity, however. The table below shows for the various na- 
tionality groups the homes having classified numbers of residents: 


TaBLe 2.—-HOMES OF SPECIFIED NATIONALITY GROUPS, CLASSIFIED BY AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF RESIDENTS 





; 


Number of homes, with classified number of 
residents 



































Nationality group 25 50 75 | 100 | Total 
than and and and | and = 
25 under | under | under | under s 
| 50 75 100 200 | Over | 
> ' ei 5 a cf oe ee } ; = | 
TN a oi Bee “RS 8 eR Eee * 1 ee ee Se 2 
Ceeeesover... 5. a Riedl es bc PERE COT See «ee 2 
ESE Ser ee ee ee te ee Cee oe 1 ¥ hidsenes- } oe (a 3 
ee Ne ge RY eh GE dealt SRG RE 1 
I eee swoubee ides 2 5 2 1 | 1 ] 2 
ES: Saal mele eee ae se NS a SEP EERE, KAN RRS: SS i 
SAE OE FH | 4 | 4 1 | 1 | an 
Se tn <8 tiled ocimnw one winnannien ames | D te candies ESS ae a. |. 
Sere eee cati cake Vo Uc ER Rididiarin ares SS ee: Re I 
LS ne ae OOF PF 8 | 15 5 | 2 | 3 | 1 | 4 











1 Not including 1 home which did not report on this point. 


The Swiss Home for the Aged, at Mount Kisco, N. Y., was the 
first of these homes to be established; it has been in existence since 
1873. More than 75 per cent of these homes have been in opera- 


tion a decade or more. The following table shows the age distribu- 
tion of the homes: 











Brit 
Crec 
Put 
Fre! 
Ger! 
Me) 
Seal 
Scot 
Swi 
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Taste 3.—-AGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOMES FOR AGED OF SPECIFIED NATIONALITIES 


— 
= 








Number in existence 





Nationality of sponsoring group Send. | Send 




















10 and | 25 and 50 years 

under | under | under | under | and Total 

5 years * years 25 years|50 ues over 
seb | 
British. eines dtiesy oreinskgihocenasaup an acireunih ieee, = EB 2 
Cuech Ga aines Sacicdn os Sie ohiteacevcuseneskscaucete La etenel BD Wisi ania Bn cceuins 2 
Datch - ccc ii ae 685 Sk hd Saeed wins. 5 acc pw eheh +e 1 _ See 3 
Wrench, sj ciecilene wine + dc hawicetintg Rates nae wnhidkiebeenneeiiad bien la Rp EE See i 
GerMGhh nae diese < oc cc cbuns hdataddgabeesagnesecthubabewniena 1 3 8 ladiieclet ino 12 
MexicOllnc padigeson cocccddasegetbctntitwwscsbeniacciwes © tubes Teese wiles Lmwbmiand ? 
Scandinaviam.-....--........ sip ah baligalacetttn tise oo th air isk an 2 ; 2 5 2 ae bo sini ap Bi 
Beottislt ...<ccsincdnetia apepintncsiiidieimihiselndp tin omehbsainhish<qeleWauaien Wicks, nn dciliiediadiensil Rg 
SWISS - - ..nnncepenanecervarresaesinensathtavececaceeces|acen= ope Tae, ea, RBS 1 1, 

Nett. wis is bl isc ee ced aiadiokals 4 | 4 | 12 13 | 1 134 

















1 Not ineluding 1 home not reported. 


Terms of Admission 


In MOsT instances the first requirement for admission to these 
homes is that the applicant be of the same nationality as the group 
sponsoring the home, or of that descent. Of the 32 homes reporting 
on this point, 23 make this requirement and one adds that the 
applicant must also ‘‘understand the Swedish language.”” ‘The presi- 
dent of the British Old People’s Home, in Hollywood, Ill., writes 
that the home association is very lenient in this respect, and more 
than 20 per cent of the residents are Americans. In one home, a 
Norwegian institution not included above, while there is no hard 
and fast requirement in this respect, applicants of Norwegian birth 
or descent are given preference. 

In a number of instances the home is sponsored or supported by 
an organization, fraternal or otherwise,? and in these cases the ap- 
plicant must usually be a member of that organization. Thus, the 
Fritz Reuter Altenheim, at North Bergen, N. J., requires that 
applicants must be recommended by a society which is a member 
of the Plattsdeutche Volksfest-Verein. 

In general the applicant must be of good moral character and in 
as good physical condition as could be expected, having regard to 
his age; and in some instances the application must be accompanied 
by a physician’s certificate to that effect. Some homes specify that 
the person desiring admittance must not be “afflicted with any 
chronic disease, physical or mental.” 

_Two Scandinavian homes in Wisconsin make the following pro- 
vision in this connection: 

Persons suffering from insanity, contagious, repulsive, and incurable diseases 
will not be admitted as members of the home. In case any one of the residents 
of the home, in the opinion of the board or directors, should become in such 
degree diseased in mind or body, that the condition of health within the home 
or comfort of the other members would suffer thereby, such patient shall be 
transferred to a more fitting place, in case the physicians shall counsel such 
step. The association shall not be held responsible for such person’s support 


after their removal; there shall be no obstacle, however, preventing the board 
of directors from rendering such support as they deem right and proper. 





? Some of these organizations are: Holland Union Benevolent Association, St. Andrew Society, Daugh- 
ters of the British Empire, Independent Order of Vikings, Independent Order of Svithiod, Swiss Benevo- 
lent Society, French Benevolent Society, Sociedad del Socorro, Aftenro Society, Plattsdeutche Volksfest- 


Verein, ete, 
[693] 


meander a 
win cnc ng seer . 
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Two homes (one German and one French) admit persons of })ot} 
sexes but not as married couples, while all the rest not only take jy 
both sexes but married couples as well. The. Scottish Old Peo)|o’. 
Home, at Riverside, Ill., says in this connection: 


The separation of aged married couples is one of the tragedies of life. |, 
the Scottish Old People’s Home provision is made that such couples may ¢ jo, 
each other’s companionship. * * * Itis unusual, perhaps, for a man a: (| }j; 
wife to be in a home for the aged at the same time. Usually it is the |.-s of 


a husband or a wife which makes it necessary for the survivor to seek 1 {\ge 
in a home of this kind. But there are cases of aged married couples app|ying 
for admission to such institutions. The usual custom is to separate thei op 


their admission, thus adding to their cares and burdens. 

It was the thought that an aged couple who had shared together the joys and 
sorrows of life, who had together borne the heat and burden of the day, might 
be together in the twilight of their lives to enjoy each other’s companionship 
that caused the builders of the Scottish Old People’s Home to make provision 
for such cases, 


Age.—All the 34 homes reporting on this point set an age limit on 
admission, below which admission is refused. In 1 home this age js 
set at 50 years, in 7 at 60 (1 of these takes women at 55), in 1 at 62, 
in 22 at 65 (2 of these take women at 60), and in 3 at 70 years. 

Admission fee.—Only seven of the homes require no admission [ece. 
In the other 27 varying amounts are required: In 1 home $200; in 
1 home $300 to $500; in 11 homes $500; in 2 homes $800; and in 
4 homes $1,000. In 6 homes the fee varies with the financial means 
of the applicant, and in another case it is required that if the resident 
has sons they must pay the home $30 per month as long as the 
parent remains in the home. One German home in California has 
a scale of admission fees based upon the age at the time of admission 
The rate varies from $2,500 for persons 80 years of age at time o! 
entrance to $4,500 for persons 65 years at time of entrance; for 
persons over 80, special terms are made by agreement. One hone 
has no fixed admission fee; persons havi roperty must turn this 
over to the home, this entitling them to life care. In other cases 
a weekly rate of $7 (less, if the applicant is unable to pay) is charged 

Some of the homes which require a fixed admission fee also take 
free, in certain cases, persons who are unable to pay the required {ee 
or reduce the entrance fee in such cases. In some cases the home 
has certain endowed rooms which are set apart for the use of indigent 
persons. ‘Two homes in Illinois have a number of endowed roouis; 
in one of these, which has 50 rooms, 25 are endowed. 

Property.—In general these homes are maintained for persons w/i0 
have little or no property or an amount which is insufficient {or 
support. (One home takes only persons who are “homeless and 
forsaken.’”’) Since the homes are operated on a semiphilanthropic 
basis, 19 require that what property or income the applicant has must 
be made over to the home at time of admission. ge of these, how- 
ever, pay the resident the income from, or a certain rate of interest 
upon, all turned over in excess of the admission fee. 

Other requirements.—Six homes (two Dutch, three German, aid 
one Czechoslovak) make religious requirements. The two Dutch 
homes require that the applicant be a member of a specified chur, 
the Czechoslovak home that he be a Roman Catholic, while two of t!:° 


German homes require that the applicant be a Protestant, and t!\° 
third that he be a Christian. 


[694] 
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Benefits Provided 


GeNERALLY, an attempt is made in these homes to make the institu- 
tion seem as homelike as possible. 

Of the 35 homes, 33 provide medical care for residents, 1 does not 
do so, and 1 did not report on this point. In most instances the 
home has a regular physician who is on call for any services needed, 
besides making periodical visits; while in 8 homes there is a resident 
physician. Nineteen homes have a resident nurse (in 1 case two 
nurses), and in another home the matron is a nurse. Two institu- 
tions have a hospital or infirmary in connection with the home. 

In 20 cases, an effort is made to provide recreation for the old 
people who are spending the remainder of their lives at the home. 
In two other cases the residents find recreation in the garden and 
grounds. One home makes a practice of celebrating the birthdays 
of the residents, another gives concerts for them, a third provides 
entertainments and excursions of various sorts, and a fourth gives 
picnics for their benefit. One home has theatricals every Saturday 
afternoon besides occasional concerts. In one home motion pictures, 
reading, and music form the recreation of the old people who are 
living there; while in another recreation is supplied by piano, organ, 
victrola, and radio and the home has a sun parlor which the residents 
enjoy. 

Allowances for ‘‘pin money”’ are made by three homes, one does so 
“in special cases,’ and another “if necessary.’”’ As already men- 
tioned, six homes pay the residents interest on any property that 
they may have turned over to the home in excess of the required 
admission fee. ‘Two of these homes pay interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent, one at 4 per cent, and two at 5 per cent. 


Duties of Residents 


THE HOMES are about evenly divided on the question of requirin 
that the inmates give their services in prescribed duties. Beyon 
asking, as all homes do, that the residents be peaceable and courteous, 
17 homes require no assistance from the old people though in 4 of 
these cases volunteer work is welcomed. Sixteen homes require 
that the inmates perform such light duties around the institution as 
they are able to or as may be asked of them. 


Support of the Home 


FINANCES are generally a constant problem with homes run b 
private philanthropy and most of these homes are no exception to this 
rule, e home reports that— 

The maintenance of the home has been a constant struggle ever since the open- 
ing of its hospitable doors. In spite of the most rigid economy and the utmost 
efficiency in management, the end of each fiscal year has shown a deficit. The 


aged men and women in the home have never felt the financial stringency, how- 
ever. They have always been cared for as tenderly as if there were unlimited 


funds at the disposal of the management. 

Various means are resorted to, in the attempt to provide funds. 
The entrance fees of the residents are — by no means suffi- 
cient to cover the expense of operation. Therefore, tag days, bazaars, 
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concerts, card parties, etc., are often given by the sponsoring 
ciation; contributions from the charitably minded are, of ¢. 


asso- 


irse, 


always welcome. Where the home is sponsored by an organiy.:tjo, 
the membership fees from the organization help to swell the invoyp 
of the home. 

In a number of instances, also, the home is endeavoring to raise 





an endowment fund the income from which will help to cover the jon 
expenses. The Scottish Old People’s Home at iveodite, Ill., the 
British Old People’s Home at Hollywood, Ill., and the Norwecian 
Old People’s Home of Chicago, are among the homes which are 
endeavoring to improve the financial stability of the home by buildins 
up a large endowment fund. : 


Cost of Operation 


Per capita cost of operation varies considerably in these homes, 
ranging from $201.47 to $979.17, and averaging $340.78 for the 
group. ‘The low and high figures and the average cost, by nationality, 
are shown in Table 4. : 


TaBLE 4.—PER CAPITA COST OF OPERATION OF HOMES FOR AGED OF VARIOUS 
NATIONALITY GROUPS 












































Per capita cost Per capita cost 
Nationality group Nationality grou |-— . i, 
Low High Average | Low | High | Average 
Wee SS ee $320.00 | $484. 85 $439. 06 || Scandinavian______ $201.47 | $536.12 $304. 81 
Czechoslovak. __- 237. 43 420. 00 333. 65 || Scottish !1__.____.__. 694. 19 694. 19 694. 19 
2 RNS ERCa tne 240. 00 398. 71 286. 56 ti Swiss}... 384. 62 384. 62 384. 62 
Wee Fe os 214. 27 214, 27 214. 27 —_—— 
German..____._.... 204.08 | 650.76| 342.38 All homes... 201.47} 979.17| 340.78 
ON Fn ok ie 979. 17 979. 17 979. 17 
1] home 


As is seen, the highest average per capita cost of operation in this 
group is that of the Mexican home. Since detailed data as to items of 
expenditure are not available for this home, the reason for this hich 
figure can not be ascertained. The lowest average cost was that in 
a Scandinavian home. 

The bureau has data as to operating expenses of four of these 
homes operated by nationality groups. These are shown in detail in 
the table below. These figures do not tell the whole story, however, 
since contributions of food—vegetables, fruit, canned stuff—and 
even of household supplies and furnishings often form a consideral|e 
item in the upkeep of the home. The expenses given do not include 
in any case permanent additions to the home (such as the erection of 
a new wing), as it was felt that an outlay for such a purpo-e 
was not properly chargeable under current expenses for any one ye". 
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OF HOMES FOR AGED OF SPECIFIED 




















































)= NATIONALITY GROUPS 

1 Se British | Scandinavian 

C : Danish 

British Old : Danebo 
Item eople’s Ve ms. . ~ Home for 
Home, —— Dp Aged, 
. Ossining, Home, 
Holly- N.Y Chitesen Minneapo- 

; wood, Il.1 wee Ti” | lis, Minn. 

] Seler led GE v6 om didi net puatigecsicce sé cchbdanee $7, 801.35 | $2,746.57 | $3, 736. 05 $1, 902. 15 
Geecer et Ge ncen< basen abi Sotgiew nnd sctockuatingaie 6, = 7 2, 127. 74 6, 212. 29 432. 20 

, Cpt Ri rca nd nendnncsnabacwenccensosaceemn Ag ae ieee eboney patie 104. 47 

Laundry and oy ee iE eats die nh henna as cy Luin 765. 80 300. 14 » AY ee 

Telephone and telegraph... _......--....---.------------ 399. 85 66. 05 52. 13 118, 58 
Beat, II peep tre songs seuss h eo ccese 3, 912. 35 743. 69 2, 320. 94 1, 028. 93 
ee 428. 59. 75 498. 40 25. 84 
Drugs and medical supplies--................---.------ 525. 23 60. 00 Ge 1c kc nti 
Medical and hospital care... ........-......------------|---.-..--.-- 110. 30 |_.....- Te 233. 67 
Printing and office supplies ------.-.....--------------- 970. 50 346. 12 273. 19 124. 09 
Repairs to equipment and structures___._............_- 2, 059. 96 87. 57 920. 57 448. 01 
Oe iia chs tena cansinwdees ces snibineghupamiiel SIG. OS be cecececcie 947. 00 351. 81 
SRI eee bins econ qeamennerocaghoussseueas = = par. VSRERGRGNG asia oo 
et ORG aid a cave ct cctebdtdéculininc dénccubbeuuaeod l Dl Mncodenamen the setiieliiciale 
pa et te TEE TF a SES A Ee SNe eae irae = 4 95. 76 216. 00 an 2 
TG ct thdcarh cS pilitine ccecideGisebindibnovhoadun 2g SRO EES Aan 
tes oS Cincdiieicnids nk cebdiduse ded onadiieades | 8 1, 474. 85 3 546. 98 3 241. 54 318. 98 

ee OD cic BEL OM TE 26, 642.39 | 7, 461.36 16, 177. 08 7, 258. 31 

Allowances or interest to inmates......._......-.......- 99. 35 FR pee NS 578. 90 
Cost per inmate per year (excluding allowances) -_______- | 327. 91 298. 45 | 294. 13 302. 43 














1 Data are for 15 months. 








philanthropy. 


by States, in the statement below: 





following. 


2 Includes $128.36 for ‘‘ Christmas cheer.”’ 
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Private Benevolent Homes for the Aged 


a. ae are many homes for the aged which are not sponsored by 
any definite organization but which are dependent upon private 
The bureau has reports from 350 such homes. 
number of homes from which reports have been received are shown, 


8 Includes cost of burials. 


The 


Number Number 

of homes of homes 
Si... ct akibs Jhb bude ES EOS LE TE EM IE: 2 
CIN is divs ace So: \a hs ed bine 14 | New Hampshire----___-.....-__- 12 
IN ie si idiineide shih mendes 2 bg. Wan Seite 10 
COR. oa kw eee SS a epee a ee os cL ea. 62 
Da ch a, Se 2 5 eee nme. . 1 
District of Columbia___________-_ eo emda, 19 
DINGS osc Co eee ei ga aR SEA a i 1 
SERIE ga ar ee ee ae a Ne we 26 
i Se aoe nee ks tk 6 
ite SRE SS 2 SSS ESRI UE St Ie G) mous Caroline... oo. 2 
BOWEN, tee st i dois Ge Rememiee. a tek ul kod 3 
ERE ig ag oe. 4 2) ied Pee. te eel on ed 8 
Oe ns Lane den dinkeo seh lw len wien tee 1 
Ob tian Ta AT ented Ne a. es peas 3 
BE I IBRR Mn oA S REED eee L BE eG. 2p Ce. oo kc ky ceo meen 2 
MAO eG al 3} Wesbingtons. oi 2... Lk 3 
Massachusetts. _.............-- 65 | Weet Virginia_.............i0.. 3 
a Oe Ai I Ti Bi ie cist wien 10 
ee etna nll 5 se 
Miggweee wo 2 alee 6 Total. inc SAE RRS ores ACS 350 


These homes have accommodations for more than 13,000 persons. 
The average number in residence, however, totals only some 12,188. 
The number of homes, capacity, average number living there, and 
the annual cost of maintenance are shown, by States, in the table 
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TaBLE 1.—NUMBER OF INMATES OF PRIVATE BENEVOLENT HOMES FORTHE ,. t-ED 
BY STATES been 
— me 
Inmates oper: 
Number Annual 
State of homes Average cost of 
reporting Sey number Operation 
of home in T 
residence ' 
_ app! 
a ghe 
BR inks cng beat gen ~ thineuetnrens Serhatthsdaetnntinaercig Keatacsadenion 1 35 25 $3, 899 
SIR hi nas le addin Gadeud<olbabedine cc tiiba toe, + bekbe, 14 $49 785 1 217, 364 wor! 
CE atiBE iii ba cedars Sinn quimghdainteadewcen Sypicinks wale 2 191 152 2 178, 129 | 
hs ERE el Eo aR | ect Ce Sie a 7 156 i48 64, 641 acte 
SE ERT Pe IS Re oa 1 45 (4) ‘) h 
ove...) 3 88 86 627 on the - 
| BEM. OF... SEE ey. Ty REE FS Te A ESS ST 2 93 93 30), ORR a th 
(ESA a OS i IE TA eel RSS BEES 3 126 103 5 2) R45 
DNR. och cise oocae te no nack conc con, cece ee 15 711 698 O86, 512 mot 
RSS SE Bike ho... SR ue AR EE Spe IS 8 177 165 70, OR3 is I 
ERIS I ENG BSE SIC Gi NP MER GEE RS BR 6 103 78 ) 65 18 Ii 
Ns no Supdae ne débans poms oe ab oarinetaanhen etaakaieies 3 90 85 28, 625 eatl 
| RES TE Rae a ea ery, Clap ep age AL teh laneom 2 25 20 10, 000 
per tetas. RS EO aD at Slt 6 316 277 353,114 
BIG Goin cd cs cea tea atin sdade Me a cee os ee 6 230 206 130, 313 
EES aN Sie pet OE Daher + 2a: RRND nk to 0 pe ee 3 195 192 5 61, 982 
a SE AE ES 65 1, 582 1, 421 8 754, 755 
I Nice cicalbecies danse: ss aieas inten ends cia eae I Lin ih el 13 466 413 6 163, 708 
po NRE Ee ete I Be A RS 5 235 > 218 9 65, 636 
anniiaatnethdinn «= dep are 0 an ashhnds me eae dein aie 6 218 216 258, 100 
EO I acter ATR ee as Cees 2 70 70 25, 908 
| SR ARG IER GIS! BE 12 244 213 198, 082 
EES re a et Me ae 1 Sk ST 10 494 10 371 11 163, 739 
pS SS Page Serer ere Hake HFSS 62 3, 121 2, 997 12 875, 915 
| __ tata eR e teR Re M M iY ub aor Say mA 1 25 500 
I nn ns high cine ce oe ons Geen ee 19 668 595 18 167, 417 
a ee ee ee a 1 68 20. 376 
pCR a sal, AR so ES: ag pallies SPM oS SO Le 26 1, 196 1, 165 14 443, 904 
Dee IN oink ol acento ok kik adil oes: ee 6 249 228, © 75, 262 
Mamtaereenn is os ts ee ee 2 118 113 5 
a 3 119 118 2 
ER on ee 2 ae eee | NY eae 8 134 127 15 46, 002 
CS LEST Geer T ee Se ee 1 22 22 8, 000 
th. ur atid ood th atamtiniecdlian oiase Ataaadh aad tekine: aes seiate dassiasuiaia 3 53 43 519, 143 
RSE: ot Sa eg Or RG Pe ie Ba AR Ee a 2 43 43 24, 918 
4 i a RE RES iS Rs CAR Ts 20 ASEM tc AE TSMR SS i: 3 141 132 5 36, 200 
ST INR 3 ictimaraic teed ehiguiaig ed alien ad ain pliice eee 3 103 75 40, 148 
RE RS RE Ae I EE SRE OD gs PR OS, 10 401 392 11 141, 764 
5 | IRM RENO GT ENA OE OM eS 350 13, 200 | 1 12, 188 17 4, 502, 698 
110 homes. 7 4 homes 138 14 homes. 
2 Includes children in 1 case. 8 57 homes 14 22 homes; includes children in 1 case. 
3 5 homes. *3 homes 15 6 homes. 
4 No data. 10 9 homes 16 348 homes. 
5 2 homes. 11 8 homes 17 284 homes. 
6 12 homes. 12 46 homes 


The above table shows a margin between the number which can 
be cared for and the number actually being cared for. Of the 348 
homes reporting on both points, 201 or more than half were filled to 
capacity. The remainder were not entirely filled. This is rather a 
surprising disclosure in view of the need. ether this is due to tlie 
financial requirements of the homes, the unwillingness of old people 
to leave their accustomed surroundings, the horror many people 
have of “‘institutions,”’ or other causes, is not clear. 

Eighty per cent of the homes studied are of moderate size, shelter- 
ing fewer than 50 persons each, and slightly more than half have 
fewer than 25 residents. Only 18 have 100 residents or more. 

The age of some of these homes was somewhat surprising, and shows 
that concern for the welfare of old people who are unable to care {vr 
themselves and may have no one to care for them is no new develo))- 
ment. Three of these homes are more than 100 years old, havi'g 
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heen established in 1815, 1817, and 1822, respectively; 77 have been 
in existence 50 years or more, and nearly 70 per cent have been in 
operation for a quarter of a century or longer. 


Kind and Character of Persons Admitted 


Two Homes take only ‘indigent widows,” one requires that the 
applicant be a person of good character and disposition and also that 
she be a person of refinement, one takes only “worthy and needy” 
women, and one only “homeless” and friendless persons of good char- 
acter. One admits only sailors who have sailed for five years under 
the American flag, another only “‘decrepit and worn-out sailors,” and 
a third “aged women of the sea,” i. e., the destitute, sick or infirm 
mothers, Wives, sisters, daughters, or widows of seamen. One home 
is maintained only for persons ‘‘ who have labored in art, music, edu- 
cation, or any of the various professions,’”’ a second for “artists, liter- 
ary, scientific or professional men reaching their old age without 
means of support,” and a third for retired music teachers who have 
taught in the United States for 25 years. One is open to “any re- 
spectable member of the theatrical profession on the speaking stage.’ 
One home, established under the terms of a will, for “‘aged and re- 
spectable white bachelors and widowers,” specifies that— 

Applicants must be temperate, of good habits generally, and of a reasonable 
and amiable spirit and of good character and reputation. Preference will be 
given to those who have been sustaining members of society, contributing to 
the business or general prosperity of the community, and have occupied posi- 
tions of some responsibility in business or professional life, and are possessed of 


social qualifications that would contribute to the happiness of the other mem- 
bers. 


A somewhat similar requirement is that of an Illinois home, also 
established by will: 


The applicant must be a man, who, in the time of his strength, was aself-sus- 
taining member of society, contributing to the business or general prosperity of 
the community, who has occupied a position of some responsibility in business 
or professional life and who, in the time of his prosperity, contributed to the 
wants of those less favored. He must be temperate, of good habits generally, 
of a reasonable and amiable spirit, and of good character and reputation. e 
must submit references to establish such good name. 


Another home of similar foundation, which asks neither admission 
fee nor transfer of property, but requires that the residents have 
sufficient means to provide clothing and personal expenses, or that 
they have relatives who can do so, urges that “‘members who have 
interests or occupations outside of the home should keep up these 
interests.” 

A Kansas home is maintained for ‘‘aged women who have never 
been public paupers, and who ought not to be treated as such,” 
while a Pennsylvania home admits only “disabled, aged or infirm and 
deserving American mechanics.”’ 
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Terms of Admission 


IN GENERAL, all homes require that the applicant for admission }, 
in fairly good health, so that constant personal care will not hp 
necessary, and of good moral character. One home makes the follow. 
ing requirements for admission: 

Section 1. There shall be an admission fee of $500. 

Every male applicant must be 68 years old and upwards. Each female appjj- 
cant must be 65 years old and upwards. Each applicant must be a citizen of 
the United States; must have been a resident of the Borough of Brooklyn, of the 
city of New York, for five years next preceding the application, must furnis) 
satisfactory testimonials as to respectability of character and previous history: 
must be a Protestant and accept the Bible as the rule of faith. Each must bring 
from one of the medical advisors of the home a certificate of physical fitness, 
and on entering the home shall execute and deliver the agreement and assign. 
ment prescribed by the board. 


Another home was founded under the terms of the will of a wealthy 
resident of the city which provided as follows: ; 

And while no one is to be excluded on account of religious opinions or the 
denomination of Christians with which she may have been connected, preference 
is to be given to those of American birth and to those who have not been the 
recipients of public charity but have respectably sustained a struggle with discase 
ns misfortune, till such a refuge as the home will be appreciated and enjoyed by 
them. 

Sex.—In general, old ladies seem to be better provided for, in the 
way of homes for their declining years, than do old men. Of the 350 
homes reporting, 195 take women only, whereas only 22 restrict 
admission to men only (one home warns that ‘‘no one who has a wile 
need apply’’). Eleven homes take individuals of both sexes (but not 
as married couples), while 122 homes admit not only both sexes but 
couples. There are a number of homes established for the primary 
purpose of caring for married couples, but these generally also receive 
single or widowed aged of either sex or both sexes. 

Age.—Practically all of these homes set a specified minimum age 
of admission. The most common age so set is 65 years, nearly half 
(162) of the homes having this minimum; while about one-fourth (‘)2) 
set 60 years as the age below which admission is refused. In 2 homes 
the age of admission is 45 years; in 3 homes, 50 years; in 1 home, 54 
years; in 2 homes, 55 years; in 1 home, 56 years; in 1 home, 62 years; 
in 1 home, 63 years; in 2 homes, 66 years; in 2 homes, 67 years; in 
6 homes 68 years; in 28 homes, 70 years; and in 1 home 73 years. 
There is no fixed age of admission in 42 homes. 

Admission fee and other monetary requirements.—One of the interest- 
ing facts developed by this study has been the relatively small pro- 
portion of homes which are filled to capacity. It is possible that the 
monetary requirements are to some degree responsible for this. (! 
the 350 private homes reporting, all but 73 require an entrance {ce 
varying from $70 to $5,076. (Twenty-three of the homes which re- 
quire no admission fee are boarding homes to which the resident is re- 
quired to pay a specified rate per week or month.) The statement 
following shows the requirements as to entrance fees. 
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Taste 2—ADMISSION FEES OF PRIVATE BENEVOLENT HOMES FOR THE AGED 


























be Num- Num- 
Fee ber of Fee ber of 
€ homes homes 
V~ all 
20... -ivaGndebke eee seb EELS wis Sib BG bi, ses ad ie ce i od 2 
OOO. _--ogaggensedy-ere~<petermepseraseroed Ai inpecindinihedendiitahancabeneraeets 5 
G0... --<sndewsss- hadihe odd Oe oad bn dd Ae ybebebedecdis. eis £6 
li- $200... - -----n2-------- 222-225 -------00s eee % po 1,400... ---.-.------------------------ - 
ins ig eee ipdn cn of lnrey ER BP 8  A  E 
of $250-$1,000 Maus iebate 2s bawasalh ced 1 RT ROOST Be Se PRS Be i 
re OD: . .. seek beter wedy Albdanetiicgauis ee a on incnnncgeemar -ohaecdecan oa 
sh $300-$400 § no seean SL Sage aS 5S cga SES Sie LOSS RMS FEE. 10 21 
- $900 -S00D ot besiege ee b-- ~~ pe ppenn she wena BOB pis op ntichnne or sep aeboaase~benaehboss i 
EL. - <amientnding begins when medeeccench VM MEAS one occcbdacewdch cabOccockandaniate 3 
ig OME... . - BRNO 6 Sh oh hog 1 NOE bide Sane gies Jc dh ne 5 odes cee tl 2 
: pRB Mae ei Senay, Seng oid Kiet BS eh Rita ns le Seae Maer: 1 
OTN A Fah 2 Ss 1 || Fee varies— 
I ES SoS ak TRI SP ae RS 1 According to age._._....-..---.-.----- 1 
ee oe a ona dl ny ano x apa 72 According to age and room____-.___.-- . 1 
OURS Baral oi ai Sew edb 1 According to means_______._....-..--- s 
V SE OM odin 96 = ln we nna so Srippinihcialetniee De ED dtetinincdltee tabibittirnsnn shad pemuiipe sd tins 1 
| Se at nge <u ovens ahncrdpus camdep SINS F  BUO MeO a sad a2 a il 73 
SG IES di lni we on bi icide erp ke tine 3 |i 
GEL. - cee Rete tea ape ns se eccndp aphhgnce 1 |} ES kei idwecare. ckascgecee soe 350 








1 Plus $150 for burial. 

2 Plus $100 per year and burial fee in 1 case. 
3 According to age. i 
4 Plus $800 after completion of probation in 1 case; plus $150 for burial in 1 case; plus $200 for burial in 
1 case. 

5 Per year. 

6 Plus weekly charge in 1 case. 

7 Plus $145 for burial in 1 case and $100 in another. 

§ $700 if nonresident of county in 1 case. 

® Plus $100 for burial in 1 case. 

1” May be waived in 1 case; option of paying weekly board in 1 case. 

1! Includes 23 boarding homes; $150 for burial in 1 case. 
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As the above table shows, $300, $500, and $1,000 are the most com- 
mon amounts required as entrance fees. More than half of the homes 
charge $500 or less. It must be remembered in this connection that, 
with the exception of the boarding homes and the few instances in 
which an additional amount is required to cover burial expenses, the 
entrance fee is the only monetary requirement unless the applicant 
has property. An elderly person who enters one of these homes at, 
say, 60 years, paying his fee of from $70 to $5,076, is entitled to receive 
therefor care for the rest of his life whether he lives 1 or 20 years longer. 
Nearly one-seventh of all these homes make no monetary requirement 
whatever. 

One endowed home which charges an admission fee of $500 puts 
this money into a special fund ‘‘used for the benefit of worthy aged 
ne in need of assistance. There is no charge for maintenance in the 

ome.’ 

Seven homes require the resident to furnish her own room and one of 
these requires also that she bring with her when she enters the home a 
supply of clothing sufficient to last two years.' Clothing must also 
be supplied by the residents in two other homes. One home expects 





1 Some homes even specify the articles. A typical list is as follows: 

Outfit for entrance into Aged Women’s Home: 6 sheets, 8 pillow cases, 2 white spreads, 1 pair blankets, 
1 good dress for summer, 1 good dress for winter, 2 everyday dresses, 1 wrapper, 1 hat, 2 pair gloves, 2 pair 
shoes, 1 warm winter wrap, 1 light summer wrap, 2 petticoats, 3 under vests, 6 chemise (if used), 6 pairs 
drawers, 6 handkerchiefs, 6 nightgowns, 6 pairs stoc ngs, and 8 towels. 

Outfit for entrance into Aged Men’s Home: 6 sheets, 8 pillow cases, 1 pair blankets, 2 white sp 8 
towels, 6 shirts, 12 collars, 4 night shirts, 3 undershirts, summer, 3 undershirts, winter, 3 pair drawers, - 
ter, 3 drawers, summer, 6 pairs pe mee handkerchiefs, 1 best cloth suit, 1 new everyday suit, 1 over- 
coat, 1 bath robe, 2 shoes, 2 pair gloves, 2 hats, 1 pair slippers, and three neckties. (Bedding and under- 
wear are required to be new.) 
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the residents to supply their own bed linen, towels, and look after (hej; 
own laundry. 

Other homes specifically forbid the resident to bring any furniture 
of his or her own into the home, though sometimes concession is iade 
in the case of a favorite chair or other article. 

Some homes which charge admission fees nevertheless have a cer. 
tain number of endowed rooms to which persons may be received 
who are without means to pay the required admission fee. One 
home in Massachusetts has 10 rooms all or partially endowed. 

There are four so-called “‘widows’ homes” which are not homes 
for the aged in the same sense as the other homes. In most cases 
housekeeping quarters are supplied free or at a nominal rental, and 
heat, light, water, etc., are also supplied; but the resident is required 
to provide her own food, clothing, and other necessaries. One of 
these homes is located in Louisiana, one in New Jersey, one in New 
York, and the fourth in South Carolina, 

As noted in the table above, some of the homes offer the incoming 
resident the option of becoming a life resident or of paying board 
by the week. Others accept no life members, but are boarding homes 
only. The rates charged in the 23 boarding homes reporting are as 
shown below. In cases where a range is reported, the rates vary 
according to the financial means of the boarder or the accommoda- 
tions provided. 


Number of 
Per week: homes 
Whe ins boo ee ee ee ee ee ik 21 
Re Ree ee a ee ee Te les «. etd bikte dice 2 
Per month: 

a ak ce oo ike Se bin es ee ek it ee 1 
Bees Ue Sto eee etek) uta ae 1 
GORA. >. 053 1c dw orb tieds Oe eee dsc etdelic & 3] 
Sa lik ch CA oh EL Cs i AB BER et ee on te 1 
SL atic adie mbit Akh. aul chsdhae th ibdinthh > ih ae Suvi e Sand o 1 
en ak ee i Fe FSA ID ok ESSE LES SIRO LY 82 A 4] 
SOO. ee biek JIC it ZI Lt . bh 1 
DG s this nes Satins oUt be eet Bie i ink td cs 1 
a i i i a a sen te 1 
ec aainak> hk in ui ot AEE) Boom baaa eo « « 1 
OS ee a, Fe ok ee ws AO EN 3 
Oi Ss SUL OC esl sae FeO T Us ta ci ltieyaess 1 
Deiat SE Sh a bees ee ee te te 1 
I so eS ki le Se ee Pe Se ee 1 
Tn ey a og ea Biel eas etd p nade hohe nwe 4 
WOO) ORs th ee. ho dian is 23 


These private homes are usually maintained for persons of no means 
or those whose income or property is insufficient for full support. 
Since the entrance fee is in most cases inadequate to cover the cost 
of operation per inmate, a common requirement is that upon ©- 
trance or at death the life resident must make over to the home 
any pension, property, insurance, or other ession which he h:s 
at that time or may thereafter acquire. e money thus receive 
helps to cover the deficit incurred on those who are without pro))- 
erty of any sort as well as those who are unable to pay the entran:¢ 
ee. 





2 If able; otherwise nothing. 8 Payable in advance. ‘ According to room occupied. 
[702] 
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Of the 350 homes from which data were obtained, 193 require 
relinquishment of all property or income at the time of entering the 
institution, 3 require that part of the property or income shall be 
given. UP, and 5 that the possessions (in 1 case personal effects only) 
shall revert to the home upon the death of the resident. Of these, 
however, 75 pay the resident the income from or a specified rate of 
interest upon all property in-excess of the entrance fee. 

Other requirements.—Five homes admit only citizens of the United 
States, 63 “‘Americans”’ only, 23 white people only, 14 negroes only, 
| admits all nationalities and races except Mexicans and dark races, 
and 1 all but negroes, 1 white Americans only, 1 home each gives 
preference to French, Dutch, or English people, and 1 home each 
admits only Gentiles, English-speaking persons, Jews, and Germans. 

Only 74 homes have religious requirements. Of these, 65 require 

that the applicant be a Protestant, 2 that he be a Christian, and 1 
each that he be a Baptist, Catholic, Jew, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
or member of a specified local church. One home specifically excludes 
Christian Scientists and Catholics. 
Residence requirements are fairly common. Fifty-two homes re- 
quire residence in the city for specified periods ranging from 1 to 20 
vears; 13, residence in the county from 1 to 10 years; and 5, residence 
in the State from 1 to 10 years. One home each requires that the 
applicant be a citizen of the city, State, or city or county, and 1 
that he shail have resided in the city or county for 10 years. 


Duties of Residents 


SOME SERVICE is required of the residents in 212 of these private 
homes. Light duties, or such tasks as the inmates are able to per- 
form, are required in 107 homes; in 68 homes the residents must care 
for their own rooms, if possible (in one case mending also). One 
home requires that they iron their own clothes, one that they do any 
errands necessary, one that they set the tables for meals. ‘‘Reason- 
able”? services are required in one home; another requires that the 
residents do whatever is necessary (but in practice they are seldom 
asked to do anything), and another that they do Salisiietres they 
can do” to help. In one home a few residents have special duties 
assigned to them, in another duties in kitchen or garden, and in two 
homes about 4 hours’ assistance a day is required from those who 
are able, one of these paying therefor at the rate of 10 cents an hour. 
One home reports that its inmates are all too infirm to be of service 
around the building. There are no service requirements in 116 insti- 
tutions, but in 24 of these the old people are allowed to help in such 
ways as they desire. 
Among the requirements of one home is that its residents refrain 
from religious discussions. ‘They shall not obtrude their religious 
ideas upon nor in the presence of any other member who does not 
care to hear them or is annoyed thereby.” 
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Benefits Provided 


Boarp, room, clothing, laundry,’ etc., are almost universally pro. 
vided. (Exceptions were noted above.) 

Medical care.—While most homes require that the applicant je of 
good health at the time of admission, medical care and nursing are 
usually provided in case the resident becomes ill after admission. 
Thus of the 350 homes, 328 provide the necessary medical care and 
another does so if the entrance fee is all paid. In some instances the 
home engages the services of a physician by the year and he visits 
the home regularly; in other cases he comes only when e¢alled. |) 
some places the physicians donate their services, and there are jp. 
stances where the home has a panel of physicians all of whom donate 
their serviees. Thirty-three homes have one or more resident phiysi- 
cians (one has 2 and one 5 resident physicians). In 229 homes there 
are one or more resident nurses (30 have two nurses, 16 have three. 
4 have four, 1 has five, 1 has six, 1 seven, 1 eight, and 1 ‘“‘several’’), 
One home usually has a resident nurse and 1 expects to have one in 
the future. In three homes the matron is a nurse. In 12 homes a 
nurse is called in whenever her services are necessary. 

Nine homes have a regular hospital or infirmary department in 
connection with the home. One of these, a home which cares for 
more than 100 persons, reports that its hospital is “fully equipped 
and regularly operated,” that it has an operating room, clinic, 4 siy- 
bed wards, and 14 private rooms. 

It is, as already stated, an almost universal requirement of homes 
for the aged that at the time of admission the applicant shall be in 
a fair state of health, having regard to his advanced years, so as not 
to require constant care. One Massachusetts home, however, adinits 
persons “‘of either sex who may be afflicted with incurable malady, 
and who have no relatives responsible for their support,” provided 
the maladyis not ‘‘ malignant, mental, or contagious.’’ Another home, 
in New York, restricted to professional and scientific men, also takes 
invalids. 2 

Several homes, one of which is a Chicago home with an emergency 
room and dormitory for ill residents but no hospital of its own, pro- 
vide that ‘‘any member of the home family who requires a major 
surgical operation, or treatment or detention in a general or special 
hospital, may be removed to such hospital, as the case may be, and 
may there be given required surgical or medical treatment without 
expense to the member.” 

One home points out that a large part of the cost of operation 0! 
the home is due to the cost of nursing service, “which a fourth 0! 
our number receive, and which often covers a period of many yexrs 
in each case.” 

The difficulties encountered along this line by one home and the 
way these are met are described as follows: 


Iliness among our beneficiaries has imposed a heavy burden on the workers 
and has added greatly to the expense. Sixteen of our men have been in hospit: ls, 
some of whom, discharged as ineurable, were removed in ambulances. For othv's, 
who could not be admitted, because they were incurable, even though eni'- 
gently sick, care outside a hospital had to be planned. Twelve men died during 
the year, many of whom were long bedridden. 








5 Though some homes limit the laundry work to a specified number of pieces per person per week. 
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Jt is probably more difficult to obtain proper care for the helpless aged in a 
home with right standards than for any other class of the sick. Prices are pro- 
hibitive, and many nursing homes refuse to consider the patient who requires 
night and day care. Early in the year the problem became so acute that the 
home visitor, a trained nurse, prevailed upon a young woman with some hospital 
experience to use, for our old men, her home, established for well, paying guests. 
The first patient was brought to her from the hospital on a stretcher. 2 we 
have seven pron. in this house, where they are surrounded by brightness and 
warmth and where they receive kindly, intelligent care. This home, however 
could not be maintained if the visitor did not stand back of it, ready to respond 
io any emergency and to help ease the burden should it become too great. 

Helpless age presents, on the whole, too great a problem for the nursing home 
or for family care. Homes have been disorganized and families exhausted in 
the effort to care for these bedridden ones. Yet not one hospital in Boston, 
even in the group caring for chronics, will admit a man helpless merely from 
old age or with palsy or an old hemiplegia. For all other age groups there is 
hospital accommodation, even though inadequate to meet the need, but for 
these there is no place. Although in the days of their youth and strength they 
may have done their part in the community, establishing homes and firesides 
of their own; yet brought to dependency by illness and loss of kindred, there 
awaits them only the almshouse, ever dreaded, isolated, and far from their friends 
and all their old associations. 


One of the most beautiful homes studied, which was established 
in 1917 under the terms of a will, makes the following statement: 

The home is absolutely free. No admission fee is required. Any member 
who has not sufficient income to provide for his clothing and personal expenses 
will be furnished with sufficient funds therefor. The home provides for each 
member @ single bedroom and lavatory, together with board and laundry 
service. He also has the use of the public rooms, consisting of lounge, library, 
smoking room, billiard room, and recreation rooms. The services of a nurse 
and visiting physician are furnished to members without charge. 

Recreation.—An attempt to provide entertainment for the aged 
guests is made in 244 homes by either the home officials or by various 
oucside groups, such as churches, clubs, etc., which have become 
interested in the home. The kinds of entertainment vary from the 
simplest sort of recreation afforded by the home grounds, porches, 
ete., to an elaborate program of entertainment. Radio programs 
form a very popular recreation; 28 homes specify these as one of 
the amusements of the residents. Music from other sources—by 
piano, victrola, graphophone, etc.—is a recreation feature mentioned 
in 18 reports; 2 homes give regular concerts and 1 gives musicales. 
In 42 homes special entertainments are given for the enjoyment of the 
old people. Automobile or carriage rides are furnished in 16 homes, 
outings in 2, and occasional trips in one. 

Games of various sorts, such as card games, billiards, pool, croquet, 
quoits, etc., form part of the recreation in 11 homes, while 1 home 
gives card parties for the old people. The recreations furnished by 
one include receptions, concerts, lectures, garden parties, and even 
an annual ball, and those of another pool, billiards, and other games, 
a good library, and motion pictures. In one home the recreations 
include plays given.at the home for the old people. 

One large home, which also takes children, has a community 
building in which the social life of the residents centers. Here in 
the theater or the gymnasium are given motion pictures once a week, 
frequent concerts, plays by the children, entertainments by the 
children’s band and orchestra, and basketball and other games. The 
superintendent states that the activities in this building have “‘prac- 
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tically eliminated the desire or need of the residents, young or o\( 
to visit the city for entertainment.”’ 

Another endowed institution has a library and smoking ro; 
swimming pool, pool and billiard tables, bowling alleys, shufflebou:,|. 
and other games, such as chess, checkers, cards, etc., and a dance h,\||, 
Motion pictures are shown at the home, and during the season me:))- 
bn have a yacht trip once a week on the bay on which the estaie 
ronts. 

Other recreations enumerated in one or more reports include p).:;- 
ties of various sorts, reading and literature, motion pictures, chur) 
services, ‘‘vacations,” picnics, ‘‘social affairs,” ‘‘spreads,” teas, et. 
In some instances recreational affairs occur only occasionally, in 
others amusements are a regular feature. Some reports which do ni 
specify the kinds of amusements report, however, that these are of 
“all kinds,” ‘“‘plenty,” “frequent,” ‘‘many,” ‘‘much,” “usual,” 
‘‘numerous,”’ etc. 

Some of the printed reports contain interesting information as io 
what is done for the entertainment of the aged people in these homes. 
Thus, according to the 1927 report of a home in Chicago, in May, 
1926, $10 was donated for ice cream and cake, two persons sent flowers, 
and an entertainment was given; in July $50 was donated for ice 
cream and the Fine Arts Paseo presented a play; in September 
10 gallons of ice cream was donated; in October a dancer and a grow) 
of musicians from a local theater gave a performance at the home: 
in November the Fine Arts Players again gave a play; in December 
an orchestra appearing at a local theater gave a program at the 
home, and the Camp Fire Girls gave an entertainment; and i: 
January, 1927, there was a motion-picture show, flowers, and two 
concerts. 

One home starts each month with a birthday party, celebrating «1! 
the birthdays that occur that month, “‘and these are particular!) 
popular because the old ladies themselves provide most of the enter- 
tainment, recitations, and dancing, particularly the dancing.” 

Another home reports as follows: 

It is an established custom that two ladies in turn shall have interest for « 
month in the life here, calling upon the old ladies in their rooms to see that th. 
are made comfortable and reasonably happy in their old age, lending a listenii 
ear to their joys and sorrows. 

The outside world is thoughtful of this home too, as is evidenced by the vario''- 
concerts, readings, and suppers for the week-day entertainments given by litera: 
societies, school tt and church organizations, and by the services held | 


the home on Sunday afternoons conducted by ministers and laymen of t!. 
various denominations. 


One home has a “ pleasure fund” from which trips to various placc- 
are financed. , 
Lien, Ys services are a very common feature and a number «| 
homes have a chapel in the home where such services are held. __ 
One home which holds no religious services at the home, but whic’! 
is open to the visits of ministers and church workers, gives ever) 
resident desirous of attending service street-car tickets for the purpos« 
Money benefits —In 78 homes the inmate not only receives board, 
lodging, laundry, etc., but he also ta monetary benefits. Three 
homes pay the residents a weekly allowance—one of $1 per week. 
and two an amount not specified. Monthly allowances are paid by 
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95 homes: 1 home each makes its residents a monthly allowance of 
95 cents, 75 cents, $1.50, $2, $4, and $5; 2 homes of 50 cents per month 
(in 1, also $1 at Christmas); 3 homes make an allowance of $3, 
5 of $1 per month, and 9 others an allowance whose amount was 
not specified. One home gives the old people $5 per year and one 
$6 per year. Thirteen homes give such amounts as are “necessary,” 
| does so ‘‘upon request,” and 4 occasionally do so. Spending or 
pocket money or small amounts for personal needs are given in nine 
cases (one of these also gives an extra amount at Christmas time). 
One home makes an allowance from the resident’s pension or from 
the property which he turned over to the home. Five homes make 
occasional gifts of money to the residents (in one case only once a 
year), and one home has a special fund for needy residents. Ten 
other homes report that they pay monetary benefits to residents, but 
these reports give no details. A four homes residents are paid for 
any services performed. 

As already stated, 75 homes pay over to the resident all or part of 
the income received from any property which he may have turned 
over to the home or a certain rate of interest upon the property. 
Eleven homes pay the resident all of the income from his property 
and two others one-half of such income. Two homes pay interest 
at the rate of 2 per cent, 3 at the rate of 3 per cent, 14 at the rate of 
4 per cent (1 of these only on amounts over $750), 8 at the 
rate of 5 per cent, and 2 at the rate of 6 per cent. Twenty-nine 
other homes also pay interest but fail to state at what rate; one home 
pays interest on all property over $100, another on bank accounts, 
another on cash, and another on $50 of the entrance fee. 


Special Activities 

A FEW HOMES, all in Massachusetts, in addition to operating the 
home, also give outside assistance to needy persons who are partially 
self-supporting. One home makes a monthly allowance “to indigent 
women in their own homes, when worthy of such help.” Another 
regards as “‘an important element of its work” its assistance to women 
“who though old and infirm, still retain enough energy and deter- 
mination to want to stay in their own homes. Small sums ranging 
from $4 to $10 per month are now given to 44 women, and could be 
given to many more in pitiful need, if there were ampler funds.” 


A third maintains what it describes as a “‘field service’”’ for this 
purpose. It reports as follows: 


The field service of the Home for Aged Men is an intensely human service. 
More than 200 appeeahions were received during the pest year. They sought 
admission to the home, financial aid, help in solving difficult situations or help 
in securing care for the sick and helpless. The problems varied, but all showed 
the pathos and the difficulties of the aged man and the few community resources 
for helping him. So few are the resources that we have been constantly called 
upon for advice by those who did not know where else to turn. Toa ipo a. 
degree we were able to disclose a helpful solution, and many conferences resul 
in the entire responsibility being assumed by wpe f or relatives. Eighteen names 
were yay to the list of outside beneficiaries and twelve vacancies in the home 
were 4 

Over $11,000 was raised by the secretary to supplement the grants given by 
the home. This was obtained from relatives, friends, churches, and private 
funds; all the natural sources of aid being called upon. For certain of our cases 
aid was sought and received from the overseers of the — welfare, whose 
system of outdoor relief for the aged marks a step forward in public aid. 
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Financial aid to the aged, without supervision, is not always wise. Man can 
not handle their funds, for which reason they get into all kinds of diffic: ties: 
and often relatives and friends will not aid the individual, feeling that the no 10\ 
will not be wisely spent; but they will contribute to a carefully thought out })| 
Because of this the secretary has handled the funds for two-thirds of our | ene- 
ficiaries, planned their budgets and disbursed the grants held for their benefit. 
This service involved many extra hours of time and thought, but there came 
out of it the knowledge that the money was spent for their needs; that the, had 
shelter and warmth and food, care, and medical attention in illness, and a margin 
for happiness. 

The amount expended in the care of the aged should be regulated by the iced 
of the individual and not by a fixed sum. It often takes a long time to pian q 
budget; again, the needs of the beneficiaries may change because of illnes:, o; 
because of improved health due to care given at a time of need. For these reasons 
grants have been increased or decreased from time to time, as changing conditions 
arose. By keeping a balance on hand for the beneficiary it has been possible to 
meet emergencies quickly. 

A larger number of outside beneficiaries has been cared for during the jast 
year than for several years. The total reached seventy. With changing indus. 
trial conditions the problem of the aged will undoubtedly grow more aciite. 
People no longer work for themselves as they used to do. Men of 45, without 
regular positions, are going into the industrial discard. Large plants will ot 
take them on. This decreases the wage-earning years and the chance of saving 
for the future, and causes old age to looked forward to with dread. 

The Home for Aged Men, a pioneer in outside care, may well be proud of the 
fact that its committee has ever been ready to respond to the needs of these 
beneficiaries, and to carry each one till the end. 


Another New England association does not maintain a home Sut 
gives financial assistance 'to some 50 aged women in their own homes 
or arranges to board them in private homes. 

In a Philadelphia home there is a toy shop given to the home by a 
private citizen of the city. In this shop some 50 of the old men who 
live in the home find interest and employment for their spare time, 
being paid 10 cents an hour for work done here. During 1927, these 
aged men made 4,300 toys, which the home sold for $8,098. 

As mentioned elsewhere, a California home is planning the erec- 
ba of a workshop where the able-bodied residents may occupy thein- 
selves. , 

A home in Milwaukee has an occupational therapy department 
for the old people who wish to kee ute Articles made in this 
department are sold and the proceeds are returned to the residents 
who made them. 

Another home which requires no services of its residents, but does 
believe that busy people are happiest reports as follows: 

All our aged are given opportunity to earn if they so desire. Moderate work 
is encouraged, although not insisted upon, for we find that those who work 
enjoy better health and are happier. e work consists in care of lawns, roai's, 
poultry, help in storeroom, cafeteria, laundry, sewing, etc. Many plant gar- 
dens, the produce being bought by the home at market rates. veral have 
small strawberry patches and sell in town, making an appreciable income. (ie 


aged man builds toy sailing boats. So a large majority are busy—especial|y 
those in the housekeeping cottages. 


Location and Home Plant 


THE PHYSICAL situation and location of the homes differ widely. 
Some have extensive grounds, a well-furnished and_ well-equipped 
building, and a favorable location; others are struggling along in 
cramped quarters which no lo are well suited to their purpose 
and with inadequate means. ainly the condition of the home 
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plant reflects the financial condition of the home association. Some, 
located in what was at the time of establishment a very desirable 
place, find themselves in a part of town no longer attractive. 

One interesting home is that of the Mariners’ Family Asylum, on 
Staten Island, N. Y. This is a home maintained for aged dependent 
relatives of men who have served in the merchant marine. The 
home was established in 1843. In 1854, at the instance of a group 
of women, the State of New York set aside for the home 6 acres of 
land belonging to the State Hospital for Sailors and donated $10,000 
from the money accumulated through the seamen’s head tax. Later, 
when the hospital was sold to the Federal Government for a marine 
hospital, the home and its site were exempted from the sale, and 
$68,000 of the net profits from the sale was given to the home. This 
sum has been increased from time to time through gifts and bequests, 
and the income from it now covers about 50 per cent of the mainte- 
nance charges. The home is housed in a plain, square building of 
rather forbidding aspect, ‘“‘with its back door where its front door 
should be; because when the home was built, Tompkins Avenue was 
farmland and the entrance was by a pleasant winding road up from 
the shore.”’ Despite its severe exterior, however, ‘‘it is cozy and 
homelike wi.hin,”’ and a constant effort is made to overcome the 
handicaps of the building. 

Another case in point is that of a home in New York City. The 
present building was erected in 1902 ‘‘on a piece of property that was 
in every way desirable,” being located in a residential quarter of the 
better sort. During the 27 years the home has been in existence 
the character of. the neighborhood has completely changed. The 
home now is a bleak-looking building with elevated trains hemmin 
it in on two sides, and these “‘keep windows rattling and the air fille 
with dust.” The building and land are valued at $203,763, and the 
home has been the beneficiary of two legacies of $100,000 and $200,000. 
These will be applied to the cost of erection of a new home in a bet- 
ter and quieter location. It is hoped also that endowments can be 
obtained for some of the rooms in the new building. 

Other homes show a steady development for the better. One such 
home in Boston opened the year before the New York home just 
described, ‘‘starting with nothing,” passed through successive stages 
from @ small rented house on an obscure street to the present attrac- 
tive building, which with land and furnishings is valued at $231,891. 

As already stated, many of these homes are most attractive and 
homelike, and a conscious effort is made to keep them so. One such 
home occupies the former residence of the founder, who bequeathed 
her home and $55,000. The grounds occupy an entire city block 
and are beautified by flowers, trees, and shrubs. A large garden 
keeps the home supplied with fresh vegetables and small fruits, the 
surplus being canned for usé during the winter. 

Another home writes as follows: 


_The old gentlemen, while they have to abide by the rules of the matron, are 
given practically every leeway so that they may spend the remaining years in 
peace and contentment, it being the wish of the founders that the gentlemen 
have all of the comforts but none of the annoyances. They are permitted to 
take long walks, visit in the city, attend their own church home, supplied with 
a small amount of spending money each month, in every way made to feel that 
they are old gentlemen having all of the comforts for their declining years. 
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One home, in California, is worthy of special mention for seer) 
rather unusual features. This institution is surrounded by « 15. 
acre lemon and orange grove and commands a view of the mountains 
ocean, and bay of San Diego. This home was started with the ide, 
of forming a colony of old people of both sexes. There is a ceitra| 
building with sleeping rooms, reception rooms, library, chapel, sijok. 
ing rooms, and the general office. There are also 22 bungalows oj 
from 2 to 4 rooms each, varying in design and price. The whol 
institution houses 110 persons. The minimum entrance fee jx 
$1,500, entitling to a room in the main building. Those who are 
able to pay more receive better accommodations. A resident why 
pays a fee of $1,650 is assigned to a room in a cottage having two 
rooms with bathroom. A fee of $1,750 to $2,000 entitles to room 
and private bath, and one of $2,500 to $3,000 to a suite of sitting 
room, bedroom, and bath. These prices are, of course, out of the 
question for the average superannuated wage earner, but idea! {o; 
old people with some means. 

The home states its position thus: 

It should be understood that the association wants to make it possible for 
the aged to receive every possible care and comfort at the minimum cost, but 
does not encourage those who have means to believe that they can enter on tlie 
same terms as those who have less. 

It is the policy of the association to build a community of intelligent aged 
people who will take an active interest in making the home all the promoters 
plan to make it, to make terms that are consistent with their means anc tv 
the interest of the home, without taking all they have and robbing them of 
independence; rather it is the desire of the management that each member wl! 
take pride in the growth of the enterprise and volunteer to do all he or she can 
to make the home in every respect all it should be. 

Another feature of the home is what is called the “insurance 
plan’’—i. e., any person who makes a contribution to the home |ias 
that amount placed to his credit on the books, to be applied toward 
the payment of the entrance fee, if he should desire to enter the 
home after reaching the age of eligibility. 

In addition to the present plant, the home plans the erection 0! « 
workshop for those who me to keep up their practice in various 
industries, an assembly hall, and a home newspaper. 

Another home with the cottage system is a rather remarkable 
home in Colorado. This home makes no financial requirements of 
any kind. It was established under the will of a very wealthy 
resident of the city where it is located, who left an estate of several 
millions, the real estate of which alone now brings in an income tv 
the home of from $100,000 to $125,000 per year. This home }:as 
accommodations for 210 persons, including about 90 children. 

The buildings devoted to the care of the aged include a central 
‘“‘service building” with kitchen, dining room, laundry, and servants’ 
quarters; 10 housekeeping cottages for married couples; 15 five- 
room cottages for single persons, and an infirmary. There are al. 
11. bedrooms in the ‘‘community building,” which are occupied |y 
the aged residents. The cottages for the single each have four 
bedrooms, a living room, and bathroom. Residents in these take 
their meals in the central service building, unless unable to go tv 
the dining room, in which case meals are taken to them. 
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DOUBLE BEDROOM AT COLBURN MEMORIAL HOME FOR AGED, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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As to the results of the cottage system, the superintendent reports 
as follows: 

If doing the most good is to be gauged by the most happiness conferred, and 
| were asked which department evinced the greatest appreciation, I would 
ynhesitatingly answer ‘‘The 10 cottages for married folks.” Here we have 
provided for the aged husband and wife who may have lived together 40 or 50 
vears 2 haven of refuge. These old couples have been taken from inadequate 
shelter, scanty clothing, and insufficient food—no longer able to earn, save 
ossibly an oceasional odd job, and placed in a most comfortable brick Sener 
steam heated, with ample provision of food and clothing, and all anxiety for 
the future removed. ne of the many happy experiences I have and that 
assures me our work is altogether “‘ worthwhile” is the way in which these old 
couples ‘perk up”’ in a few weeks after their arrival at the home. 


The community building, used by all the residents young and old, 
was erected and equipped in 1925 at a cost of $157,000. It contains 
a theater with stage, motion-picture machine, dressing rooms, and 
seating capacity of 816 persons; a gymnasium; manual-training 
room; the superintendent’s office; a sewing room; a small library 
room and the 11 bedrooms, with a large living room, already men- 
tioned. 
Other buildings on the home grounds (which comprise 98 acres*) 
include the children’s dormitories, steam plant, laundry, creamery, 
and carpenter shop. Many hundreds of trees have been planted on 
the grounds mainly from the home’s own nursery in Cheyenne Canyon. 
The total cost of buildings and equipment (including grading, plant- 
ing, sidewalks, ete., but not initial cost of the land) is $1,000,000. 
This home owns and operates its own trolley line running from 
the home to the terminus of one of the city street-car lines. This line 
transports the children at the home to school, and serves also for the 
hauling of the home’s coal supply from the lignite mines north of the 
city. 
Another interesting home is the Sailors’ Snug Harbor on Staten 
Island, N. Y. This institution was founded by a resident of New 
York City. His will, drawn up June 1, 1801, by Alexander Hamilton, 
left his entire estate for the establishment of a home for “aged, 
decrepit, and worn-out sailors,” to be known as the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor. The estate consisted mainly of a farm of about 20 acres on 
what is now, roughly, the area bounded by Fourth and Fifth Avenues 
and Sixth and Tenth Streets, New York City. 
Litigation delayed the establishment of the home. In 1831, how- 
ever, the present site on the banks of Kill Van Kull,.a part of New 
York Harbor, was purchased. The first building was erected in 
1831-32. During the year following 50 sailors were admitted, and 
since then more than 6,000 seamen have received care there. The 
home accommodates about 875 persons and there are usually about 
850 in residence. ' 
The home and grounds are described as follows: 
.The grounds comprise about 150 acres, some 60 of which are laid out in lawns, 
flower beds, and fine shade trees. On this part of the grounds stand all the 
buildings, costing several millions of dollars. The remainder of the unds 
es the farm and a thickly wooded piece of ground, to which the inmates 
ave Tree access. 


_ The buildings, of which there are more thaa 30, are the chief features of the 
institution; the 8 main buildings used for dormitories and mess halls being con- 


a 


* The institution also owns a farm the size of which was not reported. 
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nected with corridors of stone and brick as one building. The rooms 
bright and cheerful, well heated, and ventilated, lighted by electricity, fu 
with every comfort, and kept scrupulously clean. The number of occu 
a room varies from one to five, most of the rooms having but two. 

The fullest liberty is allowed the inmates consistent with good order nq 4 
due regard for the peace and comfort of the community. It is the inten: ion ¢ 
the board of trustees that the institution shall be a home where our wo -out 
and disabled sailors may spend their declining years in peace, comfort, aii geij. 
respect, and it is the aim of its officials to faithfully carry out this intentjo, 
The institution is the heritage of the present and future generations of American 
sailors, and it is faithfully managed as such by the board of trustees. 


Te all 
ished 
Pants to 
On¢ 
whi 
exp 
ope 
of } 
bel: 


TAB) 


Support of Home 


A coop many of these private homes have been established by th, 
will of a deceased person, leaving, often, a residence or a sum of 
money (or both) to be used as an endowment. As many of these 
homes were established a great many years ago when prices were 
much lower than at present and the purchasing power of the dolla; 
greater, what was at that time a sufficient endowment has become 
inadequate to meet the growing needs of the home and additions to 
the endowment have had: to be sought or funds secured from con- 
tributions, etc. True, there are a few instances (mainly, however, 
of homes in existence only a comparatively few years) in which the 
home reports that all expenses are met by the endowment established 
by the will of the founder. 

A number of homes, whether or not originally endowed, have made 
a special effort to build up the endowment or permanent fund and 
now have considerable sums to their credit. One home which cares 
for 46 aged people reports a permanent fund of $59,736; another 
caring for 110 old people an endowment of $200,000; another carwe 
for 33 aged women, a permanent fund of $300,000; another with 7) 
residents, permanent funds of some $345,000; another caring for 45 
old men, one of $437,090, and still another caring for 150 aged of 
both sexes, one of $585,294. 

Even in those homes which charge entrance fees, these are insiifli- 
cient to make the home self-supporting and recourse has to be had 
to other means to raise the additional sums needed. Some homes 
are members of the community chest in their city. Others make a 
general appeal for funds periodically or when needed. In some cases 
local churches, women’s clubs, young people’s associations of variciis 
kinds, or other organizations five become interested in the home 
and contribute in various ways. Donations of foodstuffs, supp|ies, 
furnishings, etc., from individuals and organizations often form 2 
considerable item of the home’s income. Tag days, bazaars, card 
parties, etc., are other means relied upon to increase the funds. 

One home for dependents of seamen in the merchant marine receives 
aid from the various steamship lines, from collections at Sun«:y 
services and concerts given during the voyage, from marine assov!:- 
tions, etc. os 

Several homes report having a farm in connection with the home 0” 
which are raised the vegetables and small fruits consumed in he 
home. One home has a farm of 45 acres, another of 49 acres, 4 
third of 78 acres, and a fourth of 120 acres. Four others ment1ou 
farms but do not state their acreage. 
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Cost of Operation 





















S to THERE is a wide range of per capita costs among this group of homes. 
dl One home had an average expenditure of only $118.30 per person, 
:of ME while many homes spent $1,000 or more per resident, the highest 
out MM expenditure being $2,290 per person. The average per capita cost of 


operation of the private benevolent homes was $468.75. The range 
of per capita cost and the average, by States, are shown in the table 


















































ran 
below: 
TaBLeE 3.—-PER CA PITA COST OF OPERATION OF PRIVATE HOMES FOR AGED, BY 
STATES 
he Per capita cost | Per capita cost 
t St State 
Of mime : Aver- : Aver- 
he Low High age Low High age 
Te Alabama !.....---.--- ./$155. 68 | $155. 68 | $155.68 || New Hampshire. --..._.. $320. 00 | $872.47 | $557. 28 
) California_........-.-.--| 183.33 | 929.10 | 383.36 || New Jersey_....-....-.-- 211.54 | 625.00] 394.03 
ar Colorado *. -...--...-- .| 442.09 442. 09 442.09 || New York.._...------_- 264. 71 |2, 290. 00 519. 83 
ne Connectieut............| 480.00 | 608.14 | 538.68 || North Carolina!__.._._- 140.00 | 140.00] 140.00 
District of Columbia_-___| 375.00 | 988.80 | 566.81 |} Ohio_..........--.-..--- 187.00 | 700.00} 402.44 
to Pieitig. «can wee boo ~ - .| 315. 38 374. 57 333. 20 1} Oregon !........-.--.--- 432. 00 432. 00 432. 00 
; Georgia. -----------.--..| 173.43 | 260.87 | 214.90 || Pennsylvania-.--......-- 232. 56 |1, 126.54 | 419. 58 
f- [llinois...............-..| 300.00} 656.34 | 488.10 || Rhode Island_-___......- 435.48 | 681.82] 541.45 
P pO Nall arr .| 291. 00 666. 67 424.75 || South Carolina !._...__- 195. 47 195. 47 195. 47 
’ SO RRO. ic RS 241. 22 |1,759.29 | 444.30 || ‘Tenmessee.____-._....._. 233.33 | 344.26 | 293.66 
he Kansas........-..-----.| 250.00} 425.78 | 336.76 || Texas..............____- 118.30 | 811.78 | 414.43 
d Keutueny so. ......... 166. 67 772. 73 SE a AE Sc, Sc. 5. en ckenn 363. 64 363. 64 363. 64 
oA Louisiatiisclci... 2.22 170. 26 | 350.00 | 256.59 || Vermont........-..-.-.- 517.88 | 555.56 | 546. 94 
MGIDO. 6 Socancoendeed 314. 29 |1, 928. 20 632. 50 |i Virginia................. 187. 50 811. 78 579. 49 
Moervyia@e@...1. . Sacex..: 330. 86 428. 57 350. 18 || Washington...-......._- 457. 14 |1, 050. 00 489. 19 
le Massachusetts.......___| 200.00 |1, 514.57 | 632.12 || West Virginia__..._.-__- 349.89 | 722.72] 535.31 
M “higam...........-__.] 250.00 |1,078.00 } 410.30 |] Wisconsin... .........-- , 250.00 | 756.00 | 463. 28 
IC Minnesota... ....... _| 350.00 | 400.00 | 386. 09 
ag MissnuG... i... case 250. 00 646. 60 398. O1 All homes... _-.. | 118. 30 |2, 290. 00 468. 75 
Nebrasiags. J. . oseuNi-. 263. 60 450. 00 370. 11 
ay é 
or 1] home, 







table below: 


Detailed figures showing the expenditure during one year for each 


item were furnished by 35 homes. These data are shown in the 


Taste 4.—ITEMIZED COST OF OPERATION OF PRIVATE HOMES FOR AGED FOR 

















































ONE YEAR 
( ee eee ee eee | i Bs within 
.Q Aged Cambridge 
, Home for Old Women’s} Mount Homes 
a Friendless,| People’s | and Aged| Pleasant | for Aged 
g Item New Home, Men’s Home, People, 
Haven, | Chicago, | Homes, Boston, Cam- 
s Conn. Il. Baltimore| Mass. bridge, 
. Md Mass, 
, yg RG Seay pee ip $8, 053. 32 |$24, 790. 69 |$13, 710. 47 |$10, 307.66 | $9, 322. 99 
lk ES a ee ae ee ee 5, 300. 33 | 23, 400.62 | 13,082.48 | 7, 068. 36 8, 528. 53 
a Gs Se ig ee igened sp RUT SRE nene Tanke Manatee eam e ImN 8. tiers. sie 
| A tina nidtigs nivataxgaisdehs vasaees tebbiabeceutiun a Sea rk RE 
Telephone and telegraph... ._................-.J..-----..-. 188. 43 jo... ...t.2. 98. 43 104. 03 
Heat, light, and power -................-...-..- 12,711.91 | 11,386.62 | 4,964.59] 2,668.30 3, 485. 84 
, WRI Sigg sto oo. i os cee nds kacs stn Ieontnescsddowscesanoel 60. 90 388. 88 177. 90 
3 ee __ EETRSRTL ie EA ERRLS EE OEN? Sg FR, Mead Rl 
Medical en I EOD ae 1,008.12 | 4,915. 10 |........--- CE EEE 
Printing and office supplies._...................]...-.....-. 938. 206. 60 619. 08 102. 02 
. Repairs to equipment and structures. ___._..._- 2, 354.34 | 5,325.39] 6,042.17 48. 1, 704. 21 
ee 655 cee cai k ws xr caeiine 1, 763.25 | 5,270.02} 2, 199. 64 256. 10 112. 06 
RRR ERIS MESES A SEE, ARES, Ee, RR Veet ee 
EE ISI SR TS ge SRR Re 
insurance OLEATE PE ARC OP @® RRS 460. 54 69. 60 
EEE LEE TIDE, FEE EL, EEE LCT SE RET, RPE 
iin bcchaehdimidindintnenicinnmens 8 347. 40 | 8 2,783.82 | 31,743.05 | 1,875.53 | 21, 278. 10 
SE iisvncnnccseipiinmuiiuacctentse 21, 538. 67 | 79, 351. 03 | 43, 368. 69 | 26, 328.30 |_ 24, 885. 28 
: Allowances or interest to inmates___._..........|---...--..-|----------- os, . 5 RRND > opstarntan 
Cost per inmate (excluding allowances)._......- _ 538. 47 529. 01 305. 41 572. 35 460. 84 
1 Ineludes insurance. 2 Included with heat, light, and power. ? Includes cost of burials, 
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NE YEAR —Continued 
Hoi 
ae, Home for | Home for| Ay. 
A Home A,@ Aged Aged Gra 
Item Persons Massa- | Women, | People, | Co 
Malden. chusetts |Worcester,| Winches-| Ww, 
Mis” Mass. | ter, Mass. viil 
° N. | 
Ceres a ee $5, 727. 55 |$13, 491. 36 $12, 907. 80 | $5, 321. 37 
Groceries and meats_.............:............. 3,701.92 | 7,580.62 {| 6,089.53 | 1,476.17 
hd wn ik ano cnananatnamahichiline bias ck. ee Gee Oe Seciesinnir ieedewcsces. 
RT ios hire nes nn e- pimrensinnrnaiingresingntn SEs a ee 
Telephone and telegraph................ 61. 39 os: OE Ge 93. 
Heat, light, and power......................___ | 1, 332. 67 | 3, 903. 86 835.60 | 1,072.93 1 
Water Gl ies iiiseanes:, ovine... os RMR ES Se as eee ee 
Drugs and medical supplies..................__ ESET eae Re See eee ee 58. 02 j____. 
Moediesl and Hospital care./....................|...... 2 4 | RO Cee 
Printing and office supplies.............. | 188. 67 Re ne 78. 95 
Repairs to equipment and structures_. Aonnemeetitel 763.33 | 1,320.16] 1,616.55 274. 06 
|” abi RN a ERIE i Sl RO 5 ip AME RS abe 2 1, 201. 63 380. 79 
Pi, 2 RE ea SE SRST 5 OR Bec! per ae 
eatin? —-~ver- nriot ssi nney ap sutnmmninemlieninipained: ek 
I din & niais nln sten qappuidcicmswelonbecipksis cc. eee 479. 68 441. 66 23. 40 
pT ollie ad isi IE SEALER RS Sees erie OS & EE ae SP Ro SP 
i SES SE LIER i RII i 3 637.23 | 1,671.27 | 2,307. 24 3 100. 00 
IG Rite the oe Rr let 12, 790. 42 | 32, 157. 74 | 27,495.63 | 8, 879.19 3,9 
Allowances or interest to inmates_..............|.0. | 2, 281. 05 328. 64 |____. 
Cost per inmate (excluding allowances)_________ 491. 94 714. 62 723. 57 493. 29 
Vassar 
Old Seab Brothers’ Old 
Ladies’ Bethany | Memorial | Home for | Ladi: 
Item Home Home, Home, Aged Hon 
Auhesn Ossining, Mt. Men, Pou; 
N ’ N. Y. a. a keepsic 
° > s eepsie, N. 
N. Y. 
Galacien oud weete._....... $9, 318. 84 | $3, 596.05 | $8,006.00 | $4,832.23 | $8, 92. 
Groceries and meats._.........2............._. 4,196.01 | 1,220.24) 7,778.60) 4,124 41 7, 909 
Stren iwinenenpen=dienkih you dbetodabeuiinambelteadaemdteitine en oe ...... 
Mp hithmans ons aprungirecemphice ti ukieckigtitoie vik Cl 22.36 }_2...-- 
Telephone and telegraph_._...................|........... 3} Rag 66. 23 j_.._._- 
Heat, light, and power..................... 4, 161. 69 eee 398, 28 3, 690 
Wr NUT I ah ois cscs n send cade eee of RE HRER 240. 43 |_...__- 
EO OO TN ain nectinictititne cit , OS ee 
Medical and hospital care._.............. 200. 00 Ge OF ion ccec cu. 170. 00 |__.__- 
Printing and office supplies..................___ 63. 137. 93 281. 53 46.10 j..___-_- 
Repairs to equipment and structures_____...___ 2, 790. 23 377.95 | 1,317.99 375. 75 1,71 
oe ores age toe URE RESO CT aes 301. 00 279.68 | 3, 249. 85 246. 72 
SRD iin k ad Ueetencbadivieel bukietiee 1 NESEY SR SSae RET TERS ey See 
 nnechen ag EE IEEE. ON Ee SEIT | EL RR apes eee co Soe 
ee ag gE SETTLE SO: PENT S70 OP tists. | 63 SSeS ae 
FE ncchantinndinendchsncbdiinss didi sit kd cae ek | } ot oan: 2 
SECs cdi iinkivn dbwekdis pecdtennncce 326. 71 388. 20 3 782. 20 3 368. 91 8 57: 
SSSR RE SP Py or ee ae 21,535. 57 | 7,922.99 | 22, 430. 44 | 10,956.51 | 23, 460.6 
wipe, oh Pee anh, 5 ee sl ME hie A A. 
Cost per inmate (excluding allowances)_....____ 512. 75 () 448. 61 521. 74 




















3 Includes cost of burial. 
* Designation adopted, at request of home, 


to avoid identification. 


> Cost per inmate not computed; figures include also care of children in day nursery, 
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Associa- 
tion for 
Samari- Relief cf 
tan Isabella | Syracuse Res - 
Home for| Home, | Home for Home B.° ble Aged 
Item F New Aged, New York and Indi- 
New York Syracuse, gent 
York City N. Y. Females, 
City New 
York 
City 
Relation and MERC 2S. a03 ne ptsdusigsesnssdecu $8, 515. 31 |$19, 142. 85 |$12, 230. 25 | $2, 788.10 | $27, 102.95 
Groceries and Mieats.....-...-.......<.2.. 2.2... 5, 645. 85 | 16,440.08 | 8, 386.43 | 2,586.38 20, 261.91 
Clothing - - nese nse os nee e esos e cee VBS dpategh ae ger We Fe egeeerape a! Sere cis 132. 26 
LQUnary - «siete aso$ sae dnae Ses ssabinegsncspu Jrocececnee- ae bk ee EN eee leew tae ke 
THAAD ONS GI on ain ow cin Sn cbn g stan eCee nae wewotsavest 162.00 j........-2. 158. 42 
Heat, light, amd power... -............-.-.-.-.. 1, 269.03 | 7,096.17 | 43, > 15 965. 15 2, 328. 58 
Water ad BG oe wane on san cnnnnnnndas 55ps sense [le cseeennesfeccercanenef: | Oi -lencwencucuafisibadeuss. 
Drugs and medical supplies. --.................!-....2.22.. 1, 594. 22 220. 43 25. 60 414. 50 
Medical and hospital eare_-............__...... 390. 44 |........... en SPS ES 54. 00 
Printing and office supplies..._......__.__....._- 284.61 | 1, 255.65 134. 62 120. 01 180. 46 
Repairs to equipment and structures_-____._..- OER SS fics scewdccs 650. 18 473. 95 3, 890. 33 
Replacements RRR a gerne MN in ERR EE SII 2 EN 8. 477. 97 656. 08 643. 85 45. 98 4, 437. 22 
Transportation... . - fen ee nnn nn nln nnn | seen nen enn] ewe w nen n n= |--2-- 2 eee --|-2------ ~~ 
Rect@ntiCWk se a aeeks odesacias ches bbb ncn s oo ckees eee eae ae oh, -s c0.u / 3 koe 5 212. 00 
[ubeennee . eek sec en cs cacnasegnabaeei eee nub 701. 69 757. 39 6 73s sie risli. 
Paes. - . deca st a ee ee ee OU Ee Poa Aa a ke 
va CSRS ST: SRS AS ae a fi 3 1, 067. 35 | * 2, 191. 39 8 496. 23 8 546.72} %3,333. 11 
T OU ick, hd daisies ke dt rites} aoe 18, 676. 54 | 50,350.17 | 29, 364. 00 7, 805.62 | 62, 505. 74 
Allowances or interest to inmates__........_____ ON GREE ES Be To Ra FEES Ss TRECs: 
Cost per inmate (excluding allowances)...______ 583. 64 359. 64 515. 16 269. 16 520. 88 
Old Mariners’| Green- Morrow 
Ladies’ | Home for| "Family | point | Memorial 
ttem Home, Men Asylum, | Home for | Home for 
Schenec- Brookls Stapleton,, Aged, Aged, 
tady, N . sim Staten | Brooklyn,| 8S 
N. Y. Cate Island sm is. 
Salaries GI MOG iio ira eeecinwe nacdba se eeina $6, 156. 58 |$19, 938. 02 389. 59 | $2,470.00 | $3, 096. 10 
Groceries GUNG MNNOOM, . Sab Te ged 3 a 5, 150.76 | 16,812.55 | 4,110.72 1, 270. 56 1, 899. 80 
Cho Ind, al aiiecs, nes b dead eiaidstiehslenddide 2% Ceotie ots hoc RA Bliedibi cukte sce beciditq suck. tie be eos S 
Eee Fe CRIT BRET. CR Mae Os ge A Aer ea peemine ST's (Cee ae Pe ee ee ee 
Telephone and telegraph._..............._____. ek, 2 ECE ae ORE RE GRE Gite icc. 
SS eae eae 3, 222.86 | 7,318.71 | 3,208.45 557. 98 645. 56 
WOtGr GH MNIIES ooh hs hn Che Shek ow Bie ok lathe nen Oe aS » Ft ge ele Ce 
Drugs and medical supplies. _..............___. OO) Gidiss cide hee WSS ssteasiiss 
Medical and hospital care. ..................... Se eae SS | ee ee eS 
Printing Ae OU edsh ohh hdd... -d. Mh akibvduandlshuscackhebiac deed 184. 60 |-....-..... 
Repairs to equipment and structures___________ 1,355.23 | 4,693.50) 1,393.43 449. 08 324. 23 
i ti(ité«C(“ ES ee 770.12 1.2, 202. 86 }...-~2.... SOB Be Jnennsbbbin 
ye TIP RE ea Se Se SLT eee ineewilint ictieaiknedbeicd dipodia, Bi 
Recreatumeueec. a we ecatgr etn to a BESTE PR PRT SENET tae PERE E: 
Ingurem eihat ss cl cede seek i. 5 Leas a et 8 SEB ERE cea de SA Ey: 55. 84 
ye ears S Saree We ORR PaReRET Es a 
MipcolinNis is « - .da cade ccnducuntdecke 572.04 |} 3,367.30 |........._- 229. 30 631. 84 
I cn orincncinipninmiditin dad wee chin 17, 885. 58 | 57, 260. 54 | 13,102.19 | 5, 664.36 6, 753. 37 
Allowances or interest to inmates____........-__|__...._____|_ éneiit A ndcbad ii8 Sets to) St ca 
Cost per inmate (excluding allowances)_..._____ 496. 82 525. 33 485. 27 321. 59 
° Designation adopted, at request of home, to avoid identification. 4 Includes water. 
’ Included with heat, light, and power. 5 Christmas expenses. 


‘Includes cost of burials. 
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| ' = 
| Home for | Home for Old Nazarene 
| Aged Aged Ladies’ | Home for | '' ld Man's 
Item | Women, Women, Home, peed, P) ‘ome, 
Newark, | Jersey | Paterson,| Philadel- iladel. 
| N.J. |City,N.J.|) N.J phia, Pa. | ?!'2, Pa, 
Salaries'and wages ......-....2.-.-.---2022.2-2- | $8, 362.34 | $5, 627.14 | $4,911.30 | $3,627.00 | $3, 424 
Cae Wes I ok ee 8,565.11 | 8,027.26 | 2,912.19 | 2,272.34 | 24 299 » 
EE SESERORSRST SARS Saag ane Mee mannan. FMT SEARS 2h ra es 5 ap Se 951. 4 
EE RS SEN Ts NTS her ST hy 89, 98 
Telephone and telegraph.__.._....._...._...__._ 14. 89 | Se} aiomnaamaass 28, 74. 60 117.3 
Deena I OWE So. nammeccucauaaks 6, 497.57 | 2,361.48 | 1, 280.46 218. 61 6, 508. 95 
bo REE NE So EET ae ye ERE es See Rees or “ee 748, 39 
Drugs and medical supplies---_..............-- 226. 83 204. 22 193. 65 107. 51 467. 16 
Medical and hospital care____....-......-..._- ER SR TR ES Sp ae “eich 503. 00 
Printing and office supplies_......._......_._.-- - AMMAR pibaeepeiaete ae 42. 20 471, 59 
Repairs to equipment and structures_____...__- 485.36 | 2,176.43 177. 67 520. 35 11, 798, 63 
Pe ee Se Se as a ee 2, 293. 03 78. 68 238. 32 456. 77 2, 371.81 
2 ay) ee Ee, BD henna csedeadetnincewsee Ee 
ES Se IEE GIES rs a aA 4 Niece Een eae 469, 95 
NS EEE OUST Sat ee ae 102. 67 740. 00 61. 52 177. 16 
PE 0 tind Dedede nnuydeledichnnn atin dlinhitthondin ey Ng REE E SP Ray! ST: aera 34, 49 
te EE SE EE TS 3 1, 084. 50 3 539. 16 TE ds asictiite cin 813. 54 
TE ARIES PTET ET. | RRS oe 28, 375. 83 | 20,026.61 | 11,430.24 | 7,423.15 5, 239. 15 
Allowances or interest to inmates_.......______- 4 Seer ee 1 §:¢ ol 17, 69 
Cost per inmate (excluding allowances)_._______ 363. 79 500. 67 228. 60 247. 44 23, 04 
Indigent | Home for | 
| Hayes | Widows’| Aged Theresa | - 
_Mechan-| and Men and | Home hn 
Sion ics’ Single and Elizabeth ™ a ; or 
| Home, | Women’s} Couples, | Home, | ,; - om 
Philadel- Home, Provi- Racine, |... Ws 
| phia, Pa. | Philadel- | dence, Wis ’ 
: phia, Pa. | 2 
a ee ne nn '$10, 683. 36 |$16, 148.07 $17, 940. 50 | $2, 753.27 | $18, 278. 58 
SaCerey UNCs NN eh cccuncuecain 12, 676. 73 | 18, 126.42 | 13,845.36 1 1,829.68 | 14,772.47 
Clothing OSE RCTS eee BOS eae aa Ane a pes 240. 17 129. 01 2, 396. 49 |_...-.....- as : 
EERE LOLI ELLE GG ibe  e _ 2 eae i diadilnalhpastinps 37.0 
‘Telaghess cg a Se Se Se ae 139, 94 Sy RS RARER GEER IES, Se 173. 87 
Maat, tight, ad Power oo ie kei 2, 348.34 | 5,037.67 | 4,794.55 | 91,084.99 6, 610. 46 
_ fF § SE SED Stee S ean HT at ee YR 2s ie 342, 13 
Drugs and medical supplies__.........._.-_._... 8 FS SE Sr 699. 71 
Medical and hospital cape___.___.__......____.. 208. 00 | ee Seana ae oe 
Printing and office supplies.___..__._......_____.. 154. 40 , & | eee 87. 63 291. 10 
Repairs to equipment and structures___________ 1, 380.64 | 4,639.10 | 1,118.31 268. 62 2, 488. 43 
ROI OIs 6 ia ik titi ene dcennccecccdud 682.65 | 1,513.71 | 1,719.99 169. 37 2, 482. 62 
BEE Se eT as ee ee Ge RE a ee Me eee ee wil 
a th OE sik cst cskninint ocd madivinn atic 774. 78 CB 96 tintin ninndibicbosiiimelé ds _— 
PR et ACER 8. oj, doa dehnskn < iba bunks 869. 26 8 eee 120. 00 1, 755. 36 
aR Se. ER Ie eerie SE A EE ER AR a SY Saat 133. 27 127. 25 
PPLE ERE ESL EEE SERIAL AREAS : EP 3 2, 326. 81 1, 365. 30 | 2 7, 154, 40 237. 70 1, 439. 82 
| EGR RE RAEN Mes ES TR oe 32, 673. 04 | 49,141.15 | 48, 969. 60 6, 684. 53 49, 499. 00 
Allowances or interest to inmates____.__..._.-__ jo... - 28 1, 251. 03 404. 98 $83. 37 j...-- si 
Cost per inmate (excluding allowances) _._.__._- 466. 76 434. 88 532. 28 445, 64 358. 69 














3 Includes cost of burials. 


The increase in per capita cost of operating even a large home is 
gures supplied by a home whic 


shown by the following 
150 old people: 


® Includes water and telephone, 





April 30— Per capita cost 
BBS $357. 30 
ai itaricputint artes 406. 02 
_  _SBpeiets renee 436. 84 
EE eee 469. 46 
DEA bviccnphibns 458. 96 
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Salaries of School-Teachers in Colonial America 


Schools in Massachusetts 


CHOOL-TEACHERS in early America had neither the social nor 
the economic status which attaches to the profession nowadays. 
When Massachusetts Bay Colony passed a law in 1647 requirin 
towns of 50 householders ‘‘to appoint one within their towne to son 
all such children as shall resort to him to write and read,” the towns 
.xperienced considerable difficulty in finding teachers who were will- 
ing to undertake the task at the wages offered. Competence was a 
secondary consideration. Wages, under the law, were to be paid 
“either by ye parents or masters of such children, or by ye inhabi- 
tants in general, by way of supply.”’ 

Most towns pain ag these methods of payment, and appropriated 
a small sum of money from the town treasury, or barter in stated 
amounts, to pay the schoolmaster, while the pupils paid him a tuition 
fee in addition. 

Dedham, Mass., had a “‘free school”? supported wholly out of tax 
funds before the colonial law was passed, and paid the schoolmaster 
£20 ($66.80) per annum. ‘There was, however, no uniformity in the 
salaries paid to schoolmasters by the different towns. At the same 
time that Dedbam was paying £20, Essex was paying only £14 
($46.75) and Watertown £30 ($100). The salary paid at Watertown 
continued practically the same until about 1720, when it was raised 
to $120. 

Woburn also paid at the rate of £30 a year for a number of years 
after its school began really to function; but the town seems to have 
had a struggle to establish one. The first effort was made in 1685, 
when a teacher was employed at £5 ($16.70) per annum to teach all 
the children who spaled, None applied, and the schoolmaster 
received only £1.10 ($5). Fifteen years later a school was run for 
four months, and the teacher was paid £9 ($30) for his services. 
After that the salary varied; it was £30 ‘‘and horse kept” in 1709, 
and £21.15 ($72.50) and board in 1714. School terms were irregular 
for years, and the salary fluctuated with them. After 1750, when 
currency had been stabilized and the town had grown large enough 
to support a school, the rate settled to £40 “‘lawful money”’ ($133.60) 
for an 11-month term. 

Dedham, in 1695, raised the salary of its teacher to £25 per year 
($83.50), ‘‘whereof eight pounds is to be paid in money, the other 
£17 in corne, Rye at 4s. per bushell and Indian corne at 3s. per 
bushell.”” The next year the town voted to pay the schoolmaster 
entirely in money. ‘Thereafter, although the amount increased as 
curreney depreciated, the actual value of the various rates remained 
at about $83.50 throughout the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Among the towns wade teachers were paid by both the town and 
the pupils were Cambridge and Northampton, each of which paid 
only £10 ($33.40) out of the public funds toward the teacher’s salary. 
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Northampton pupils paid, in addition, ‘‘ffowre pence per we: 

such as are in the Primer and other English books, and sixpen.. 
week to learn the Accidence [Latin grammar], wrighting and C.:sting 
accounts.”” This system was changed in 1687 by the provision tha; 
while the pupils were still to pay tuition, whatever the teacher |:icked 
of £40 for his year’s work would be made up by the town. With the 
necessity for pressure upon delinquent parents thus removed, their 
payments dwindled to such an extent that the town finally voted {, 
allow ‘‘the scholers to go free.”’ 

While the towns were inclined to laxity in school maintenance, the 
colonial authorities were persistent in enforcing the school law, and 
many town records show instances in which the town is “presented” 
for violations, frequently through inability to secure a teacher 
Framingham, for example, voted in 1716 “‘to have a moving s¢lioo| 
in the Tout quarters of the town.” Mr. Goddard was engaged to 
teach four weeks in each place for £15 ($50), taking pupils in his own 
home at the expiration of that time at 6d. (8.4 cents) each per week. 
The plan was not successful, apparently, for the town’s records show 
that two years later the town was “‘presented”’ before the general 
court for having no school, and a committee reported that “after the 
utmost diligence” it had been unable to obtain a schoolmaster. 
Another committee was appointed and instructed to obtain one, 
‘‘and that forthwith.” It was also instructed “to go first to Captain 
Edward Goddard and see upon what terms he will serve the town; 
if he will serve as cheap or something cheaper than another” the 
committee was to engage nim for a year. 

In the New Haven and Connecticut colonies schools were established 
almost at once, parents paying a stated sum for each child. At 
Guilford this fee was 4s. (67 cents) per quarter for each pupil. The 
New Haven colonial court ordered in 1657 that each town not already 
maintaining a school should open one and pay one-third of the cost 
of operation, the rest to be carried on a per capita basis by the families 
using it. 

Plymouth Coleny leased its fisheries on the cape coast and gave the 
proceeds to the support of the public schools. In the period between 
1684 and 1693 the rental averaged £30 a year. 

The salary of President Rogers of Harvard as fixed by the court 
in 1682 was £100 ($334) in money and £50 in commodities, while 
each of his assistants received £50 in money. 

The rules of the Dorchester school in 1645 required that schoo! be 
kept from 7 o’clock in the morning until 5 in the afternoon seven 
months in the year, and from 8 to 4 in the winter months. There 
was a midday intermission from 11 to 1 except on Monday, when it 
was required that— 


The master shall call his scholars together between 12 and 1 of the clock to 
examine them what they have learned, at which time he shall take notice of any 
misdemeanor or outrage that any of-his scholars shall have committed on the 
Sabbath, to the end that at some convenient time due admonition and correction 
may be administered. 


The women who taught the ‘‘dame schools”’ received salaries that 
were modest in the extreme, aco gge amounting, in the earliest 


period, to 10 shillings ($1.67) a year. To be sure, these schools were 
usually held in the women’s homes, and were casual affairs, so far as 
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instruction was concerned. Later, when the dame school was taking 
care of the youngest children and leaving the schoolmaster freer to 
carry on the ‘‘grammar school,” the relative importance attached to 
the two classes of teachers is suggested by the action of the overseers 
of the town of Manchester, Mass., who in 1736 voted half of the 
school appropriation of £50 ‘‘to be expended to supporte four schoole 
dames to keep a free schoole”’ in various parts of the town, while the 
remaining £25 was ‘‘to be expended to supporte a school master to 
keep a free schoole in the schoole house in Manchester in fall and 
winter season.’ ‘Twenty years later the pay of the Manchester 
school dames was even less, as £12 ($40) was assessed ‘‘to be distrib- 
uted to Three Schoole Mistresses in Three different parts of ye 
Town.” 

Before the Revolutionary period the dame school had been absorbed 
into the town school, and woman teachers were taking over the 
town schools for the summer term, to leave the men free for farm 
work. They were still teaching for materially less pay than the men 
received in the same school, although of course the summer school 
was not attended by the older boys. In 1773, Lydia Warner taught 
school in Northfield, Mass., for 18 weeks in the summer, at 5s. 


(83 cents) a week. 
New York Schools 


Durine the period of Dutch control in New York the matter of 
schools received early attention, and teaching was largely in the hands 
of the clergy. 

In a State history (Scudder’s American Commonwealths) it is 
reported that— 


In 1650 William Vestens was sent from Amsterdam as schoolmaster and 
consoler of the sick. A common school was maintained at the time with a 
succession of teachers. In 1652 Domine Samuel Drisius, who preached in Dutch, 
French, and English, was sent * * * at a salary of fourteen hundred and 
fifty guilders [$580], and Domine Gideon Schaats, at a salary of eight hundred 
guilders [$320] came out to Rensselaerwyck as preacher and schoolmaster. 

In 1658 a petition was submitted to the Amsterdam chamber for a master of 
a Latin school (at Jamaica, Long Island) and the next year * * * a pro- 
fessor came out in that capacity, but he gave way in 1661 to Domine Aegidius 
Luyck, whose reputation drew pupils from families as far away as Virginia and 
the Carolinas. 


The school system which the Dutch had founded and fostered came 
very close to collapse under English rule in the colony, the repre- 
sentatives of which were ‘‘occupied with other things.” 

Schools there were, but so poorly supported that our historian Smith testifies 
that after he was born, ‘‘such was the negligence of the day, that an instructor 
could not find bread from the voluntary, contributions of the inhabitants.”’ It 
was high time to care for the youth of the Province, for its population had become, 
in 1731, 50,289. Yet an act passed in 1732 ‘‘to encourage a public school in the 
city of New York” went no further. * * * This school was free to all pupils. 


_. The professional opportunities offered by the Latin schools of New 
York City were promising enough in 1737 to prompt one resident to 
write to his pastor in Ireland that ‘‘if your sons would come here the 
would get more in one year teaching a Latin school than you yourself 
will get for three years’ preaching.’ 


An early act of the legislature after New York became a State was 


to appropriate $50,000, ‘‘of which the interest was to be applied, in 
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the ratio of the population, with like sums raised by local tax, in th, 
payment of wages of teachers in the common schools.” 


Southern Teachers 


Pustic schools did not develop in the south during the colonjaj 
period. Planters often sent their sons back to England for thei; 
schooling, but when instruction was undertaken at home, i) ya 
either through private tutors, or by groups of families combining { 
engage a teacher for the purpose of taking care of the educational 
needs of their children. These teachers were almost entirely 
indentured servants, bound to servitude for a certain number of 
years in consideration of their passage money to America, and thei; 
maintenance during the period of service. Sometimes a seryanj 
schoolmaster was given a sum of money—£5, £6, or possibly £1(— 
at the expiration of histerm. As presented by Karl Geiser, a stvident 
of the colonial indenture system, the schoolmaster of this class was 
not a ‘‘model of excellence.”’ 


In fact, he was not supposed to be, and his character was usually in keeping 
with his reputation. Too often their moral standard was low, their |abits 
dissolute, and their methods and discipline extremely crude. That sobriet; 
was at a premium among this class may be inferred from the following adver- 
tisement: ‘‘ Wanted, a sober person that is capable of teaching a school; such 
@ person coming well recommended may find encouragement in said employ.” 


Jonathan Boucher, a Maryland rector who tutored Washington's 
stepson, makes the statement, after an investigation of the matter. 
that ‘at least two-thirds of the little education we receive are derived 
from instructors who are either indented servants or transported 
felons.” Geiser finds ‘“‘no evidence that convicts were thus em- 
ployed in Pennsylvania, but the servant formed no small proportion 
of the teaching force of the colony.” He continues: 

In none of the middle colonies at this time did the teacher occupy an exalted 
position. He was regarded as an unproductive laborer. Agricultural la! orers 


or artisans was what the colony wanted and needed most, and they were !early 
always sold at a higher price than the schoolmasters. 


The diary of John Harrower, an English bookkeeper who ‘\cing 
reduced to the last shilling I hade, was obliged to go to Virginia 
for four years as a schoolmaster for Bedd, Board, washing, and five 
pounds during the whole time,” gives a fair idea of the way the 
system worked. He arrived at Fredericksburg, Va., in April, 1774, 
and after two weeks spent in search of a master he was bought by 
Colonel Daingerfield, a planter living ‘‘about 7 miles below the 
Toun of Fredericksburgh,” on the Rappahannock. He was given 
“‘a neat little house at the upper end of an Avenue of planting at 
500 yds from the Main House, where I was to keep the school and 
Lodge myself in it.” 

The next day, April 27— 


About 8 A M the Colonel delivered his three Sons to my Charge to teach ‘!iem 
to read, write and figure. his oldest son Edwin 10 ems of age, intred into two 
syllables in the spelling book, Bathourest his second son six years of age in (!\° 
Alphabete and William his third son 4 years of age does not know the let's. 
* * * My School Houres is from 6 to 8 in the morning; in the forenoon {'010 
9 to 12, and from 3 to 6 in the afternoon. 
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The diary continues: 


Munday, June 20th. This morning entred to school Philip and Dorothea 
Edge’s Children of Mr Benjamin Edge Planter. 

Tuesday, 2ist. This day Mr Samuel Edge Planter came to me and begged me 
to take a son of his to school who was both deaf and dum, and I consented to try 
what I could do with him. 


\Vhen he was not busy teaching he acted as bookkeeper and pur- 
chasing agent for his master, and when in town in the latter capacity 
he occasionally picked up such additional jobs as writing “‘a love 
letter from Mr. Anderson to one Peggie Dewar at the Howse of Mr. 
John Mitchel at the Wilderness.”” An entry dated April 23, 1776, 
two years after he entered service, reads: 


At noon rode into Town, got the Newspapers and settled with Mr Porter for 
teaching his two sons 12 months when he verry genteely allowed me £6 [$20] for 
them, besides a present of two silk vests and two pairs of Nankeen Breeches last 
summer, and a Gallon of Rum at Christenmass, both he and Mrs Porter being 
extreamly well satisfied with what I hade done to them. 


Harrower’s difficulty in finding a purchaser after he had landed, 
while the boat builder, two coopers, and a barber who sailed with him 


_ sold readily, substantiated the statement of Boucher, a contemporary, 


that “‘school masters did not find so ready a sale or bring such good 


prices as others.” 
United States 


CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of Old Time Schools and School Books, 
sums up conditions in the district schools throughout the country 
generally from the beginning of the Republic until well into the 
nineteenth century: ; 


The usual sum paid to a master was ten or twelve dollars a month, though a 
wealthy district might, in exceptional cases, give twenty dollars to retain a man 
of culture and experience. Women earned from four to ten dollars. Even after 
the middle of the nineteenth century the standard pay for a woman teacher in 
many districts was one dollar a week. A “qualified woman teacher” in a Con- 
necticut town in 1798 received a weekly stipend of sixty-seven cents, and some 
masters of that period were paid no more. Besides the money remuneration, the 
districts boarded the teachers. Otherwise the salary would have loomed much 
larger, and the town appropriation would have quickly melted away. The 
teacher “boarded round’’ among the homes of the pupils, spending at each house 
a length of time proportioned to the number of school children in the family. 
The eustom was common until after 1850. 
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Vacations With Pay Under Collective Agreements 


AY da gad with pay are provided for in 71 of the trade agree- 
ments received by the bureau since 1926. The length of service 
usually required in order to be eligible for a vacation with pay is 
one year, and the length of vacation varies from 6 to 15 days. 

These agreements cover locals of bakers; brewery workers; commer- 
cial telegraphers; electrical workers; hotel and restaurant employees; 
marine firemen, oilers, and water tenders; meat cutters; railway 
clerks; retail clerks; sailors; stenographers, bookkeepers, and typists; 
street-railway employees; telephone operators; teamsters and chauf- 
feurs; train dispatchers; typographical workers; and yardmasters. 

Teamsters an chau fewrs.— The agreements of 22 locals of teamsters 
and chauffeurs provide for vacations with pay. Ten of these agree- 
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ments provide for a vacation of one week after one year’s employ: en} 
with the same firm. One of these provides that if the employe» ye. 
signs at end of the year without having taken his vacation he sh::|| }y. 
paid for one week and commissions; one stipulates that the emp! vec 
is to reciprocate by giving the employer the equivalent of 1 week «{ 54 
hours by working overtime, either on week days at time and one-hali 
or on Sundays at double time; two further provide that employees 
with less than one year’s service may take 1 day’s vacation for cach 
month, not exceeding 6 days. Ten agreements provide for two weeks’ 
vacation with pay after one year’s employment with the same em- 
ployer. Six of these agreements provide that if the employee is dis. 
charged or resigns before he takes his vacation he shall be paid two 
weeks’ wages; two of these also pay the commission that the employee 
would be entitled to on his route; one provides for the payment of 
$110 to the employee when his vacation begins and, also, that loss of 
time through sickness or injury shall not be considered an interruption 
to continuous employment, and that the men shall not lose their richt 
to a vacation through the amalgamation of two or more firms. Two 
other agreements have the following provisions: 


At the end of 52 weeks’ continuous service, employee shall be granted 10 days’ 
vacation with pay. If employee quits or is discharged or employer can not give 
the vacation he shall be paid for the 10 days. 

After six months’ employment 8 days’ vacation, after one year 15 days’ vaca- 
tion. Employee will be paid when beginning vacation full amount due at rate of 
one day’s pay for each day’s vacation. No one shall be excused from taking 
vacation. Time from October to April. 


Railway clerks.—The provisions for vacations with pay in the agree- 
ments of the railway clerks with four railroads differ as to length of 
service required and period for which vacations are granted and are, 
on the four roads, as follows: 


[Road 1.] Those in employ of company one year to have 6 working-days’ vaca- 
tion; in service two years, 9 working-days; in the service five years, 12 working- 
days. 

{Road 2.] Heads of departments granting vacations will give clerks who on 
January ist have been in the service continuously one year and less than two 
years, one week or 6 working-days; those in the service two years and less than 
three years, 10 days or 9 working-days; those in the service three years and over, 
2 weeks or 12 working-days. 

[Road 3.} At offices where three or more clerks are employed, employees who 
have been continuously in the service for one year shall be allowed 10 working- 
days per annum with pay. When in the judgment of the management it is no 
practical to allow vacations to an employee, said employee shall, in lieu of his vaca- 
tion, be paid in addition to his regular compensation, the equivalent to 10 days’ 
pay at his regular rate. 

[Road 4.] When it is practicable to allow vacations without extra expense to 
the railroad and keep up current work, vacations with pay will be granted—one 
year and less than three years, 6 days; three years and less than five years, |() 
days; five years or over, 12 days. 


Yardmasters.—Agreements of yardmasters with three railroads pro- 
vide that: ‘ Yardmasters who have been in that capacity for one year 
or more will be allowed 14 days’ vacation each year, with pay, in 
addition to the two rest days per month without loss of pay.” 

Train dispatchers—Train dispatchers’ agreements with 12 rail- 
roads call for a paid vacation of 12 working-days per year for tric, 
relief, and extra train dispatchers who have held regular assignmen'‘s 
of six days per week for one year or more. 
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Street-ralway employees.—Agreements with seven street-railway 
companies provide for vacations with pay. One company grants seven 
days’ vacation at full pay for each year to the platform men after six 
months of continuous service, and 14 days’ vacation with pay each 
year to transfer men; another company grants two weeks’ vacation 
with pay to clerks after one year’s service, and if for any reason the 
vacation can not be granted, two weeks’ pay in lieu of vacation; two 
companies grant 10 days’ vacation to all members in the service of the 
company over one year. ‘T'wo other companies have the following 
provisions : 

Billing clerks, cashiers, and bookkeepers shall be given one week’s vacation 
with pay. It is understood that these employees will double up to allow vaca- 
tions. 

All members of association in employ of the company one year shall be granted 
one week’s vacation each year, beginning January 1, 1929, with pay at flat rate 
of their regular classification. Time of vacation to be arranged without detriment 
to service. All collectors shall be given two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Electrical workers —Agreements of electrical workers with four 
power companies have the following provisions: 

Employees under these rules on monthly salaries without overtime pay shall 
be entitled to a week’s vacation with pay each year, provided they have been 
employed by the company for a period of at least one year, and two weeks if em- 
ployed two years or more. 

All men in employ of company January 1 of any year who regularly works 
seven days a week shall be entitled to 14 continuous days’ vacation with pay, time 
to be between May 1 and December 1. 

Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work for all foremen providing weather and 
running conditions of the cars permit, also a 10-day vacation with pay, yearly, 
and two days off each month. 

Storage battery men and trouble dispatchers allowed 15 continuous days’ 
vacation with pay each year. 

Typographical workers.—Agreements of typographical workers with 
three newspapers provide for vacations with pay. One provides for 
one week’s vacation during the summer with full pay, providing the 
remaining force will use every effort to get out the edition regularly, 
while two provide for two weeks’ vacation each year with pay. A 
large number of typographical workers enjoy vacations each year with 
pay through verbal agreements with the newspaper proprietors. 

Stenographers, bookkeepers, and typists —Three agreements of sten- 
ographers, bookkeepers, and typists provide for vacations, one of 
which provides for two weeks’ vacation with pay each year. The 
following provisions appear in the other two agreements: 

Any person taking employment six months previous to the beginning of the 
vacation period shall be entitled to two weeks’ vacation with pay; those taking 
employment three months previous to the beginning of the vacation period shall 
be entitled to one week’s vacation with pay. 

One week’s vacation with pay after six months’ employment. Two weeks’ 
vacation with pay after one years’ employment. Any employee discharged after 


May 1st to receive salary in lieu of vacation. Notice of discharge can not be given 
during vacation or during the two weeks preceding the vacation. 


Retail clerks.—The agreements of three locals of retail clerks provide 
for a vacation of one week with pay after being in the employ of the 
same employer for one year. 

Brewery workers.—Agreements of two locals of brewery workers 
provide for vacations with pay for a part of their employees. One 
provides that watchmen shall receive one week’s vacation with pay 
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during the year. The other local provides that engineers shall \yo;; 
seven days per week with every alternate Sunday off and shall }\ay, 
either one day per month or one week per year without deduct 
pay. Stablemen shall be given a vacation of one day per mon 
two weeks per year without reduction in pay. 

Meat cutters—Three agreements of meat cutters, covering fiye 
locals, provide for one week’s vacation with pay after one year’s 
employment with the same firm. 

Telephone operators—The agreement of the telephone oper:iors 
provides that all operators in the employ of the company for one 
year shall be granted a vacation of one week with full pay, and 
after two years or more in the employ of the company shal! 
granted a vacation of two weeks with full pay. 

Telegraphers—The commercial telegraphers’ agreement with the 
United Press Associations contains the following provision: 

Two weeks’ vacation with full pay, to be taken between May 1 and Oci 
1, shall be granted annually to all leased-wire and machine operators, ex ce 
Saturday night operators, of one year’s continuous service. All vacations 


be taken at the time allotted by chief operators, or operator to secure his ow) 
competent substitute acceptable to the district chief operator. 


Car ferry workers——The agreement of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Great Lakes and the Marine Firemen, Qilers, and Water-tenders’ 
Union of the Great Lakes provides that members of these unions 
employed on car ferries operating on the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers. 
who are regularly assigned will be allowed 15 days off each year with- 
out deduction in pay. 

Ice cream, hotel, and restaurant workers—Two agreements, one of 
ice cream workers, members of the bakery workers’ union, and cre 
of hotel and restaurant employees, grant 10 days’ vacation with pay 
after having been employed one year or longer. 
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Public-Service Retirement Systems in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Europe 


N THE summer of 1927 the Bureau of Labor Statistics undertook 

an inquiry into retirement systems for public-service employ ces 
in the United States, supplemented by a brief survey of retire- 
ment systems for Government employees in Hawaii, in Canaia, 
and in European countries. The data concerning foreign systems 
were secured by the courtesy of the State Department from the 
Governments concerned. For the United States a field survey wis 
carried on during the summer and early fall of 1927, information 
being obtained through personal interviews with the administrat'\ 
officers, through consultation of official records, and from published 
reports. Much of this material has already appeared in the Lalor 
Review in articles published between August, 1927, and Octobvr, 
1928, dealing with the systems prevailing in different countries, or 
covering different classes of employees. All of it has now been co1i- 
bined in a bulletin (No. 447), published in December, 1928. J hic 
following pages give a brief summary of the material of this bullet :n. 
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State and Municipal Retirement Systems in the United States 


(‘ONSIDERATIONS of time and expense forbade an exhaustive study 
of the systems of the United States. Taking the country as a whole, 
there are literally hundreds of these. Police and firemen’s pension 
plans are found in almost every city; retirement schemes for teachers, 
while not quite so general, are still very common; and numerous 
other groups of public employees have their own pension plans. 
Naturally, there is much sameness in these systems; any attempt 
to make a complete survey would involve endless duplication of 
detail with no compensating advantage. A study of state-wide 
systems and of municipal systems in cities having a population of 
400,000 and over would, it was thought, include practically all types 
of pension plans, and would also give some idea of the relative advan- 
tage of the different kinds of systems. 

At the time the study was undertaken six States had retirement 
plans applying to all employees not included _in some recognized 
pension system. ‘Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 
had plans which included—or might include—all teachers in the 
public employ. Eighteen cities, according to the estimate of the 
Census Bureau, had in 1927 a population of 400,000 and over. The 
proposed survey would therefore include plans maintained by 46 
agencies, covering employees ranging from laborers to high adminis- 
trative, executive, and professional officers, and this, it was felt, 
would be a sufficiently wide inquiry to cover all significant variations 
of the plans now in use. 

As a study of these plans from an actuarial standpoint would be 
a formidable task in respect to both time and cost, it was decided to 
learn for each system such facts as the kind of employees covered; 
the differences made between different classes; the source of funds 
and the division of cost between employers and employees; the con- 
ditions under which retirement on pension or allowance is permitted; 
what provision, if any, is made for dependents of deceased employees; 
the practice in regard to pensions for disability; the average age and 
years of service of those retiring; the income and expenditures of the 
system for the latest year reported upon; and such other matters as 
might throw light upon the advantages or disadvantages of a given 
plan. In practice it was not possible to secure all these data for all 
systems. In fact, in very few cases were records so kept that reliable 
information could be gained on all the points desired, so attention 
was concentrated upon the most important items. 


Basic Classification of Retirement Plans 


There are two particulars in which retirement plans differ funda- 
mentally—the source of the funds by which they are maintained and 
the method by which provision is made for meeting the liabilities 
incurred. As to the first, plans may be contributory or noncontribu- 
tory; as to the second, they may be managed upon either the cash 
disbursement or the actuarial reserve plan. 

Under the joint contributory system each employee contributes 
regularly, usually by means of a deduction from his salary or wages, 
a fixed amount or a specified percentage of his compensation, while 
the employing agency either makes fixed regular contributions or 
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undertakes to appropriate sufficient funds, as needed, to kee), the 
system in operation; under the noncontributory system the \. hole 
cost is borne by one side, usually the employer. Noncontrib: tory | 
plans are unusual, and do not seem to be gaining in favor. A) \ono 
the approximately 70 systems described in detail in the bulletin 
there are only 7 in which the employees do not contribute to the 
funds of the system and only 2 in which the employing agency 
makes no contribution. ‘The Maine and Connecticut State employ- 
ees’ systems, the Rhode Island State teachers’ system, the Deiroit 
system for municipal employees, and the Detroit, New York, and 
San Francisco systems for firemen are noncontributory systems so 
far as employees are concerned, while the Michigan and Montana 
State retirement systems for teachers are the only ones in which the 
employing agencies do not contribute toward the maintanance of the 
plans. 
Cash Disbursement and Actuarial Reserve System 


Under the cash disbursement system benefits are paid from what- 
ever funds are in hand, without much reference to the future. During 
the early years of a system’s operation the employees’ contributions 
are often more than sufficient to meet all needs, but gradually the 
growing pension roll demands heavier and heavier annual payments, 
the contributions of the employees are progressively inadequate to 
the situation, and the employing agency is called upon for rapidly 
increasing annual contributions. 

Under the actuarial reserve system a fund is established, and the 
employer, like the employee, pays into this regular contributions 
The rate of contribution is so calculated for both sides that the fund 
receives annually an amount which, put at compound interest, will 
be sufficient to pay each employee when his time for retirement comes 
the share of the retirement allowance due for one year’s services, and 
also to pay one year’s share of such other benefits as the system may 
provide. The employing agency usually assumes responsibility for 
benefits due for services given before the plan was adopted and makes 
regular contributions to liquidate this accrued liability. Ordinarily 
such plans provide for an actuarial review of the situation at stated 
intervals, with a stipulation that, if the review shows a need for it, the 
rate of contribution may be revised. 

The actuarial reserve plan is a comparatively recent development 
and is still far from general. There is a good deal of opposition to it 
in many places, for which it is rather difficult to find a definite reason. 
Probably part of the objection is due to the fact that such systems 
require careful and systematic operation, while the cash disburse- 
ment systems may be installed and operated for some time with little 
consideration of any kind. Naturally, those which are so installed 
and operated are likely to come to grief, and examples of this were 


found in the present survey. If, however, the employing agency has 
undertaken to make what appropriations are needed, it may be a long 
while before the increasing demands create active dissatisfaction and 
lead to a recasting of the system, and meanwhile the plan may be held 
up as an example of the success of a cash disbursement system, free 
from the red tape and tiresome formality of an actuarial reserve 
system. 
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In some cases the objection is due to a belief that the actuarial 
reserve systems are less favorable to the employees than the other 
fori. In one city the charge was definitely brougkt that under these 
sysiems the employee contributes too much and receives too little. 
The argument ran that contributions are based on the life expecta- 
tion at the age fixed for retirement, and that this life expectation is 
calculated from the mortality tables of insurance companies, which 
in turn are based upon the experience of the companies. But insur- 
ance companies hs var with selected cases; applicants are subjected 
to a rigid physical examination and rejected if they fall below a pre- 
scribed standard. Naturally, among such a selected group the life 
expectation at any given age would be greater than in a miscellaneous 
group, such as the retirants of a teachers’ or municipal employees’ 
system, so that contributions based upon insurance experience are 
unduly high; that is, the average retirant dies before he has received 
the actuarial equivalent of the contributions to his credit. As yet 
the actuarial systems are rather too new for this objection to have 
been either disproved or verified; it seems, however, as if the provi- 
sions for reviewing the system at stated intervals with the possibility 
of revising the rates of contribution, if desirable, should meet the 
difficulty, provided it exists. 


Inclusiveness of Systems 


Another point of difference is in the inclusiveness of retirement 
systems. Originally such plans were formed only for a particular 
group, Whose risks were the same, and for whom uniform provisions 
sonal easily be adapted. As the desirability of having retirement 
systems became apparent, the number of such groups increased until 
there might be 9 or 10 systems among the employees of one muni- 
cipality, or as many different teachers’ systems as there were cities in 
a State. Unfortunately, even this duplication of systems did not 
provide for all employees, and in the same city some groups might 
be enjoying a prosperous retirement plan, others might have no such 
protection at all, and still others be covered by an expensive andi ill- 
managed system. In an effort to meet this situation, the inclusive 
plans were formed, designed to cover all the employees of a State, 
or a city, thus avoiding duplication of effort and unnecessary expense, 
and insuring to all employees the protection of a strong, well-planned 
and thoroughly solvent system. When such an inclusive system is 
introduced, usually groups already covered by a retirement system 
are given their choice of coming in or remaining under their own 
plan, and there is a good deal of diversity in the attitude of the 
groups toward such an offer. Generally, the police and firemen 
cling to their own systems; in Baltimore the firemen and in Boston 
both police and firemen have been brought into the — system, 
but lasiteee they have remained obieide. The teachers vary from 
place to place, but on the whole seem to prefer their separate organi- 
zations. The Chicago teachers present an interesting argument in 
favor of this. The municipal employees, they point out, are largely 
men, and the municipal system kin been sledahit with a view to 
their needs, but the teachers are largely women. Men’s dependents 
are usually younger than themselves while women’s dependents are 
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apt to belong to a generation older than themselves. The pro 
for dependents, therefore, which is attractive to men is wholly 
teresting to women; of what use is a “‘child’s annuity” to an un: 
ried woman, supporting an aged aunt or an invalid parent? 1) the 
teachers should go into the general system, they would be he! ping 
to support a plan which is not adapted to their peculiar needs, as ‘ |e); 
own system 1s; therefore they prefer to remain under their own. 
On the whole, however, where a well-planned State or muni: ipal 


sion 
nin- 
nar- 


system has been inaugurated, there seems an increasing tendency {o; 
it to become all-inclusive. Sometimes an outside group comes i) as 
a whole, bringing with it the funds of its own system, as well as jis 


liabilities; sometimes it is arranged that those in the service .t g 
given time shall remain under their own system, the benefits it. )ro- 
vides being guaranteed to them, but that all newcomers shall ei te; 
the general system. Thus, in most cities in which a municipal 
system has been installed, there are a number of dying systeins: 
they will remain more or less in force until those who were in the 
service when the municipal system came into being have passed wut, 
while their successors are covered by the general plan. 


Benefits 


A retirement allowance or pension, usually based on age and 
length of service, but sometimes on only one of these factors, is of 
course common to all the systems. There is a good deal of diversity 
as to these qualifications. Among the police and firemen, where {ul 
physical strength and agility may be required for good service, there 
are obvious reasons for setting an early age for optional retirement, 
but the situation is different where clerical and administrative grovips 
are concerned. Practically all the systems made retirement coi- 
pulsory by 70, though some of them provided for extensions in the 
case of unusually well qualified employees. An age for optional 
retirement was common, ranging in the different systems from 5\() or 
under to 65. Among 41 systems, not including police and firemen’: 
plans, 14 had only a service requirement, with no reference to ave: 
in 3 the age for optional retirement was set at from 50 to 58, in 16 
at 60, in 5 at 62, and in 3 at 65; in several of these an earlier age \ as 
set for women. Few of these systems kept any record of age at 
retirement, but in general the officials believed that employees 
tended to hold on to their jobs as long as possible, and that unless 
physical incapacity intervened they remained in the service ¢vn- 
siderably beyond the age for optional retirement. 

The service qualification also presents considerable variation. [1 
some of the actuarial reserve systems, there was neither age jor 
service requirement; the amount of the allowance to be drawn by 
the employee depended partly upon his length of service and par'|y 
upon his age at retirement, and he might use his own discretion ab«iit 
withdrawing, unless he should become incapacitated for service, 
when retirement would become compulsory. Where a service 
requirement was imposed, it varied from 10 to 40 years, 25 yeu's 
being the commonest period, and 30 the next in order. | 

Other benefits are allowances for disability directly due to ‘ii 
performance of duty, allowances for ordinary disability, refund 0! 
contributions in case of separation from the service before reachiig 
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pel sionable status, provision for dependents in case of the death of 
an .ctive member or pensioner, and, in a few cases, a separation allow- 
ance for those who, after a certain length of service, are dismissed 
for some cause not involving their own fault or delinquency. Not 
many systems have all these benefits, the particuler ones included 
depending largely upon the kind of employees covered. In police 
and fire departments, for instance, death or serious injiiry resulting 
from the performance of duty is a constant possibility, and disability 
allowances and provision for dependents are of almost as much impor- 
tance to a man as the normal retirement allowance. These benefits, 
therefore, are found in nearly all the police and fire systems, and 
sometimes they are worked out very elaborately. In some cases the 
employee’s contribution is calculated to cover his own risk of ordi- 
nary disability and part of the allowance to his widow, if he dies 
from natural causes, while the employing agency provides the whole 
of the special allowance for duty disability and for the widows and 
children of those dying as a result of injuries received in the service. 

Among teachers and clerical employees, on the other hand, the 
service involves little or no risk of this character, and the systems 
are less likely to include such benefits. It is unusual for teachers’ - 
systems, for instance, to make provision for dependents, and when 
they do it is apt to be confined to a choice given the retirant upon 
withdrawal between taking the full allowance to which he is entitled, 
with the understanding that at his death the whole matter is closed, 
or of taking a reduced allowance which, in case of his death, is to be 
continued to some beneficiary he has named. 

On the whole, the tendency among the newer systems is to include 
more benefits than are found in the early systems, and especially to 
make some provision for dependents. The return of contributions, 
commonly with interest and sometimes with compound interest, is 
frequent among the newer systems. The omission of this provision 
is sometimes defended on the ground that the worker in making his 
contributions is really paying for insurance. If he should be injured 
or die during his service, he would receive an allowance, or his de- 
pendents would receive some compensation. He has this protection 
so long as he remains in the service, and if he retires before the time 
when he would receive a retirement allowance, he has no claim for 
anything further. The separation allowance is not common, but 
seems to have grown in favor recently. It is intended to prevent 
hardship in cases where a faithful and competent employee finds, 
after he has served for years, that a reorganization of the service has 
abolished his position, or that a reduction of the force has become 
necessary and that he is laid off in consequence, or that some other 
cause for which he has no responsibility bas left him without a position. 


Federal Employees’ Retirement System 


THE RETIREMENT system applying to the employees of the Federal 
Government is a compulsory contributory system, the employees 
contributing a percentage of their salaries, and there being an implied 
assumed responsibility by the Government for the difference between 
what the employees pay and the actual cost of the benefits, and also 
lor the cost of benefits allowed to annuitants or pensioners for service 
rendered prior to the inauguration of the system. 
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The system covers all civil-service employees and certain «tho, 
specified classes of employees of the Federal Government and re«i|,, 
annual employees of the District of Columbia municipal govern: epi 

Contributions.—The employees contribute 3% per cent of hei 
basic salaries, this being deducted from their salaries. 

Retirement benefits —The annuity for old-age and for disability jy. 
tirement is computed by multiplying the average annual basic s:|ary 
(not to exceed $1,500) for the last 10 years of service by the nuinber 
of years of service (not to exceed 30) and dividing the produc: hy 
45. The maximum allowance specified in the law is $1,000, but the 
actual maximum is $999.96, as the law also specifies that the annuity 
shall be fixed at the nearest multiple of 12. 

In case of separation from the service before becoming eligible {or 
retirement, the employee’s contributions are returned to him, with 
interest. 

Conditions of retirement —Employees must have reached the age of 
70 and have rendered at least 15 years’ service to be eligible to retire- 
ment with an annuity, except that letter carriers, post-office clerks, 
sea-post clerks, laborers, and mechanics may retire at age 65, and 
railway postal clerks and employees in extrahazardous occupations 
and those employed in the Tropics may retire at age 62. Retirement 
is compulsory at these ages but 2-year extensions may be granted 
by the head of the department; after August 20, 1930, no employee 
may be continued in the civil service more than four years beyond 
the age of retirement. For a disability retirement annuity, the 
employee must have had 15 or more years of service and be totally 
disabled for useful or efficient service by reason of disease or injury. 

For retirement benefits on being involuntarily separated from the 
service employees must be 45 years of age or over and have had at 
least 15 years’ service, and the separation must not be by reason of 
misconduct or delinquency. 

There is no provision in the law for dependents of employees. 

Administration.—The administration of the retirement system is in 
the Commissioner of Pensions under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Retirement System of the Territory of Hawaii 








THE RETIREMENT system of the Territory of Hawaii, established 
January 1, 1926, is a joint contributory system, established upon an 
actuarial basis. It applies to all the employees, including teachers, 
of the Territorial government, and is open to county and city ei- 
ployees also, membership being compulsory for all except those in 
the service when the act establishing the system was passed, with 
whom it was optional. 

Contributions.—The employees contribute a percentage of their 
salaries, determined by sex, occupational group, and age at entrance. 
For general employees, the rates for men range from 4.06 to 7.15 
per cent and those for women from 4.58 to 8.06 per cent, while for 
teachers the rates for men range from 3.76 to 6.23 per cent and those 
for women from 4.50 to 7.73 per cent. 

The government’s contribution, calculated as a percentage of tlic 
aggregate pay roll, consists of a normal contribution to cover i's 
share of the cost of benefits earned by that year’s service and a de- 
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fcicney contribution to meet the accrued liability, the contributions 
fxed for the first two years of operation being 3.06 and 2.91 per cent, 
respectively, of the pay roll. 

Retirement benefits—The normal service-retirement allowance is 
one-seventieth of the average annual salary for the last 10 years of 


S service multiplied by the number of years of service. For those em- 


ployed after January 1, 1926, the employee’s contributions, it is 
expected, will pay half of this and the Territory pays the other half; 
for those in the service before that date the government pays the whole 
cost of the years of prior service. 

The ordinary disability benefit is nine-tenths of what the service 
allowance would be for the same period of service, the minimum 
being 25 per cent of the average final salary, unless the retirant 
entered the service after age 40, when it is nine-tenths of what he 
would have received had he remained in the service till age 60. 

The accidental or duty disability benefit consists of an annuity 
bought by retirants’ accumulated contributions and an allowance 
from the government equal to two-thirds of his average final salary. 

In case of death from ordinary causes the decedent’s contributions 
are returned with interest and the Government pays the beneficiaries 
a lump sum equal to 50 per cent of the decedent’s last year’s salary. 
If death is from an accident occurring in the discharge of duty the 
widow, children under 18, or dependent parents receive a pension of 
50 per cent of the decedent’s average final salary. 

If an employee leaves the service for any cause other than death or 
retirement his contributions are returned with interest. If he should 
be dropped from the service without his fault, after 20 years’ service, 
he is entitled to a discontinued-service allowance, payable at age 60, 
equal to a service-retirement allowance based on years of service ren- 
dered and salary at the time of being dropped. Several options are 
offered at time of retirement, allowing a smaller personal allowance 
and certain benefits to designated beneficiaries. 

Conditions gid retirement.—Service retirement is permitted at the 
age of 60 and is compulsory at 70. An ordinary disability benefit is 
granted after a minimum of 10 years’ service. There is no age or 
service requirement for the accidental or duty disability benefit and 
the accidental-death benefit, but for the ordinary death benefit one 
or more years of service is required. 

Administration.—The retirement system is administered by a board 
of trustees, consisting of the treasurer and the auditor of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, ex officio, a member elected by the membership of 
the system, and two citizens of Hawaii, not employees, one of whom 
must be a responsible officer of a bank in the Territory or must have 
had similar experience. 


Retirement System for Employees of the Dominion of Canada 


Tue PRESENT Canadian retirement system for civil-service em- 
ployees is a contributory one. It applies to all permanent civil- 
service employees with annual salaries of $600 or over, whose duties 
prevent them from engaging in any other substantially gainful 
occupation. 

Contributions.—Employees pay 5 per cent of their salaries for the 
first 35 years of service, no further contributions being required, the 
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Government contributing whatever additional sums may be nec s 
to maintain the system. 

Retirement benefits—The superannuation allowance is one-fii ici} 
of the average salary of the last 10 years multiplied by the yeirs of 
service (not exceeding 35). The retiring allowance granted on 6: y. 
rence of disability or abolition of office is equal to the superanniy. 
tion allowance the employee would be entitled to if he had att:ined 
age 65. On voluntary withdrawal or dismissal, without retir:nt’, 
fault, contributions are returned without interest. Provision js 
made for widow’s, children’s, and dependents’ allowances. 

If 10 years’ service has not been rendered, a gratuity not exceeding 
one month’s pay for each year of service is granted on occurren:e oj 
disability or on abolition of office, and a gratuity not exceeding: tho 
amount of contributions without interest is paid when employe js 
required to retire on marriage; a gratuity is also granted to the 
dependents of a deceased contributor. 

Conditions for retirement.—Superannuation retirement is optional 
at age 65 and compulsory at 70, but extensions up to 75 may be 
granted. ‘Ten years’ service is required for superannuation and dis. 
ability retirement allowances, but gratuities are given in certain 
instances where 10 years’ service has not been rendered. 


Administration.—The system is administered by the department of 
finance. 


ary 


Public Service Retirement Systems in European Countries 


Tue stupy of foreign public service retirement systems covers |\ is. 
tria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 


Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. ()/ 
these 12 systems those of Belgium, Great Britain, and Germany, {or 
officials, provide pensions for which the Government pays the entire 
cost. In the other countries mentioned the system is in the nature of 
social insurance, even though often called a pension system, the em- 
ployees paying a part, usually 50 per cent, or all of the cost. 
Employees cotered.—In most of. these countries the systems cover 
not only employees in Government offices but also those in Govern- 
ment establishments and corporations. The Netherlands system 
also covers provincial and municipal employees, and in Norway such 
employees may be brought under the system by special decree. 
Contributions.—In the following countries the employees contrib ite 
a percentage of their salaries and the Government pays the remain¢er 
of the cost: Austria (2.8 and 3.2 per cent, according to length of 
service), Czechoslovakia (not more than 5 per cent), Denmark (3 
per cent), Italy (6 per cent), Norway (10 per cent), and Sweden (3 
to 6 per cent). In France the employees contribute 6 per ceni of 
their salaries and the Government 9 per cent, while in Switzerl:nd 
the employees pay 5 per cent and the Government pays 7 per cent 
and in addition the employees contribute 4 and the Governmen| 5 
monthly payments of any salary increase. In the Netherlands ‘he 
employees contribute 3 per cent of their basic salaries and the Govern- 
ment 10 per cent to the employees’ pension fund, and the employes 
and the Government each contribute 5% per cent of such salaries to 
the widows’ and orphans pension fund. Employees in Germ:)y 
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other than officials contribute from 1 to 10 marks per month, varying 
ith salary. 

me snditions for retirement.—Most of these countries fix both an age 
and a service requirement for retirement. The most common age 
set is 65 years—Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, Nether- 
lands, and Norway (for females) fixing this age. Austria, France, 
and Great Britain set the age at 60, and Sweden at 67, while only 


.two—Denmark and Switzerland—have as high an age limit as 70 for 


all employees, Norway having that age requirement only for male 
employees. ‘There is no age requirement in Italy after 40 years’ 
service and in Switzerland after 50 years’ service for males and 35 
years’ service for females. 

’ In Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, for male employees, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, and Sweden 10 years of service is required for 
retirement; in Denmark, 2 to 30 years; in Germany, for female 
employees, 5 years; in Norway, 10 to 30 years; in Italy, 20 years; 
and in Belgium and France, 30 years. Frequently longer service is 
required for maximum benefits. 

In ease of disability there is no service requirement, except that in 
France 15 years’ service are required where the disability was caused 
outside the service, and in the Netherlands 7 years’ service are 
required when the disability is not serious, permanent, or total. 

Retirement allowances.—The service allowances paid vary with 
length of service, salary, or amount of contributions. In the follow- 
ing countries a proportion of the last annual salary or income from 
service is paid: Austria, 78.3 per cent (maximum); Denmark, two- 
tenths to forty-sixtieths; Germany, for officials, 35 to 80 per cent; 
and Switzerland, 15 to 70 per cent. In other countries the propor- 
tion is of the average salary or income from service for a certain 
number of years multiplied by the years of service, the average 
salary taken being for the last three years in Great Britain (men, 
one-eightieth plus lump sum; women, one-sixtieth), Italy (one- 
fortieth of first 4,000 lire and one-sixtieth of the remainder) and 
the Netherlands (1.75 per cent; maximum, 70 per cent of basic salary), 
and for the last five years in Belgium (one-sixtieth). Norway pays 
from 54 to 66 per cent of the highest annual salary, and the other 
countries pay specified amounts. 

The disability allowance is equal either to the full service ailowance 
(as in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, for 
employees, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland), or to a part of the 
salary (as in Great Britain, full salary; maximnum, £300; Netherlands, 
30 to 70 per cent; Germany, for officials, 35 per cent (maximum); 
France, one-third to three-fourths, or full service pension; and in 
Italy, one-fortieth for each year of service). 

Provisions for survivors.—In all of these countries provision is made 
for the widow and children of a deceased employee. In Belgium they 
are provided for by special funds, established and regulated by law. 
In Great Britain a gratuity may be granted the widow and orphans 
on the death of an employee in the discharge of duty. In other 
countries a certain percentage of the deceased employee’s pension is 
allowed his dependents, generally 50 per cent for the widow and 
from 10 to 100 per cent for the orphans, as a rule varying with the 
number of orphans. In Denmark, however, the orphans are granted 
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a specified sum, and in Sweden the amount paid the orpha: 
determined by the pension board, the total of the widows’ 
orphans’ pensions not to exceed the pension of the deceased. 

Admimstration.—The retirement systems of these countric. js 
either by a special board under a Government department, us) :||y 
the treasury or the department of social welfare (in Austria, Bele: ::) 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, Norway 
and Sweden), or by an independent State or national insurance 0 \\\c, . 
(in Germany), or under a Federal council (in the Netherlands 14 
Switzerland). 
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Stability of Employment in Paper and Pulp and Slaughtering 
and Meat-Packing Industries 


HESE studies of the paper and pulp industry and of the slauch- 

tering and meat-packing industry have been made for the pur- 
pose of measuring the degree of regularity of employment and to as- 
certain whether employment has improved during recent years. The 
plan of analysis is the same as that employed in similar studies of 
various industries previously published in the Labor Review, as 
follows: Railroad industry, August, 1928; iron and steel industry, 
November, 1928; men’s clothing industry, January, 1929; automobile 
industry, February, 1929; leather industry and boot and shoe industry, 
March, 1929. 

The basic data for the study are derived from monthly reports 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by most of the important 
manufacturing plants, as part of the general employment survey made 
monthly by the bureau and covering almost 12,000 plants in various 
lines of industry. As these reports give only the number of emplov- 
ees of all kinds without separation by occupational groups, the pres- 
ent analysis must disregard occupational differences and treat the 
employees of a plant as a unit. 

he method here employed for the measurement of stability is 
that of the reldtionship of average monthly employment during the 
year to the number of employees in the month of maximum employ- 
ment. Thus, if during 1928 a particular plant had a monthly aver- 
age of 90 employees and the maximum number in any month was 
100, then the stability of employment may be fairly said to be 90) 
per cent. In other words, if the 100 men needed to fill the positions 
at the busiest season had no other opportunity for work, then each 
man would have an opportunity of 90 per cent of full-time employ- 
ment. Of course, this is rarely quite true, but it is often substantial|y 
true; and, in any case, the method offers a fairly accurate measure 0! 
the degree in which a particular establishment has attained a con:i- 
tion of stable employment. On the other hand, failure of an esta!)- 
lishment to obtain a good level of stability in one or all occupatiois 
must not necessarily be attributed to faulty management. May 
factors over which the management has little or no control miy 
affect the stability of employment. Nevertheless, an employme:: 
stability of or very near to 100 per cent is the desirable eis 
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Paper and Pulp Industry 


Tin PERCENTAGES of full-time employment (computed as described 
above) are presented for each of the years 1923 to 1928 for 91 paper 
and pulp mills, among which are mills manufacturing various kinds 
of pulp and paper, including paper board. | 

The establishments are arranged in the table in descending order 
according to the favorableness of their showing in 1928. 

The average for all the plants studied is over 90 per cent for the six 
years. As to some individual plants, the stability rates are very good, 
among which are plants Nos. 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 21, and 25. 
These plants had a geor stability of employment for all the years 
shown. Other individual plants had good employment stability for 
all the years except one or two, when the rate fell below the average, 
while very few of the plants show a consistently poor rate. 

The improvement is readily seen by an examination of the last 
portion of the table. In 1923, 61.6 per cent of the plants had a sta- 
bility rate of 90 or over, and in 1928, 82.5 per cent of the plants 
had a rate of over 90 per cent. 
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INDUSTRY 
= State 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 

RRR ape A Rg eS 8 Si 92.5 96. 3 98. 0 98. 5 98. 8 98. 8 

9 ee be ahh hl. 6 oe ak te Ce 98. 7 96. 9 94. 6 94. 2 94.0 98. 8 

D EG cn dieh ocala ac 0d ab dulbeenesom 91.3 79.9 86. 1 82.9 82.0 98.7 

4 Fe ED, 0 os ch rh nadutitcd ontdbdiittes denne 76. 4 96. 1 92.8 94.8 95. 2 98. 2 

5 OL... Sk oh cet co Se 96. 2 95. 2 88. 0 95. 1 92. 6 98. 1 

6 nodes ERE DO Ra SS Sie pe SS eee saa 90. 5 89.8 88. 0 89.1 91.2 98. 0 
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Unear oe per Git. ose est iis 5.5 re 3.3 2.2 2. 















































Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry 


THE PERCENTAGES of full-time employment (computed as 
described) are presented for each of the years 1923 to 1928 
slaughtering and meat-packing establishments. 


The establishments are arranged in the table in descending orer 
according to the favorableness of 

The averages as worked out indicate that in this industry, «+ 
whole, employment is fairly stable, although the table does not aie 
close any appreciable improvement in stability during the years 1°23 
to 1928. ew of the individual plants studied have a consistently 
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their showing in 1928. 
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cood rate of stability. In plants Nos. 1, 6, 17, and 29 employment 
.as been fairly good for the whole 6-year period. Many of the plants 
naintain a low rate of stability of employment.’ 


BLE 2.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE SLAUGHTERING AND 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE SLAUGHTERING A ) 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY—Continued 
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Federal Legislation Concerning Railroad Employees 


Constitutional Powers 


NDER the Federal Constitution (art. 1, sec. 8, par. 3), Con- 
gress has been given power to legislate on the subject of con.- 
merce between the States (interstate commerce). As all powers 
not given to the Federal Government by the Constitution have been 
reserved to the States, the States have therefore retained power over 
their local, or intrastate commerce.' The States, however, can not 
exercise this power in such a way as to place a direct burden upon 
interstate commerce.” It has been further held that if the State had 
the power over interstate commerce in a particular case in the 
absence of Federal legislation, the only question that would arise 
would be whether or not Congress had acted and, if so, whether the 
State legislation were void as being repugnant to the act of Congress.’ 
State legislation is valid as long as Congress is silent on the subjec' 
but ceases to exist as to interstate commerce when Congress acts. 
With these fundamental propositions in mind, the present discussion 
proceeds on the basis that if Congress has acted on a particular 


subject within its sphere of control over interstate commerce the — 


State can not act; but where Congress has not acted the State can 
act, provided, of course, no direct burden is placed on interstate 
commerce. As the subject is a large one it has for convenience bee! 
divided into the several subjects under which labor legislation 1}; 
usually discussed. 


Employees Engaged in Interstate Commerce 


THE power of Congress over interstate commerce enables it to 
ass legislation affecting employees engaged in such commerce. 
Saveral cases have arisen under the employers’ liability act in which 
it was necessary to decide when an employee is engaged in interstate 
commerce. As many employees are engaged in work of an interstate 





1 United States Constitution, Amendment X. 

2 The Minnesota rate 230 U. 8. 352; see discussion, pp. 396, 397. 

2 Napier 9. Atlantic Coast 272 U. 8. 605; Erie R. R. Co. ». New York, 233 U. 8. 671; Second em 
ployers’ liability cases, 223 U. 8. 1 
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and intrastate nature, the question is often a difficult one. In passing 
statutes affecting employees soenged in interstate commerce, Con- 
oress may, in effect, regulate employees who are engaged in intra- 
state commerce most of the time. If they are engaged in interstate 
con:merce any of the time they are subject to the power of Congress 
while so engaged and if the employments can not be separated the 
Federal legislation wil! control. 

In deciding whether a particular employee was engaged in inter- 
stale commerce the Supreme Court of the United States laid down 
the following rules:* ‘The employee is engaged in interstate commerce 
while engaged in (1) interstate work, (2) intrastate work so closely 
connected with interstate commerce as to be a part of it, (3) intra- 
state and interstate work with no interval of time between the com- 
merces, separating the duties, (4) intrastate and interstate work 
which could not be separated in duty and responsibility.* 


Contract of Employment 


Ir is NoT within the power of government, State or Federal, under 
our Constitution, to compel any employer to employ or continue in 
his employment a particular employee or compel any person against 
his will to perform personal services for another. Every person has 
the right to be employed by whom and upon such terms as he agrees 
to, and an employer may employ whom he chooses upon such terms 
as he agrees to. An employee may quit his employment whenever 
he pleases for any reason and the employer may likewise discharge 
an employee whenever he pleases and for any reason. ‘These prin- 
ciples, however, are subject to the rights of the parties to damages > 
or other relief when a specific contract has been entered into and its 
terms broken and are also subject to legal restrictions and laws for 
the protection of the health, safety, and welfare of the employees 
and the public.® 

The States may require of an employee certain physical or mental 
standards (such as that he must not be color blind. or illiterate or 
both)® and may provide for the examination and licensing of em- 
ployees,’ but these requirements must have a reasonable relation to 
the duties to be performed and must not be arbitrary.’ 

Neither the Federal Government nor any State can make it a 
criminal offense to discharge an employee because of his member- 
ship in a union.’ The United States Supreme Court has said that 
labor associations are organized for the general purpose of improving 
or bettering the conditions and conserving the interests of its mem- 
bers as wage earners, ‘‘an object entirely legitimate and to be com- 
mended rather than condemned.”® Collective bargaining between 





‘ Pedersen v. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railway Co., 229 U. 8. 146; Southern Railway Co. ». 
Puckett, 244 U. 8. 571; Erie Railroad Co. v. Collins, 253 U.S. 77; Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. 
». Di Donato, 256 U. 8. 327; Southern Pacific Railroad Co. v. Industrial Accident Co 251 U. 8. 
259; Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash Railroad Co. v. Smith, 250 U. 8. 101; Kinzell », Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., 250 U. 8. 130; Walsh v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 
223 U. 8.1; Norfolk & Western way 0. 229 U. 8. 114; St. San Francisco & Texas Rail- 
way 0, Seale, 229 U. 8. 156; North Car Ra v. Zachary, 232 U. 8. ; Shanks v. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, 239 U. 8. 556; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad v. Yurkonis, 238 
U. 8. 439; Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Raiiroad Co. ». Burtch, 263 U. 5. 540. 
< Adair 2. United States, 208 U. 8. 161; Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. 8. 1; Penna. Federation », P. R. R. 

0. . 8. 203. 

6 See Labor Laws of the United Sta Bui. No. 370 of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 1230. 

7 Smith v. Alabama, 124 U. 8. 465; Nashville, etc., Ry. ». Alabama, 128 U. 8. 96. 

§ Smith o. Texas, 233 U. 8. 630. 

° Adair v. United States, 208 U. 8. 161, 178. 
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the railroads and their employees is apparently provided for in the 
railway labor act of 1926, which provides for mediation and »;};. 
tration of disputes between the railroads and their employees }, 
does not provide for compulsion.” 


Congress has not acted in this field of legislation except in ay 
attempt to make it a criminal offense to discharge an employee 
because of union membership, which act was held unconstitutio;:,|° 
and by the passage of the railway labor act of 1926. The Siates 
may act in the absence of Federal legislation, and in the absence of 
any special legislation concerning the employment of railroad workers 


the general law of the State concerning contracts of employient 
controls. 


Hours of Labor 


Prior To March 4, 1907, the several States of the Union had the 
power to pass legislation regulating the hours of labor of persons 
engaged in interstate commerce by rail as well as those engaged in 
intrastate commerce. On that date Congress passed a law limiting 
the hours of service of certain employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce by rail. This act, which was asiniaben on May 4, 1916, is 
now the law and reads as follows: " 


Section 61. Carriers and transportation subject to provisions of chapter; “ ;ail- 
road” and ‘‘employees’’ defined.—The provisions of this chapter shall apply to 
any common ecarrier or carriers, their officers, agents, and employees, engaged 
in the transportation of passengers or property by railroad in the District of 
Columbia or any Territory of the United States, or from one State or Territory 
of the United States or the District of Columbia to any other State or Territory 
of the United States or the District of Columbia, or from any place in the United 
States to an adjacent foreign country, or from any place in the United States 
through a foreign country to any other place in the United States. The term 
“‘railroad”’ as used in this chapter shall include all bridges and ferries used or 
operated in connection with any railroad, and also all the road in use by any com- 
mon ¢earrier operating a railroad, whether owned or operated under a contract, 
agreement, or lease; and the term ‘‘employees’’ as used in this chapter s).all 
be held to mean persons actually engaged in or connected with the movement 
of any train. (March 4, 1907, ch. 2939, sec. 1, 34 Stat. 1415.) 

Sec. 62. Hours of service limited.—It shall be unlawful for any common carricr, 
its officers or agents, subject to this chapter to require or permit any emplovce 
subject to this chapter to be or remain on duty for a longer period than 16 ¢vn- 
secutive hours, and whenever any such employee of such common ¢arrier s!1/! 
have been continuously on duty for 16 hours he shall be relieved and not required 
or permitted again to go on duty until he has had at least 10 consecutive hours 
off duty; and no such eet ha who has been on duty 16 hours in the aggregate 
in any 24-hour period shall required or permitted to continue or. again go on 
duty without having had at least 8 consecutive hours off duty: Provided, That 
no operator, train dispatcher, or other employee who by the use of the telegrap) 
or telephone dispatches, reports, transmits, receives, or delivers orders pertaining 
to or affecting train movements shall be required or permitted to be or remuin 
on duty for a longer period than 9 hours in any 24-hour period in all towers, 
offices, places, and stations continuously operated night and day, nor for a longer 

riod than 13 hours in all towers, offices, places, and stations operated only during 
he daytime, except in case of emergency, when the em ees named in this 
proviso may be permitted to be and remain on duty for ditional hours in a 
24-hour period on not exceeding three days in any week: Provided furt/’, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission may after full hearing in a particular ¢:\-¢ 





1 May 20, 1926, 44 Stat. 577. U.8. Code, Title 45, sees. 151-163, particular 


ly sec. 152. 
” March 4, 1907, 34 Stat. 1415, as amended May 4, 1916, 39 Stat. 61. See U. 8. Code, Title 45, secs. 61.‘ ‘. 
Balt. & Ohio R. R 612. 


. ». Ind. Com. Comm., 221 U. 8; 61 
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and for good cause shown extend the period within which a common carrier shall 
comply with the provisions of this proviso as to such case. (March 4, 1907, 
ch. 2939, sec. 2, 34 Stat. 1416.) 

Suc. 63. Penalty; suits therefor; excepiions from operation of act.—Any such 
common ¢earrier, or any officer or agent thereof, requiring or permitting any em- 
ployee to go, be, or remain on duty in violation of the next preceding section of 
this chapter shall be liable to a penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $500 
for each and every violation, to be recovered in a suit or suits to be brought by 
the United States district attorney in the district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the locality where such violations shall have been committed; 
and it shall be the duty of such district attorney to bring such suit upon satis- 
factory information being lodged with him, but no such suit shall be brought 
after the expiration of one year from the date of such violation; and it shall also 
be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to lodge with the proper 
district attorney information of any such violations as may come to its knowledge. 
In all prosecutions under this chapter the common carrier shall be deemed to 
have knowledge of all acts of all its officers and agents: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this chapter shall not apply in any case of casualty or unavoidable 
accident or the act of God; nor where the delay was the result of a cause not known 
to the carrier or its officer or agent in charge of such employee at the time said 
employee left a terminal, and which could not have been foreseen: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this chapter shall not apply to the crews of wreck- 
ing or relief trains. (March 4, 1907, ch. 2939, sec. 3, 34 Stat. 1416; May 4, 1916, 
ch. 109, sec. 1, 39 Stat. 61.) 

Sec. 64. Enforcement by Interstate Commerce Commission.—It shall be the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to execute and enforce the pro- 
visions of this chapter, and all powers granted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are hereby extended to it in the execution of this chapter. (March 4, 
1907, ch. 2939, see. 4, 34 Stat. 1417.) 


Congress having acted on the subject of limiting the hours of labor 
of certain employees engaged in interstate commerce by rail, the power 
of the States to regulate the hours of labor of these employees has 
ceased to exist." On September 3, 5, 1916, the act of Congress 
known as the Adamson Law, making eight hours the standard of a 
day’s work for the purpose of computing the wages of certain em- 
ployees, was approved and reads as follows: “ 


Section 65. Establishment of eight-hour day.—Eight hours shall, in contracts 
for labor and service, be deemed a day’s work and the measure or standard of a 
day’s work for the purpose of reckoning the compensation for services of all 
employees who are now or may hereafter be employed by any common carrier 
by railroad, except railroads independently owned and operated not exceeding 
100 miles in length, electric street railroads, and electric interurban railroads, 
which is subject to the provisions of chapter 1, Title 49, Transportation, and who 
are now or may hereafter be actually engaged in any capacity in the operation 
of trains used for the transportation of persons or property on railroads, except 
railroads independently owned and operated not exceeding 100 miles in length, 
electric street railroads, and electric interurban railroads, from any State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia to any other State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or from one place in a 
Territory to another place in the same Territory, or from any place in the United 
States to an adjacent foreign country, or from any place in the United States 
through a foreign country to any other place in the United States: Provided, 
That the above exceptions shall not apply to railroads though less than 100 miles 
in length whose principal business is leasing or furnishing terminal or transfer 
facilities to other railroads, or are themselves engaged in transfers of freight 
between railroads or between railroads and industrial plants. (September 3, 5, 
1916, ch. 436, sec. 1, 39 Stat., 721.) ; 

Sec. 66. Penalty for violation—Any person —— any provision of the 
preceding section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall 
be fined not less than $100 and not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not to exceed 
one year, or both. (September 3, 5, 1916, ch. 436, sec. 4, 39 Stat. 722.) 





” Erie R. R. Co. v. New York, 233 U. 8. 671; Northern Pacific Railway Co. 2. Washington, 222 U. 8. 370. 
18 39 Stat. 721. See U.S. Code, Title 45, secs. 65, 66. Wilson ». New, 243 U. 8. 332. 
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Wages 


THE NEAREST the Congress ever came to fixing wages of rail: yaq 
employees was by the passage of the Adamson Act of Septemb:: 3. 
5, 1916, already mentioned, which made eight hours the standa::! j;, 
computing the wages of employees. The constitutionality of {his 
law was upheld in the case of Wilson v. New, upon the grounds {9} 
it was an “‘hours of labor” law."* Laws have been passed providing 
for the settlement of disputes between the railroads and their «)),. 
ployees through mediation and arbitration but not through com))\\- 
sory arbitration.” The compulsory fixing of wages does not appear 
to be looked upon with favor by the Supreme Court of the United 
States.’ 

Laws regulating the time and place of payment, medium of pay- 
ment, method of computation, deductions, priorities, liens on and 
attachment of wages, have been subjects which have received the 
attention of the legislatures of the States. These are general laws 
and very often affect employers and employees generally in the St: tes 
but in many cases are limited to certain industries or types of em- 
ployers. This type of legislation may be made applicable to railroads 
=f their employees. As these laws only indirectly affect interstate 
commerce and place no direct burden upon that commerce the 
legislation has been upheld as applicable to employees engaged in 
interstate commerce. '® 


Employers’ Liability for Injury to Employees 





THE COMMON-LAW liability of employers for injury to their em- 
ployees is based upon the negligence of the employer. At common 
law it was considered the duty of the employer to use reasonable 
care in protecting his employees while they were engaged in the per- 
formance of their work. He was required to provide a safe place to 
work, to furnish safe tools and appliances, and to conduct his business 
in a safe manner and to select competent fellow servants. The non- 
performance of the duties devolving upon the employer, when i 
resulted in injury to an employee, rendered him liable to a suit for 
damages based on negligence.” 

Under the common-law theory, the employee assumed the ordinary 
risks of the employment. He also assumed the risk involved where 
an abnormal danger existed of which the employee was aware but in 
spite of which he continued to work. If the employee was negligent 
and if without such negligence the accident would not have happene(, 
the employer was relieved of liability. If the negligence of a ‘fellow 
employee”’ caused the accident, ahd: the employer had exercised reii- 
sonable care in his selection, the employer was not held liab|:. 
These three common-law defenses, ‘‘assumption of risk,” ‘co- 
tributory negligence,” and the “fellow-servant rule,” very often 
relieved the employer of responsibility for injuries to employees." 





10 May 20, 1926, 44 Stat. 577. .U. 8. Code, Title 45, secs. 151-163, particularly sec. 152. 
vee in Wilson v. New, 243 U. 8. 332 and see also Ft. Smith and W. R. R. Co. v. Mills, 
is Adkins 0, Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525; Wolff Packing Co. ». Industrial Court, 267 U. 8. 552. 
6 Erie R. R. Co. v. Williams, 233 U. 8. 685. 
1” Commons and Andrews: Principles of Labor Legislation, p. 426. 
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In :906 Congress passed an employers’ liability act, but this law 
was )eld unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court 
pecause it affected ‘‘any” employee, whether engaged in interstate 
or intrastate commerce, and was therefore an exercise of power beyond 
the authority granted to Congress by the Constitution.’ On April 
92, 1908, the second employers’ liability act was approved and it was 
later held constitutional.” It applies to employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and as amended in 1910 modifies the common law 
under which employees engaged in interstate commerce by rail can 
hold liable their employers for injuries incurred while engaged in their 

m loyment. 
! Tho effect of the Federal employers’ liability act was briefly stated 
in a recent case as follows: 


The Federal employers’ liability act, supra, relating to the liability of eommon 
carriers by railroad to their employees suffering injuries while engaged in inter- 
state commerce, abrogates the common-law rule under which the negligence of a 
fellow servant is a bar to recovery, its effect being to make the negligence of a 
fellow servant the negligence of the employer. It eliminates contributory negli- 
gence as & bar to recovery, by providing as a rule of comparative negligence that 
damages shall be diminished by the jury in prenowsies to the amount of negli- 
gence proximately attributable to the injured employee, and eliminates entirely 
the defense of contributory negligence in cases where the violation by the carrier 
of any [Federal] statute enacted for the safety of employees proximately con- 
tributed to the injury. It does not, however, change the rule that an employee 
shall be held to have assumed the risk of his employment, except where there 
jsa violation by the carrier of a[ Federal] statute enacted for the safety of employees 
that proximately contributed to the injury or death of such employee. The 
risk of his employment that the employee assumes is the ordinary, usual, obvious, 
and unavoidable dangers and perils naturally ificident thereto, so far as these 
are not attributable to the employers’ negligence. The defense of assumption 
of risk, like that of contributory negligence, is based upon the knowledge and 
appreciation of the servant of the danger causing the accident, and knowledge 
is presumed as regards the usual and ordinary risks. The risk resulting from the 
negligence of the employer will also be assumed by the employee when, with 
knowledge thereof and appreciation of the danger resulting therefrom, he con- 
tinues his employment without objection, and is thereafter injured by reason 
of such negligence, and knowledge of the negligent conduct and resulting danger 
will be presumed when such conduct and danger are so patent, open, obvious, or 
apparent that an ordinary careful person under the circumstances would observe 
and appreciate them. But if the employee had no notice or knowledge of the 
peril, or by the exercise of reasonable and ordinary care he could not have known 
of it, he ean not be held to have assumed the risk. [Citations dropped.] 


The statutes of 1908 and 1910, as found in the code of 1926, title 
45, chapter 2, are as follows: 


Section 51. Liability of common carriers by railroad, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, for injuries to employees from negligence——Every common carrier by 
railroad while engaging in ecommerce between any of the several States or Ter- 
ritories, or between any of the States and Territories, or between the District of 
Columbia and any of the States or Territories, or between the District of Colum- 
bia or any of the States or Territories and any foreign nation or nations, shall © 
be liable in damages to any person suffering injury while he is employed by such 
carrier in such commerce, or, in case of the death of such employee, to his or her 
personal representative, for the benefit of the surviving widow or husband and 
children of such employee; and, if none, then of such employee’s ‘parents; and, if 
none, then of the next of kin dependent upon such employee, for such injury or 
death resulting in whole or in part from the —o of any of the officers, 
agents, or employees of such carrier, or by reason of any defect or insufficiency, 





'S June 11, 1906, 34 Stat. 232, held unconstitutional in the employers’ liability cases, 207 U. 8. 463. 

v Apr. 22, 1908, 35 Stat. 65. Amended Apr. 5, 1910, 36 Stat. 201. U.8. Code, Title 45, secs. 51-59, held 
constitutional second employers’ liability cases, 223 U.S.1. Baltimore & O, 8. W. R. Co. o, Carroll, 
163 N. E, 99, 102. Supreme Court of rei Aey Oct. 2, 1928. 
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due to its negligence, in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, traci: 
bed, works, boats, wharves, or other equipment. (April 22, 1908, ch. 1/9 
1, 35 Stat. 65.) 

Sec. 52. Carriers in Territories or other possessions of United States.- 
common carrier by railroad in the Territories, the District of Colum} 
Panama Canal Zone, or other possessions of the United States shall be |; 
damages to any person suffering injury while he is employed by such ¢a: 
any of said jurisdictions, or, in case of the death of such employee, to his oy her 
personal representative, for the benefit of the surviving widow or husband anq 
children of such employee; and, if none, then of such employee’s parents; anq 
if none, then of the next of kin dependent upon such employee, for such injury 
or death resulting in whole or in part from the negligence of any of tlie o/licer: 
agents, or employees of such carrier, or by reason of any defect or insufficieney 
due to its negligence, in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed 
Set aay wharves, or other equipment. (April 22, 1908, ch. 149, sec. 2, 3; 
Stat. 65. 

Sec. 53. Contributory negligence; diminution of damages.—In all actions here. 
after brought against any such common carrier by railroad under or by virtye 
of any of the provisions of this chapter to recover damages for personal i) juries 
to an employee, or where such injuries have resulted in his death, the fact that 
the employee may have been guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar a 
recovery, but the damages shall be diminished by the jury in proportion to the 
amount of negligence attributable to such employee: Provided, That no such 
employee who may be injured or killed shall be held to have been guilty of ey. 
tributory negligence in any case where the violation by such common carrier of 
any statute enacted for the safety of employees contributed to the injury or deat) 
of such employee. (April 22, 1908, ch. 149, sec. 3, 35 Stat. 66.) 


road. 
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Sec. 54. Assumption of risks of employment.—In any action brought against ] 


any common carrier under or by virtue of any of the provisions of this chapter 
to recover damages for injuries to, or the death of, any of its employees, such 
employee shali not be held to have assumed the risks of his employment in any 
case where the violation by such common carrier of any statute enacted for the 
safety of employees contributed to the injury or death of such employee. | April 
22, 1908, ch. 149, sec. 4, 35 Stat. 66.) 

Sec. 55. Contract, rule, regulation, or device exempting from liability; set-off — 
Any contract, rule, regulation, or device whatsoever, the purpose or intent of 
which shall be to enable any common carrier to exempt itself from any liability 
created by this chapter, shall to that extent be void: Provided, That in any 
action brought against any such common carrier under or by virtue of any of 
the provisions of this chapter, such common carrier may set off therein any sum 
it has contributed or paid to any insurance, relief benefit, or indemnity that may 
have been paid to the injured employee or the person entitled thereto on account 
of the injury or death for which said action was brought. (April 22, 1908, ch. 
149, sec. 5, 35 Stat. 66.) 

Sec. 56. Actions; limitation; concurrent jurisdiction of courts; removal of case in 
State court—No action shall be maintained under this chapter unless con- 
menced within two years from the day the cause of action accrued. 

Under this chapter an action may be brought in a district court of the United 
States, in the district of the residence of the defendant, or in which the cause of 
action arose, or in which the defendant shall be doing business at the time of 
commencing such action. The jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
under this chapter shall be concurrent with that of the courts of the sey eral 
States, and no case arising under this chapter and brought in any State court 
of competent jurisdiction shall be removed to any court of the United States. 
Sine aor} 1908, ch. 149, sec. 6, 35 Stat. 66; April 5, 1910, ch. 143, sec. |, 36 

tat. 291. 

Sec. 57. Who included in term ‘‘common carrier.’’—The term ‘‘common ¢a'- 
rier”’ as used in this chapter shall include the receiver or receivers or other er- 
sons or corporatiéns charged with the duty of the management and operation 
of the business of a common carrier. (April 22, 1908, ch. 149, sec. 7, 35 Stat. 66.) 

Sec. 58. Duty or liability of common carriers and rights of employees under 0! /e’ 
acts not impaired.—Nothing in this chapter shall be held to limit the duty or 
liability of common ¢arriers or to impair the rights of their employees ui ler 
any other act or acts of Congress. (April 22, 1908, ch. 149, sec. 8, 35 Stat. 06.) 

Ec. 59. Survival of right of action of person injured—Any right of action 
given by this chapter to a person suffering injury shall survive to his or her }«r- 
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sonal representative, for the benefit of the surviving widow or husband and 
children of such employee, and, if none, then of such employee’s parents; and, 
if pone, then of the next of kin dependent upon such employee, but in such 
eases there shall be only one recovery for the same injury. (April 5, 1910, ch. 
145, sec. 2, 36 Stat. 291.) 


“or a modification of the defense of assumption of risk, see page 66, 
quotation from the United States Code, Title 45, chapter 1, section 7. 

Congress having acted on the subject of the liability of the rail- 
roads to their employees for injuries incurred while such employees 
were engaged in interstate commerce, the States are without power 
to act on this subject. Employees injured while engaged in intra- 
state commerce and not covered by the Federal liability act are cov- 
ered by the laws of the respective States. Employees injured while 
engaged in work of such a local nature as not to be covered by the 
Federal employers’ liability act may have either a right of action for 
damages against the employer under a State law based on negligence, 
or a Claim for compensation under a State workmen’s compensation 


act. 
Labor Disputes 


In 1926 Congress passed the railway labor act.” The measure is a 
recognition of organizations of employers and their employees, respect- 
ively, all disputes to be “‘considered, and, if possible, decided, with all 
expedition, in conference between representatives designated and 
authorized so to confer” by the two parties in interest. Such repre- 
sentatives are to be designated ‘‘as may be provided in their corporate 
organization or unincorporated association, or by other means of 


collective action.” 

Four bodies are provided for in the act, two of them, at least poten- 
tially, being permanent, while two others may be formed on occasion. 
The primary action is to be taken by a board of adjustment which 
may be created “‘by agreement between any carrier or group of 
carriers, or the carriers as a whole and its or their employees.” In 
other words, such board may represent a system, combination of 
systems, or all railroads in the country represented by any organiza- 
tion, and the employees of such units. No term is provided, but 
apparently such body or bodies may be continuing. The second 
agency is governmental, consisting of five members appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to be 
known as the Board of Mediation. Terms are five years, the term 
of one member expiring each year. Thirdly, boards of arbitrators 
may be created on the agreement of the parties for particular occa- 
sions, but with a degree of continuing function for purposes of con- 
struing their own findings. A fourth provision relates to an emer- 
gency board, simply to investigate and make report, to be appointed 
by the President in case of threatened serious interruption of inter- 
state commerce, as it may appear to the Board of Mediation. 

The composition of these groups varies, the boards of adjustment 
consisting exclusively of representatives of the parties in interest, 
being their own appointees. The governmental Board of Mediation 
must contain ‘‘no person in the employment of or who is pecuniarily 
or otherwise interested in any organization of employees or any 





*” May 20, 1926, 44 Stat. 577, U. S. Code, Title 45, sees. 151-163. 
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carrier.” The boards of arbitration will equally represent carr\.;s 
and representatives of employees, the two (or in case of a board of 
six, the four) to select the remaining arbitrator or arbitrators; w/:) 
the emergency board is to be independent and disinterested. 

Nothing savoring of compulsory service or compulsory arbitrat))n 
is countenanced by the act; but once a conclusion is reached by {\:¢ 
processes therein provided for, it is to be final and binding on ive 
parties, and, by making use of the provisions of the act with refere:: 
to filing in the clerk’s office of a district court, such court ent. 
judgment on the award, “‘which judgment shall be final and ¢., 
clusive on the parties.’”” Appeals may be taken from arbitral awar|s 
to district courts, and on up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The point of greatest interest is the experiment of the two parties 
in formulating an agreed basis of conduct, the same being authenti- 
cated by an act of Congress; while the provisions as to validity and 
enforcement are an effort to solve a problem that has presented one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of collective agreements. It is for- 
tunately true that in a great majority of cases the parties have con- 
formed to the agreements made; but disputes as to construction, and 
occasional breaches of faith in respect of such agreements have indi- 
cated the desirability of legal status and judicial enforcement, both of 
which this act provides. 

M Bis statute as found in the code of 1926, title 45, chapter 8, is as 
ollows: 


ile 


Section 151. Definitions, name of act.—When used in this act and for the 
purposes of this act: 

First. The term “‘carrier’’ includes any express company, sleeping-car com- 
pany, and any carrier by railroad, subject to the interstate commerce act, in- 
cluding all floating equipment such as boats, barges, tugs, bridges, and ferries; 
and other transportation facilities used by or operated in connection with any 
such carrier by railroad, and any receiver or any other individual or body, judicial 
or otherwise, when in the possession of the business of employers or carriers 
covered by this act: Provided, however, That the term “carrier” shall not in- 
clude any street, interurban, or suburban electric railway unless such a railwa\ 
is operating as a part of a general steam railroad system of transportation, bi. 
shall not exclude any part of the general steam railroad system of transport:- 
tion now or hereafter operated by any other motive power; 

Second. The term ‘‘ Adjustment Board”’ means one of the boards of adjust- 
ment provided for in this act; 

Third. The term ‘Board of Mediation’? means the Board of Mediatio: 
created by this act; 

Fourth. The term ‘‘commerce” means commerce among the several States 
or between any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia and any foreig) 
nation, or between any Territory or the District of Columbia and any State 
or between any Territory and any other Territory, or between any Territor\ 
and the District of Columbia, or within any Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia, or between points in the same State but through any other State or any 
Territory or the District of Columbia or any foreign nation. 

Fifth. The term ‘‘employee” as used herein includes every person in the 
service of a carrier (subject to its continuing authority to supervise and direc’ 
the manner of rendition of his service) who performs any work defined as tha‘ 
of an employee or subordinate official in the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now in effect, and as the same may be amended or interpreted b\ 
orders hereafter entered by the commission pursuant to the authority whic! 
is hereby conferred upon it to enter orders amending or interpreting such exist- 
ing orders: Provided, however, That no oceupational classification made by orde: 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be construed to define the craft» 
according to which railway employees may be organized by their voluntary 
action, nor shall the jurisdiction or powers of such employee organizations be 
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regarded as in any way limited or defined by the provisions of this act or by the 
orders of the commission. 

sixth. The term “district court” includes the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia; and the term ‘‘circuit court of appeals’? includes the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

This act may be cited as the railway labor act. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 1, 
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44 Stat. 577.) : 
Src. 152. General duties.—First. Duty of carriers and employees to settle dis- 
putes. It shall be the duty of all carriers, their officers, agents, and employees to 


exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain agreements concerning rates of 
pay, rules, and working conditions, and to settle all disputes, whether arising 
out of the application of such agreements or otherwise, in order to avoid any 
interruption to commerce or to the operation of any carrier growing out of any 
dispute between the carrier and the employees thereof. 

Second. Consideration of disputes by representatives. All disputes between 
a carrier and its employees shall be considered, and, if possible, decided, with 
all expedition, in conference between representatives designated and authorized 
so to — respectively, by the carriers and by the employees thereof interested 
in the dispute. 

Third. Designation of representatives. Representatives, for the purposes of 
this act, shall be designated by the respective parties in such manner as may be 
provided in their corporate organization or unincorporated association, or by 
other means of collective action, without interference, influence or coercion 
exercised by either party over the self-organization or designation of repre- 
sentatives by the other. 

Fourth. Conference of representatives; time; place; private agreements. In 
case of a dispute between a carrier and its employees, arising out of grievances 
or out of the interpretation or application of agreements concerning rates of 
pay, rules, or working conditions, it shall be the duty of the designated repre- 
sentative or representatives of such carrier and of such employees, within ten 
days after the receipt of notice of a desire on the part of either party to confer 
in respect to such dispute, to specify a time and place at which such conference 
shall be held: Provided, (1) That the Vers so specified shall be situated upon the 
railroad line of the carrier invoived unless otherwise mutually agreed upon; 
and (2) that the time so specified shall allow the designated conferees reasonable 
opportunity to reach such Po of conference, but shall not exceed twenty 
days from the receipt of such notice: And provided further, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to supersede the provisions of any agreement (as 
to conferences) then in effect between the parties. 

Fifth. Manner of dealing with certain disputes. Disputes concerning changes 
in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions shall be dealt with as provided in 
section 6 and in other provisions of this act relating thereto. (May 20, 1926, 
ch. 347, sec. 2, 44 Stat. 577.) 

Sec. 153. Boards of adjusiment.—First. Creation of boards of adjustment; 
agreements and their provisions. Boards of adjustment shall be created by 
agreement between any carrier or group of carriers, or the carriers as a whole, 
and its or their employees, 

The agreement— 

(a) Shall be in writing; 
bola Shall state the group or groups of employees covered by such adjustment 

ard; 

(ec) Shall provide that gr pi between an employee or group of reg oe So 
and @ carrier growing out of grievances or out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, shall be 
handled in the usual manner up to and including the chief operating officer of 
the earrier designated to handle such disputes; but, failing to reach an adjust- 
ment in this manner, that the dispute shall be referred to the designated adjust- 
ment board by the b ehiie or by either party, with a full statement of the facts 
and all supporting data bearing upon the dispute; ; 

(d) Shall provide that the parties may be heard either in person, by counsel, 
or other ee ee as they may respectively elect, and that adjustment 
boards shall hear and, if possible, decide promptly all disputes referred to them 
as provided in paragraph (c). Adjustment boards shall give due notice of all 
hearings to the employee or employees and the carrier or carriers involved in 


the dispute; 
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(e) Shall stipulate that decisions of adjustment boards shall be fin: and 
binding on both parties to the dispute; and it shall be the duty of both 


20 © abide 
by such decisions; 

(f) Shall state the number of representatives of the employees and the », imber 
of representatives of the carrier or carriers on the adjustment board, vhich 
number of representatives, respectively, shall be equal; 


(g) Shall provide for the method of selecting members and filling vaca cies. 

(h) Shall provide for the portion of expenses to be assumed by the respective 
parties; 

(i) Shall stipulate that a majority of the adjustment board members s| 
competent to make an award, unless otherwise mutually agreed; 

(j) Shall stipulate that adjustment boards shall meet regularly at such 


ull be 


imes 
and places as designated; and 
(k) Shall provide for the method of advising the employees and carrier or 
carriers of the decisions of the board. 
Second. Settlement of disputes by mutual and voluntary agreement. No hing 


in this act shall be construed to prohibit an individual carrier and its emp|uyccs 
from agreeing upon the settlement of disputes through such machinery of con. 


tract and adjustment as they may mutually establish. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, 
sec. 3, 44 Stat. 578.) 


Sec. 154. Board of mediation.—First. Board of mediation; creation; compo- 
sition; term of office; quorum; salary of members; qualifications; removal. 
There is hereby established, as an independent agency in the executive branch 


of the Government, a board to be known as the Board of Mediation and to be 
composed of five members appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The terms of office of the members first taking 
office shall expire, as designated by the President at the time of nomination, 
one at the end of the first year, one at the end of the second year, one at the end 
of the third year, one at the end of the fourth year, and one at the end of the 
fifth year, alter January 1, 1926. The terms of office of all successors shall 
expire five years after the expiration of the terms for which their predecessors 
were appointed; but any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of his predecessor. Vacancies in the 
board shall not impair the powers nor affect the duties of the board nor of the 
remaining members of the board. A majority of the members in office shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the board. Each 
member of the board shall receive a salary at the rate of $12,000 per annum, 
together with necessary traveling expenses and subsistence expenses, or per diem 
allowance in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of law applicable thereto, 
while away from the principal office of the board on business required by this act. 
No person in the employment of or who is pecuniarily or otherwise interested 
in any organization of employees or any carrier shall enter upon the duties of 
or continue to be a member of the board. 

A member of the board may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
~— of duty, malfeasance in office, or ineligibility, but for no other cause. 

cond. Chairman; principal office; delegation of powers; oaths; seal; report. 
The board shall annually designate a member to act as chairman. The board 
shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, but it may meet 
at any other place whenever it deems it necessary. The board may designate 
one or more of its members to exercise the functions of the board in mediation 
proceedings. Each member of the board shall have power to administer oaths 
and affirmations. The board shall have a seal which shall be judicially noticed. 
The board shall make an annual report to Congress. 

Third. Appointment of experts and other employees; salaries of employees; 
expenditures. ‘The board may (1) appoint such experts and assistants to act in 
a confidential capacity and, subject to the provisions of the civil service laws, 
such other officers and employees, and (2) in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923 fix the salary of such experts, assistants, officers, and employees, «11d 
(3) make such expenditures (including expenditures for rent and personal servis 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, for law books, iodicals, and books 
of reference, and for printing and binding, and including expenditures for salar ics 
and compensation, necessary traveling expenses and e ses actually incurred 
for subsistence, and other payed expenses of boards of arbitration, in ««- 
cordance with the provisions of section 7) as may be necessary for the execut')) 
of the functions vested in the board, or in the boards of arbitration, and as 1)! 
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vided for by the Congress from time to time. All expenditures of the 
hoar | shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 4, 44 Stat. 579.) 

“| «155. Functions of Board of Mediation.—First. Disputes within jurisdiction 
of Board of Mediation. ‘The parties, or either party, to a dispute between an 
emp oyee or group of employees and a carrier may invoke the services of the Board 
of Mediation created by this act, or the Board of Mediation may proffer its services, 
inany Of the following cases: P 

(a2) A dispute arising out of grievances or out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of agreements concerning rates Of pay, rules, or working conditions not 
adjusted by the parties in conference and not decided by the appropriate adjust- 
nent board; 

(») A dispute which is not settled in conference between the parties, in respect 
to changes in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions; 

(-) Any other dispute not decided in conference between the parties. 

In either event the said board shall promptly put itself in communication 
with the parties to such controversy, and shall use its best efforts, by mediation, 
to bring them to agreement. If such efforts to bring about an amicable adjust- 
ment through mediation shall be unsuccessful, the said board shall at once 
endeavor as its final required action (except as provided in paragraph third of 
this section and in section 10 of this act), to induce the parties to submit their 
controversy to arbitration in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Second. Interpretation of agreement. In any case in whieh a controversy 
arises over the meaning or the application of any agreement reached through 
mediation under the provisions of this act, either party to the said agreement, 
r+ both, may apply to the Board of Mediation for an interpretation as to the 
meaning or application of such agreement. ‘The said board shall upon receipt 
of such request notify the parties to the controversy, and after a hearing of both 
sides give its interpretation within thirty days. 

' Third. Duties of board with respect to arbitration of disputes; arbitrators; 
acknowledgment of agreement; notice to arbitrators; reconvening of arbitrators; 
transfer of records of other boards. The Board of Mediation shall have the 
following duties with respect to the arbitration of disputes under section 7 of 
this act: 

(a) On failure of the arbitrators named by the parties to agree on the remaining 
arbitrator or arbitrators within the time set by section 7 of this act, it shall be 
the duty of the Board of Mediation to name such remaining arbitrator or arbi- 
trators. Itshall be the duty of the board in naming such arbitrator or arbitrators 
to appoint only those whom the board shall deem wholly disinterested in the 
controversy to be arbitrated and impartial and without bias as between the 
parties to such arbitration. Should, however, the board name an arbitrator 
or arbitrators not so disinterested and impartial, then, upon proper investigation 
and presentation of the facts, the board shall promptly remove such arbitrator. 

If an arbitrator named by the Board of Mediation, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, shall be removed by such board as provided by this act, 
or if such an arbitrator refuses or is bea. & to serve, it shall be the duty of the 
Board of Mediation, promptly, to select another arbitrator, in the same manner 
as provided in this act for an original appointment by the Board of Mediation. 

(b) Any member of the Board of Mediation is authorized to take the acknowl- 
edgment of an agreement of arbitration under this act. When so acknowledged, 
or when acknowledged by the parties before a notary public or the clerk of a 
distriet court or a circuit court of appeals of the United States, such agreement 
to arbitrate shall be delivered to a member of said board, or transmitted to said 
board, to be filed in Its office. 

(c) When an agreement to arbitrate has been filed with the Board of Media- 
tion, or with one of its members, as provided by this section, and when the 
said board, or a member thereof, has been furnished the names of the arbitrators 
chosen by the parties to the controversy, it shall be the duty of the Board of 
Mediation to cause a notice in writing to be served upon said arbitrators, notify- 
ing them of their appointment, requesting them to meet promptly to name the 
remaining arbitrator or arbitrators necessary to complete the of arbitra- 
tion, and advising them of the period within which, as provided by the agreement 
to arbitrate, they are empowered to name such arbitrator or arbitrators. 

(d) Either party to an arbitration desiring the reconvening of a board of 
arbitration to pass upon any controversy arising over the meaning or applica- 
tion of an award may so notify the Board of Mediation in writing, stating in 
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such notice the question or questions to be submitted to such reconvened | ard 
The Board of Mediation shall thereupon promptly communicate with the ),e,). 
bers of the board of arbitration, or a subcommittee of such board appoint: | fo, 
such purpose pursuant to a provision in the agreement to arbitrate, and a: 
for the reconvening of said board or subcommittee, and shall notify the res). 
parties to the controversy of the time and place at which the board, or the syb. 
committee, will meet for hearings upon the matters in controversy to be sy}. 
mitted toit. No evidence other than that contained in the record filed wit!: the 
original award shall be received or considered by such reconvened board or 
committee, except such evidence as may be necessary to illustrate the int: 
tations suggested by the parties. If any member of the original board is usable 
or unwilling to serve on such reconvened board or subcommittee thereof, anvther 
arbitrator shall be named in the same manner and with the same powers and 
duties as such original arbitrator. 

(e) The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the custodian of the records, respectively, of the Railroad Labor Board, of 
the mediators designated in the act approved June 1, 1898, providing for media- 
tion and arbitration, known as the Erdman Act, and of the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation created by the act approved July 15, 1913, providing for media- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration, known as the Newlands Act, are hereby 
authorized and directed to transfer and deliver to the Board of Mediation created 
by this act any and all papers and documents heretofore filed with or transferred 
to them, respectively, bearing upon the settlement, adjustment, or determination 
of disputes between carriers and their employees or upon mediation or arbitration 
proceedings held under or pursuant to the provisions of any act of Congress in 
respect to such disputes; and the President is authorized to require the transfer 
and delivery to the Board of Mediation, created by this act, of any and all such 
papers and documents filed with or in the possession of any agency of the Govern- 
ment. The President is authorized to designate a custodian of the records and 
property of the Railroad Labor Board, until the transfer and delivery of such 
records to the Board of Mediation and the disposition of such property in such 
manner as the President may direct. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 5, 44 Stat. 
580.) 

Sec. 156. Procedure in changing rates of pay, rules, and working conditions.— 
Carriers and the representatives of the employees shall give at least thirty days’ 
written notice of an intended change affecting rates of pay, rules, or workiug 
conditions, and the time and place for conference between the representatives 
of the parties interested in such intended changes shall be agreed upon witlin 
ten days after the receipt of said notice, and said time shall be within the thirty 
days provided in the notice. Should changes be requested from more than one 
class or associated classes at approximately the same time, this date for tlie 
conference shall be understood to apply only to the first conference for each class; 
it being the intent that subsequent conferences in respect to each request shall 
be held in the order of its receipt and shall follow each other with reasonable 
promptness. In every case where such notice of intended change has been 

iven, or conferences are being held with reference thereto, or the services of the 
ard of Mediation have been requested by either party, or said board has prof- 
fered its service, rates of pay, rules, or working conditions shall not be altered by 
the carrier until the controversy has been finally acted upon, as required by sec- 
tion 5 of this act, by the Board of Mediation, unless a period of ten days |.as 
elapsed after termination of conferences without request for or proffer of the 
services of the Board of Mediation. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 6, 44 Stat. 582.) 

Sec. 157. Arbitration.—First. Submission of controvery to arbitration. Whe- 
ever a controversy shall arise between a carrier or carriers and its or their emp!v\- 
ees which is not settled either in conference between representatives of the partics 
or by the appropriate adjustment board or through mediation, in the manner 
provided in the preceding sections, such controversy may, by agreement of t!ic 
parties to such controversy, be submitted to the arbitration of a board of three 
(or, if the parties to the controversy so stipulate, of six) persons: Provid:/, 
however, That the failure or refusal of either party to submit a controversy ‘o 
arbitration shall not be construed as a violation of any legal obligation impos: 
upon such y by the terms of this act or otherwise. PRN, aa 

Second. Manner of selecting board of arbitration. Such board of arbitration 
shall be chosen in the following manner: 

(a) In the case of a board of three the carrier or carriers and the represen’ a- 
tives of the employees, parties respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, sh: |! 
each name one arbitrator; the two arbitrators thus chosen shall select a third 
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arbitrator. If the arbitrators chosen by the parties shall fail to name the third 
arbitrator within five days after their first meeting, such third arbitrator shall 
be named by the Board of Mediation. 

(b) In the case of a board of six the carrier or carriers and the representatives 
of the employees, parties respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, shall each 
name two arbitrators; the four arbitrators thus chosen shall, by a majority vote, 
select the remaining two arbitrators. If the arbitrators chosen by the parties 
shall fail to name the two arbitrators within fifteen days after their first meeting, 
the said two arbitrators, or as many of them as have not been named, shall be 
named by the Board of Mediation. 

Third. Board of arbitration; organization; compensation; procedure. (a) 
Notice of selection or failure to select arbitrators. When the arbitrators selected 
by the respective parties have agreed upon the remaining arbitrator or arbitra- 
tors, they shall notify the Board of Mediation; and, in the event of their failure 
to agree upon any or upon all of the necessary arbitrators within the period 
fixed by this act, they shall, at the expiration of such period, notify the Woard 
of Mediation of the arbitrators selected, if any, or of their failure to make or to 
complete such selection. 

(b) Organization of board; procedure. The board of arbitration shall organ- 
ize and select its own chairman and make all necessary rules for conducting its 
hearings: Provided, however, That the board of arbitration shall be bound to give 
the parties to the controversy a full and fair hearing, which shall include an 
opportunity to present evidence in support of their claims, and an opportunity 


; to present their case in person, by counsel, or by other representative as they 


may respectively elect. 

(c) Duty to reconvene; questions considered. Upon notice from the Board of 
Mediation that the parties, or either party, to an arbitration desire the recon- 
vening of the board of arbitration (or a subcommittee of such board of arbitra- 
tion appointed for such purpose pursuant to the agreement to arbitrate) to pass 
upon any controversy over the meaning or application of their award, the board, 
or its subcommittee, shall at once reconvene. No question other than, or in 
addition to, the questions relating to the meaning or application of the award, 
submitted by the party or parties in writing, shall be considered by the recon- 
vened board of arbitration, or its subcommittee. 

\Such rulings shali be acknowledged by such board or subcommittee thereof 
in the same manner, and filed in the e district court clerk’s office, as the 
original award and become a part thereof. 

(d) Competency of arbitrators. No arbitrator, except those chosen by the 
Board of Mediation, shall be incompetent to act as an arbitrator because of his 
interest in the controversy to be arbitrated, or because of his connection with 
or partiality to either of the parties to the arbitration. . 

(e) Compensation and expenses. Each member of any board of arbitration 
created under the provisions of this act named by either party to the arbitration 
shall be compensated by the party naming him. Each arbitrator selected by 
the arbitrators or named by the Board of Mediation shall receive from the Board 
of Mediation such compensation as the Board of Mediation may fix, together 
with his necessary traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred. for sub- 
sistence, while serving as an arbitrator. : 

(f) Award; disposition of original and copies. The board of arbitration shall 
furnish a certified copy of its award to the respective parties to the controversy, 
and shall transmit the original, together with the papers and proceedings and a 
transcript of the evidence taken at the hearings, certified under the hands of 
at least a majority of the arbitrators, to the clerk of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the controversy arose or the arbitration 
is entered into, to be filed in said clerk’s office as hereinafter provided. The said 
board shall also furnish a certified copy of its award, and the papers and proceed- 
ings, including testimony relating thereto, to the Board of Mediation, to be filed 
in its office; and in addition a certified copy of its award shall be filed in the office 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission: Provided, however, That such award 
shall not be construed to diminish or extinguish any of the powers or duties of 
the a Commerce Commission, under the interstate commerce act, as 
amended. 

(g) Compensation of assistants to board of arbitration; expenses; quarters. 
A board of arbitration may, subject to the approval of the Board of Mediation, 
employ and fix the compensation of such assistants as it deems necessary in 
carrying on the arbitration proceedings. The compensation of such employees, 
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urred 
tration, shall be paid by the Board of Mediation. _— oe 
Whenever practicable, the board shall be supplied with suitable quar os in A 
any Federal building located at its place of meeting or at any place whe the 4 
board may conduct its proceedings or deliberations. ; 4 
(h) Testimony before board; oaths; attendance of witnesses; produc: ry 


together with their necessary piety expenses and expenses actually i, 
for subsistence, while so employed, and the necessary expenses of boards 


n { 
documents; subpoenas; compulsion of witnesses; fees. All testimony befo : 


board shall be given under oath or affirmation, and any member of the boa: shal “ 
have the power to administer oaths or affirmations. The board of arbitrati 1, 5, he: 
any member thereof, shall have the power to require the attendance of wit :exses ho’ 
and the production of such books, papers, contracts, agreements, and docu ent. ea 
as may be deemed by the board of arbitration material to a just determination o; on 
the matters submitted to its arbitration, and may for that purpose request the 

clerk of the district court of the United States for the district wherein said ar}yitr,. 
tion is being conducted to issue the necessary subpcenas, and upon such r: 
the said clerk or his duly authorized deputy shall be, and he hereby is, authorized 

and it shall be his duty, to issue such subpcenas. In the event of the failiire of 
any person to comply with any such subpeena, or in the event of the contumiicy of 
any witness appearing before the board of arbitration, the board may invoke the 
aid of the United States courts to compel witnesses to attend and testify aid to 
produce such books, papers, contracts, agreements, and documents to the same 
extent and under the same conditions and penalties as provided for in the act to 
regulate commerce approved February 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto. 

Any witness appearing before a board of arbitration shall receive the same fees 
and mileage as witnesses in courts of the United States, to be paid by the party 
securing the subpcena. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 7, 44 Stat. 582.) ' 

Sec. 158. Agreement to arbitrate; form and contents; signatures and acknowl- 
edgment, revocation.—The agreement to arbitrate— 

(a) Shall be in writing; 

(b) Shall stipulate that the arbitration is had under the provisions of this act: 

(c) Shall state whether the board of arbitration is to consist of three or of 
six members; 

(d) Shall be signed by the duly accredited representatives of the carrier or 
carriers and the employees, parties respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, 
and shall be acknowledged by said parties before a notary public, the clerk of a 
district court or circuit court of appeals of the United States, or before a memi)er 
of the Board of Mediation, and, when so acknowledged, shall be filed in the office 
of the Board of Mediation; 

(e) Shall state specificaily the questions to be submitted to the said board for 
decision; and that, in its award or awards, the said board shall confine iisclf 
strictly to decisions as to the questions so specifically submitted to it; 

(f) Shall provide that the questions, or any one or more of them, submitted 
by the parties to the board of arbitration may be withdrawn from arbitration on 
notice to that effect signed by the duly accredited representatives of all the parties 
and served on the board of arbitration; 

(g) Shall stipulate that the signatures of a majority of said board of arbitration 
affixed to their award shall be competent to constitute a valid and binding award; 

(h) Shall fix a period from the date of the appointment of the arbitrator or 
arbitrators necessary to complete the board (as provided for in the agreem«:t) 
within which the said board shall commence its hearings; 

(i) Shall fix a period from the beginning of the hearings within which the said 
board shall make and file its award: Provided, That the parties may agree «t 
any time upon an extension of this period; 

(j) Shall provide for the date from which the award shall become effective 11 
shall fix the period during which the award shall continue in force; 

(k) Shall provide that the award of the board of arbitration and the evidence 
of the proceedings before the board relating thereto, when certified under ‘he 
hands of at least a majority of the arbitrators, shall be filed in the clerk’s 0!’ ce 
of the district court of the United States for the district wherein the controv«'sy 
arose or the arbitration was entered into, which district shall be designate: |) 
the agreement; and, when so filed, such award and proceedings shall consti! ''« 
the full and complete record of the arbitration; 

(1) Shall provide that the award, when so filed, shall be final and conclu: \« 
upon the parties as to the facts determined by said award and as to the mc''- 
of the controversy decided; 
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Ted 1) Shall provide that any difference arising as to the meaning, or the applica- 
rbi- tio: of the provisions, of an award made by a board of arbitration shall be referred 

hac « for a ruling to the same board, or, by agreement, to a subcommittee of such 
in hoard; and that such ruling, when acknowledged in the same manner, and filed 


the ‘in the same district court clerk’s office, as the original award, shall be a part of 
and shall have the same force and effect as such original award; and 
of (n) Shall provide that the respective parties to the award will each faithfull 


execute the same. 
all (he said agreement to arbitrate, when properly signed and acknowledged as 
or herein provided, shall not be revoked by a party to such agreement: Provided 


Ses however, That such agreement to arbitrate may at any time be revoked an 

Its canceled by the written agreement of both parties, signed by their duly accredited 

of representatives, and (if no board of arbitration has yet been constituted under 

he the agreement) delivered to the Board of Mediation or any member thereof; 

‘a- or, if the board of arbitration has been constituted as provided by this act, 

. Jelivered to such board of arbitration. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 8, 44 Stat. 

qd, 584.) 

of Sec. 159. Award and judgment thereon; r pay of act on individual employee.— 

of First. Filing of award. The award of a board of arbitration, having been acknowl- 

he edged as herein provided, shall be filed in the clerk’s office of the district court 

to designated in the agreement to arbitrate. ae 

1 Second. Conclusiveness of award; judgment. An award acknowledged and 

0 filed as herein provided shall be conclusive on the parties as to the merits and 
facts of the controversy submitted to arbitration, and unless, within 10 days. 

8 after the filing of the award, a petition to impeach the award, on the grounds / 

y hereinafter set forth, shall be filed in the clerk’s office of the court. in which the 
award has been filed, the court shall enter judgment on the award, which judg- 


- ment shall be final and conclusive on the parties. 
Third. Impeachment of award; grounds. Such petition for the impeachment 
or contesting of any award so filed shall be entertained by the court only on one 
or more of the following grounds: 


f (a) That the award plainly does not conform to the substantive requirements 
laid down by this act for such awards, or that the proceedings were not sub- 
r stantially in conformity with this act; 


(b) That the award does not conform, nor confine itself, to the stipulations. of 

the agreement to arbitrate; or 

(c) That a member of the board of arbitration rendering the award was guilty 
of fraud or corruption; or that a party to the arbitration practiced fraud or cor- 
ruption which fraud or corruption affected the result of the arbitration: Provided, 
however, That no court shall entertain any such petition on the ground that an 
award is invalid for uncertainty; in such case the proper remedy shall be a sub- 
mission of such award to a reconvened board, or subcommittee thereof for inter- 
pretation, as provided by this act: Provided, further, That an award contested 
as herein provided shall be construed liberally by the court, with a view to favor- 
ing its validity, and that no award shall be set aside for trivial irregularity or 
clerical error, going only to form and not to substance. 

Fourth. Effect of partial invalidity of award. If the court shall determine that 
a part of the award is invalid on some ground or grounds designated in this sec- 
tion as a ground of invalidity, but shall determine that a part of the award is 
valid, the court shall set aside the entire award: Provided, however, That if the 
parties shall agree thereto, and if such valid and invalid parts are separable, the 
cs shall set aside the invalid part, and order judgment to stand as to the 
valid part. 

Fifth. Appeal; record. At the expiration of ten days from the decision of the 
district court upon the petition filed as aforesaid, final judgment shall be entered 
in accordance with ald decision, unless during said ten days either party shall 
appeal therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. In such case only such portion , 
of the record shall be transmitted to the apartete court as is peeesnery to the 
proper understanding and consideration of the questions of law presented by sai 
petition and to be Secided. ; 

Sixth. Finality of decision of circuit court of appeals. The determination of 
said cireuit court of appeals upon said questions shall be final, and, being certi- 
fied by the clerk thereof to said district court, judgment pursuant thereto shall 
thereupon be entered by said district court. 

Seventh. Judgment where petitioner's contentions are sustained. If the 
petitioner’s contentions are finally sustained, judgment shall be entered setting 
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aside the award in whole or, if the parties so agree, in part; but in such ca the 
parties may agree upon a judgment to be entered disposing of the subject 1 tter 
of the controversy, which judgment when entered shall have the same fore; 


. and 
effect as judgment entered upon an award. 

Eighth. Duty of employee to render service without consent; right to «yit 
Nothing in this act shall be construed to require an individual employee to 1:\e; 
labor or service without his consent, nor shall anything in this act be consi :jeq 
to make the quitting of his labor or service by an individual employee an i| egal 


act; nor shall any court issue any process to compel the performance by an i;(j- 
vidual employee of such labor or service, without his consent. (May 20, 1926. 
ch. 347, sec. 9, 44 Stat. 585.) 

Sec. 160. Emergency board.—If a dispute between a carrier and its employees 
be not adjusted under the foregoing provisions of this act and should, in the 
judgment of the Board of Mediation, threaten substantially to interrupt inter. 
state commerce to a degree such as to deprive any section of the countr\ of 
essential transportation service, the Board of Mediation shall notify the Presi- 
dent, who may thereupon, in his discretion, create a board to investigate and 
report respecting such dispute. Such board shall be composed of such numer 
of persons as to the President may seem desirable: Provided, however, That 10 
member appointed shall be pecuniarily or otherwise interested in any organiza- 
tion of employees or any carrier. he compensation of the members of any 
such board shall be fixed by the President. Such board shall be created sear- 
ately in each instance and it shall investigate promptly the facts as to the 
dispute and make a report thereon to the President within thirty days from the 
date of its creation. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the expenses of such board, including the compensation and the necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred for subsistence, of the mein- 
bers of the board. All expenditures of the board shall be allowed and paid on 
the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman. 

After the creation of such board and for thirty days after such board has made 
its report to the President, no change, except by agreement, shall be made }y 
the parties to the controversy in the conditions out of which the dispute arose. 
(May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 10, 44 Stat. 586.) 

Sec. 161. Effect of partial invalidity of act.—If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, and the application of such provision to other persons or circuin- 
sapet. shall not be affected thereby. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 11, 44 Stat. 
587.) 

Sec. 162. Appropriation.—There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for expenditure by the Board of Mediation in carry- 
ing out the provisions‘of this act. (May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 12, 44 Stat. 57. 

Sec. 163. Repeal of prior legislation; exception.—Titie III of the transporta- 
tion act, 1920, and the act approved July 15, 1913, providing for mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration, and all acts and parts of acts in conflict with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, except that the members, secretar\, 
officers, employees, and agents of the Railroad Labor Board, in office upon tiie 
date of the passage of this act, shall receive their salaries for a period of 30 da\s 
from such date, in the same manner as though this act had not been passed. 
(May 20, 1926, ch. 347, sec. 14, 44 Stat. 587.) 


Safety and Health 


Coneress has from time to time since 1893 passed acts providing 
for safety appliances and inspections.” These acts may be divided 
into two groups—the safety appliance acts, which set forth in the 
statute specific requirements as to particular safety devices; the boiler 
inspection act, which was limited to the inspection of boilers, but by 
amendments it was made the duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission not merely to inspect, but to prescribe rules and regulation- 





11 Mar. 2, 1893, 27 Stat. 531, U. S. Code, Title 45, secs. 1-46; Apr. 1, 1896, 29 Stat. 85; Mar. 2, 1908, 32 Sta’ 
943; Feb. 23, 1905, 33 Stat. 743; June 30, 1906, 34 Stat. 838; May 27, 1908, 35 Stat. 325; May 30, 1908, 35 Sta’ 
476; Apr. 14, 1910, 36 Stat..298; May 6, 1910, 36 Stat. 350; Feb. 17, 1911, 36 Stat. 913; June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 659. 
Mar. 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 1192. 
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by which the fitness of engines for service shall be determined. As to 
the first group, the safety appliance acts, Congress has not manifested 
an intention to occupy the entire field of regulation of equipment and 
therefore State legislation in this field which does not conflict with the 
safety appliance acts is valid and enforceable.” As to the second 
oroup, the boiler inspection acts, Congress has manifested an intention 
to occupy the entire field by delegating general power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” The SR BB conferred on the com- 
mission extend to the design, construction, and the material of every 
part of the locomotive and tender and of all appurtenances and there- 
fore whether or not the commission has seen fit to exercise its author- 
ity to the full extent conferred, and ‘‘ because the standard set by the 
commission must prevail, requirements by the States are precluded, 
however commendable or however different their purpose.” 7? As to 
the locomotive and tender and appurtenances, relief must be sought 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. The acts, as found in 
the United States Code, Title 45, Chapter I, are as follows: 


Section 1. Driving-wheel brakes and appliances for operating train brake system.— 

It shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in interstate commerce by 
railroad to use on its line any locomotive engine in moving interstate traffic not 
equipped with a power driving-wheel brake and appliances for operating the train- 
brake system, or to run any train in such traffic that has not a sufficient number of 
cars in it so equipped with power or train brakes that the engineer on the loco- 
motive drawing such train can control its speed without requiring brakemen to use 
the common hand brake for that purpose. (March 2, 1893, ch. 196, sec. 1, 27 
Stat. 531.) 

Sec. 2. Automatic couplers.—It shall be unlawful for any common carrier en- 
gaged in interstate commerce by railroad to haul or permit to be hauled or used 
on its line any car used in moving interstate traffic not equipped with couplers 
coupling automatically by impact, and which can be uncoupled without the neces- 
sity of men going between the ends of the cars. (March 2, 1893, ch. 196, sec. 2, 
27 Stat. 531.) 

Sec. 3. Refusal of insufficiently equipped cars from connecting lines —When any 
person, firm, company, or corporation engaged in interstate commerce by railroad 
shall have equipped a sufficient number of its cars so as to comply with the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this chapter, it may lawfully refuse to receive from connect- 
ing lines of road or shippers any cars not equipped sufficiently, in accordance with 
the first section of this chapter, with such power or train brakes as will work and 
readily interchange with the brakes in use on its own cars, as required by this 
chapter. (March 2, 1893, ch. 196, sec. 3, 27 Stat. 531.) 

Sec. 4. Grab trons or handholds for security in coupling and uncoupling cars.— 
Until otherwise ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, it shall be un- 
lawful for any railroad company to use any car in interstate commerce that is not 
provided with secure grab irons or handhoids in the ends and sides of each car for 
greater security to men in coupling and uncoupling cars. (March 2, 1893, ch. 
196, sec. 4, 27 Stat. 531.) 

Sec. 5. Standard height of drawbars for freight cars; noncomplying cars excluded 
from traffic—No freight cars, either loaded or unloaded, shall be used in inter- 
state traffic which do not comply with the prescribed standard as to height of 
drawbars. (March 2, 1893, ch. 196, sec. 5, 27 Stat. 531.) 

Sec. 6. Failure to equip cars as provided; duly of district atiorneys and interstate 
commerce commission; exceptions from operation of provisions.—Any common 
carrier engaged in interstate commerce by railroad using any locomotive engine, 
running any train, or hauling or permitting to be hauled or used on its line any 
car in violation of any of the preceding provisions of this chapter, shall be liable 
to a penalty of $100 for each and every such violation, to be recovered in a suit 
or sutts to be brought by the United States district attorney in the district court 
of the United States having jurisdiction in the locality where such violation shall 
have been committed; and it shall be the duty of such district attorney to bring 
such suits upon duly verified information being lodged with him of such viola- 





*% Napier o. Atlantic Coast Line, 272 U. 8. 605, 613. 
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tion having occurred; and it shall also be the duty of the Interstate Com» ore. 
Commission to lodge with the proper district attorneys information of any «ch 
violations as may come to its knowledge: Provided, That nothing in this ¢)). pte; 
contained shall apply to trains composed of four-wheel cars or to trains ¢ jp. 
posed of eight-wheel standard logging cars where the height of such car fro: top 
of rail to center of coupling does not exceed 25 inches, or to locomotives us: d jp 
hauling such trains when such cars or locomotives are exclusively used fo: the 
transportation of logs. (March 2, 1893, ch. 196, see. 6, 27 Stat. 532; April 1 

1896, ch. 87, 29 Stat. 85.) 

Sec. 7. Assumption of risk by employees ——Any employee of any common ¢ar. 
rier engaged in interstate commerce by railroad who may be injured by any 
locomotive, car, or train in use contrary to the provision of this chapter ~))a/| 
not be deemed thereby to have assumed the risk thereby occasioned, alth ugh 
continuing in the employment of such carrier after the unlawful use of ~ich 
locomotive, car, or train had been brought to his knowledge. (March 2, 193. 
ch. 196, sec. 8, 27 Stat. 532.) 

Sec. 8. Provisions of chapter extended.—The preceding provisions and reg \ire- 
ments of this chapter shall be held to apply to common carriers by railroads jy 
the Territories and the District of Columbia and shall apply in all cases, whether 
or not the couplers brought together are of the same kind, make, or type; and the 
provisions and requirements relating to train brakes, automatic couplers, gral 
irons, and the height of drawbars shall be held to apply to all trains, loco:io- 
tives, tenders, cars, and similar vehicles used on any railroad engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and in the Territories and the District of Columbia, and to al! 
other locomotives, tenders, cars, and similar vehicles used in connection thiecre- 
with, excepting those trains, cars, and locomotives exempted by the provisicons 
of section 6 of this chapter, or which are used upon street railways. (March 
2, 1903, ch. 976, sec. 1, 32 Stat. 943.) 

Sec. 9. Number of cars to be operated with power or train brakes; increase of 
number.— Whenever, as provided in this chapter, any train is operated \ ith 
power or train brakes not less than 50 per centum of the cars in such train s}::l! 
have their brakes used and operated by the engineer of the locomotive draw ing 
such train; and all power-braked cars in such train which are associated together 
with said 50 per centum shall have their brakes so used and operated; and, to 
more fully carry into effect the objects of said chapter, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may, from time to time, after full hearing, increase the minimum 
percentage of cars in any train required to be operated with power or train brakes 
which must have their brakes used and operated as aforesaid; and failure to 
comply with any such requirement of the said Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall be subject to the like penalty as failure to comply with any requiremecut 
of this section. (March 2, 1903, ch. 976, sec. 2, 32 Stat. 943.) 

Sec. 10. Former duties, requirements, and liabilities continued unless speci ficully 
amended.—N othing in sections 8 and 9 of this chapter shall be held or constriucd 
to relieve any common carrier, the Interstate Commerce Commission, or :i\y 
United States district attorney from any of the provisions, powers, duties, |i- 
bilities, or requirements hereinbefore set out, and all of such provisions, powers, 
duties, requirements, and liabilities shall, except as specifically amended by scc- 
tions 8 and 9, apply thereto. (March 2, 1903, ch. 976, sec. 3, 32 Stat. 943.) 

Sec. 11. Safety appliances required for each car; when hand brakes may be 
omitted.—It shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this chapter to haul, or permit to be hauled or used on its line any ear subject 
to the provisions of this chapter not equipped with appliances herein provid«d 
for to wit: All cars must be equipped with secure sill steps and efficient hand 
brakes; all cars ae secure ladders and secure running boards shal! vc 
canoes with such ladders and running boards, and all cars having ladders s}\:\!! 
also equipped with secure handholds or grab irons on their roofs at the t:)s 
of such ladders: Provided, That in the loacing and hauling of long commodit s 
requiring more than one car, the hand brakes may be omitted on all save one f 
the cars while they are thus combined for such purpose. (April 14, 1910, ©). 
160, sec. 2, 36 Stat. 298.) 

Sec. 12. Safety appliances, as designated by commission, to be standards of eq: )- 
ment; modification of standard height of drawbars.—The number, dimensions, |. :\- 
tion, and manner of application of the ee hed provided for by sections 4 aid 

: nterstate Commerce Commission s!):'|! 
remain as the standards of equipment to be used on all cars subject to the p'- 
visions of this chapter, unless changed by an order of said Interstate Comme: 
Commission, to be made after full hearing and for good cause shown; and failu': 
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to comply with any such requirement of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
chal! be subject to a like penalty as failure to comply with any requirement of 
this chapter. Said commission is hereby given authority, after hearing, to modify 


or ciange, and to prescribe the standard height of drawbars and to fix the time 
wit) in whieh such modification or change shall become effective and obligatory, 
and prior to the time so fixed it shall be unlawful to use any car or vehicle in 
interstate or foreign traffic which does not comply with the standard now fixed 
or tue standard so prescribed, and after the time so fixed it shall be unlawful 
to use any car or vehicle in interstate or foreign traffic which does not compl 
with the standard so prescribed by the commission. (April 14, 1910, ch. 160, 
sec. 3, 36 Stat. 298.) 

svc. 13. Penalty for using car not equipped as provided; hauling car for repairs 
where equipment becomes defective; liability for death or injury of employee; use of 
chains tnstead of drawbars.—Any common carrier subject to this chapter using, 
hauling, or permitting to be used or hauled on its line, any car subject to the 
requirements of this chapter not equipped as provided in this chapter, shall be 
liable to a penalty of $100 for each and every such violation, to be recovered as 
provided in section 6 of this chapter: Provided, That where any car shall have 
been properly equipped, as provided in this chapter, and such equipment shall 
have become defective or insecure while such car was being used by such carrier 
upon its line of railroad, such car may be hauled from the place where such 
equipment was first discovered to be defective or insecure to the nearest available 
point where such car can be repaired, without liability for the penalties imposed 
py this section or section 6 of this chapter, if such movement is necessary to 
make such repairs and such repairs can not be made except at such repair point; 
and such movement or hauling of such car shall be at the sole risk of the carrier, 
and nothing in this section shall be construed to relieve such carrier from liability 
in any remedial action for the death or injury of any railroad employee caused 
to such employee by reason of or in connection with the movement or hauling 
of such car with equipment which is defective or insecure or which is not main- 
tained in accordance with the requirements of this chapter; and nothing in this 
proviso shall be construed to permit the hauling of defective cars by means of 
chains instead of drawbars, in revenue trains or in association with other cars 
that are commercially used, unless such defective cars contain livestock or 
“perishable” freight. (April 14, 1910, ch. 160, sec. 4, 36 Stat. 229.) 

Sec. 14. Liability for using car with defective equipment, except as specified.— 

Except that, within the limits specified in the preceding section of this chapter 
the movement of a car with defective or insecure equipment may be made with- 
out ineurring the penalty provided by the statutes, but shall in all other respects 
be unlawful, nothing in sections 11, 12, and 13 of this chapter shall be held or 
construed to relieve any common carrier, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or any United States attorney from any of the provisions, powers, duties, lia- 
bilities, or requirements heretofore set out in this chapter; and, except as afore- 
said, all of such provisions, powers, duties, requirements, and liabilities shall 
apply. (April 14, 1910, ch. 160, sec. 5, 36 Stat. 299.) 
_ Sue. 15. Enforcement by commission.—It shall be the duty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to enforce the provisions of this chapter as to equipment 
of each car with safety appliances and all powers heretofore gran to said 
commission are hereby extended to it for the purpose of such enforcement. 
(April 14, 1910. ch. 160, sec. 6, 36 Stat. 299.) ; 

Sec. 16. Application of provisions te common carriers and vehicles subject to 
‘safety appliance acts.’’—The provisions of sections 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, as to 
the equipment of cars with the designated safety appliances apply to every 
common earrier and every vehicle subject to what are commonly khown as the 
‘safety appliance acts” set out in the first nine sections of this chapter. (April 
14, 1910, ch. 160, sec. 1, 36 Stat. 298.) 

Sec. 17. Locomotives to be equipped with safety ash pans.—It shall be unlawful 
for any common e¢arrier enga in interstate or foreign commerce by railroad 
to use any locomotive in moving interstate or foreign traffic or for any common 
carrier by railroad in any Territory of the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia to use any locomotive, not equipped with an ash pan which can be dumped 
or.emptied and cleaned without the necessity of any employee going under 
such locomotive. (May 30, 1908, ch. 225, sees. 1, 2, 35 Stat. 476.) — 

Sec. 18. Penalty for violation and actions therefor; duties of district attorneys 
and of commission.—Any such common carrier using any locomotive in violation 
of the provisions of the preceeding section shall be liable to a penalty of $200 for 
each and every such violation, to be recovered in a suit or suits to be brought by the 
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United States district attorney in the district court of the United States }, vin 
jurisdiction in the locality where such violation shall have been committe | aa 
it shall be the duty of such district attorney to bring such suits upon duly y. ified 
information being lodged with him of such violation having occurred; a;\q j; 
shall also be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to lodge wit), ¢}, 
proper district attorneys information of any such violations as may come ;) jt, 
knowledge. (May 30, 1908, ch. 225, sec. 3, 35 Stat. 476.) ; 

Suc. 19. Enforcement by commission.—It shall be the duty of the Inter-iat, 
Commerce Commission to enforce the provisions as to safety ash pans, and al 
powers heretofore granted to said commission are hereby extended to it for the 
purpose of such enforcement. (May 30, 1908, ch. 225, sec. 4, 35 Stat. 476. 

Sec. 20. Who included in the term ‘“‘common carrier’’.—The term “common 
carrier’’ as used in sections 17 and 18 of this chapter shall include the receive, 
or receivers or other persons or corporations charged with the duty of the manage. 
ment and operation of the business of a common carrier. (May 30, 1908, ch. 225, 
sec. 5, 35 Stat. 476.) 

Sec. 21. Provisions not applicable to locomotives on which ash pans not neces- 
sary.— Nothing in the provisions of sections 17 to 20, inclusive, shall apply t, 
any locomotive upon which, by reason of the use of oil, electricity, or other <\ch 
agency, an ash panis not necessary. (May 30, 1908, ch. 225, sec. 6, 35 Stat. 476.) 

Sec. 22. Inspection of locomotives and appurtenances; definitions.—When usec 
in sections 23 to 34, inclusive, the terms ‘carrier’? and ‘‘common ¢arrier” mea) 
a common carrier by railroad, or pore by railroad and partly by water, within 
the continental United States, subject to chapter 1 of Title 49, transportation, 
as amended, excluding street, suburban, and interurban electric railways unless 
operated as a part of a general railroad system of transportation. The term 
“‘railroad’’ as used in said sections shall include all the roads in use by any 
common carrier operating a railroad, whether owned or operated under a ¢w1- 
tract, agreement, or lease, and the term ‘‘employees”’ as used in said sections 
shall be held to mean persons actually engaged in or connected with the move- 
ment of any train. (February 17, 1911, ch. 103, sec. 1, 36 Stat. 913; June 7, 
1924, ch. 355, sec. 1, 43 Stat. 659.) 

Sec. 23. Use of unsafe locomotives and appurtenances unlawful; inspection and 
tests.—It shall be unlawful for any carrier to use or permit to be used on its line 
any locomotive unless said locomotive, its boiler, tender, and all parts and 
appurtenances thereof are in proper condition and safe to operate in the service 
to which the same are put, that the same may be employed in the active service 
of such carrier without unnecessary peril to life or limb, and unless said loco- 
motive, its boiler, tender, and all parts and appurtenances thereof have been 
inspected from time to time in accordance with the provisions of sections 28, 2°), 
30, and 32 and are able to withstand such test or tests as may be prescribed in 
the rules and regulations hereinafter provided for. (June 7, 1924, ch. 355, sec. 2, 
43 Stat. 659.) 

Src. 24. Chief inspector and assistant chief inspectors; appointment ani 
salaries.—There shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a chief inspector and two assistant chief inspectors 
of locomotive boilers, who shall have general superintei :'ence of the inspectors 
hereinafter provided for, direct them in the duties heret.y imposed upon thei, 
and see that the requirements of this chapter as to the inspection of locomotives, 
their boilers, tenders, and so forth, and the rules, regulations, and instructions 
made or given hereunder are observed by common carriers subject hereto. Tic 
said chief inspector and his two assistants shall be selected with reference to their 
practical knowledge of the construction and repairing of boilers, and to their 
fitness and ability to systematize and carry into effect the provisions hereof 
relating to the inspection and maintenance of locomotive boilers. The chief 
inspector shall receive a salary of $6,000 per year and the assistant chief inspectors 
shall each receive a salary of $5,000 per year; and each of the three shall be paid 
his traveling expenses incurred in the performance of his duties. (February |/, 
1911, ch. 103, sec. 3, 36 Stat. 914; June 7, 1924, sec. 6, 43 Stat. 659. 

Suc. 25. Offices; legal, technical, stenographic, and clerical help.—The office «f 
the chief inspector shall be in Washington, D. C., and the Interstate Commer: 
Commission shall provide such legal, technical, stenographic, and clerical he!) 
as the business of the offices of the chief inspector and his said assistants ma\ 
require. (February 17, 1911, ch. 103; sec. 3, 36 Stat., 914; June 7, 1924, ch. 355, 
sec. 3, 43 Stat. 659.) 

Suc. 26. Inspection districts; appointment and assignment of district inspectors; 
salaries and expenses; examinations of applicants; disqualifications.—Immediate)| 
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after his appointment and qualification the chief inspector shall divide the 
territory comprising the several States and the District of Columbia into 50 
locomotive boiler inspection districts, so arranged that the service of the inspector 
appointed for each district shall be most effective, and so that the work required 
of each inspector shall be substantially the same. Thereupon there shall be 
appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 50 inspectors of locomotive 
oilers. Said inspectors shall be in the classified service and shall be appointed 
after competitive examination according to the law and the rules of the Civil 
Service Commission governing the classified service. The chief inspector shall 
assign one inspector so appointed to each of the districts hereinbefore named. 
Each inspector shall receive a salary of $3,600 per year and his traveling expenses 
while engaged in the performance of hisduty. Heshall receivein addition thereto 
an annual allowance for office rent, stationery, and clerical assistance, to be 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but not to exceed in the case 
of any district inspector $1,000. In order to obtain the most competent inspectors 
possible, it shall be the duty of the chief inspector to prepare a list of questions 
to be propounded to applicants with respect to construction, repair, operation, 
testing, and inspection of locomotive boilers, and their practical experience in 
such work, which list, being approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
shall be used by the Civil Service Commission as a part of its examination. No 
person interested, either directly or indirectly, in any patented article required 
to be used on any locomotive under supervision or who is intemperate in his 
habits shall be eligible to hold the office of either chief inspector or assistant or 
district inspector. (February 17, 1911, ch. 103, sec. 4, 36 Stat. 914; June 7, 
1924, ch. 355, sec. 4, 43 Stat. 659.) 

Sec. 27. Appointment and assignment of additional inspectors.—Within the 
appropriations therefor and subject to the provisions of the preceding section, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may appoint, from time to time, not 
more than 15 inspectors in addition to the number authorized in such section, as 
the needs of the service may require. Any inspector appointed under this pro- 
vision shall be so assigned by the chief inspector that his service will be most 
effective. (June 7, 1924, ch. 355, sec. 4, 43 Stat. 659.) 

Sec. 28. Rules and instructions as to inspection.—Rules and instructions for the 
inspection of locomotive boilers which have been made by a carrier subject to 
this chapter and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission are obligatory 
on such carrier until changed in the manner hereafter provided, and a violation 
thereof shall be punished as premans in section 34. A carrier may from time 
to time change such rules and instructions, but such change shall not take effect 
and the new rules and instructions be in force until the same shaJjl have been 
filed with and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The chief 
inspector shall also make all needful rules—regulations, and instructions not incon- 
sistent herewith for the conduct of his office and for the government of the 
district inspectors: Provided, however, That all such rules and instructions shall 
be approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission before they take effect. 
(February 17, 1911, ch. 103, sec. 5, 36 Stat. 914.) 

Sec. 29. Duties of district inspectors; inspection and repairs by carriers; notice 
to carrier of condition of boiler; appeal to chief inspector and reexamination; further 
appeal to commission.—It shall be the duty of each inspector to become familiar, 
so far as practicable, with the condition of each locomotive boiler ordinarily 
housed or repaired in his district, and if any locomotive is ordinarily housed or 
repaired in two or more districts, then the chief inspector or an assistant shall 
make such division between inspectors as will avoid the necessity for duplication 
of work. Each inspector shall make such personal inspection of the locomotive 
boilers under his care from time to time as may be necessary to fully carry out the 
provisions of this chapter, and as may be consistent with his other duties, but he 
shall not be required to make such inspections at stated times or at regular 
intervals. His first duty shall be to see that the carriers make inspections in 
accordance with the rules and regulations established or approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and that carriers repair the defects which such 
inspections disclose before the boiler or boilers or appurtenances pertaining 
thereto are again putin service. To this end each carrier subject to this chapter 
shall file with the inspector in charge, under the oath of the proper officer or 
employee, a duplicate of the report of each inspection required by such rules and 
regulations, sil shall also file with such inspector, under the oath of the proper 
officer or employee, a report showing the repair of the defects disclosed by the 
inspection. he rules and regulations hereinbefore provided for shall prescribe 
the time at which such reports shall be made. Whenever any district inspector 
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shall, in the performance of his duty, find any locomotive boiler or app. rat) 
pertaining thereto not conforming to the requirements of the law or th. rules 
and regulations established and approved as hereinbefore stated, he shal! otify 
the carrier in writing that the locomotive is not in serviceable condition, and ere. 
after such boiler shall not be used until in serviceable condition: Provide: That 
a carrier, when notified by an inspector in writing that a locomotive b« |; is 
not in serviceable condition, because of defects set out and described i), cai, 
notice, may within five days after receiving said notice, appeal to the chic 
inspector by telegraph or by letter to have said boiler reexamined, anc upon 
receipt of the appeal from the inspector’s decision, the chief inspector shal] :<sjvy 
one of the assistant chief inspectors or any district inspector other than tli: oj 
from whose decision the appeal is taken to reexamine and inspect said | \vjilc 
within 15 days from date of notice. If upon such reexamination the boiler js 
found in serviceable condition, the chief inspector shall immediately notify the 
carrier in writing, whereupon such boiler may be put into service without fvirt he, 
delay; but if the reexamination of said boiler sustains the decision of the district 
inspector, the chief inspector shall at once notify the carrier owning or operating 
such locomotive that the appeal from the decision of the inspector is dismissed. 
and upon the receipt of such notice the carrier may, within 30 days, appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and upon such appeal, and after hear: ng, 
said commission shall have power to revise, modify, or set aside such action of 
the chief inspector and declare that said locomotive is in serviceable condition 
and authorize the same to be operated: Provided further, That pending either 
appeal the requirements of the inspector shall be effective. (February 17, 1{11, 
ch. 103, sec. 6, 36 Stat. 915.) 

Sec. 30. Powers and duties of inspectors, and provisions of chapter applicable io 
all parts of locomotive and tender; examinations of inspectors.—The chief inspector 
and the two assistant chief inspectors, together with all the district inspec iors, 
appointed as hereinbefore provided, shall inspect and shali have the same powers 
and duties with respect to all the parts and appurtenances of the locomvtive 
and tender that they have with respect to the boiler of a locomotive and the 
appurtenances thereof, and the provision as to the equipment of locomotives 
shall apply to and include the entire locomotive and tender and all their parts 
with the same force and effect as it applies to locomotive boilers and their appur- 
tenances. All inspectors and applicants for the position of inspector shal! be 
examined touching their qualifications and fitness with respect to the additional 
duties hereby imposed. (March 4, 1915, ch. 169, sec. 2, 38 Stat. 1192.) 

Sec. 31. Annual report of chief inspector.—The chief inspector shall make an 
annual report to the Interstate Commerce Commission of the work done during 
the year, and shall make such recommendations for the betterment of the service 
as he may desire. (February 17, 1911, ch. 103, sec. 7, 36 Stat. 916.) 

Sec. 32. Report by carrier to chief inspector as to accident; Boon Aco of dis- 
abled parts; investigation and report thereupon.—lIn the case of accident resulting 
from failure from any cause of a locomotive boiler or its appurtenances, res\ilt- 
ing in serious injury or death to one or more persons, a statement forthwith 
roust be made in writing of the fact of such accident, by the carrier owning or 
operating said locomotive, to the chief inspector. Whereupon the facts con- 
cerning such accident shall be investigated by the chief inspector or one of !i's 
assistants, or such inspector as the chief inspector may designate for that purp. +e. 
And where the locomotive is disabled to the extent that it can not be run by 'ts 
own steam, the part or parts affected by the said accident shall be preserved |v 
said carrier intact, so far as possible, without hindrance or interference to tr:tiic 
until after said inspection. ‘The chief inspector or an assistant or the designa'«d 
inspector making the investigation shall examine or cause to be examined t!)\'- 
oughly the boiler or part affected, making full and detailed report of the cause of 
ftek o1a) to the chief inspector. iicéars 17, 1911, ch. 103, sec. 8, 36 

tat. 916. 

Sec. 33. Reports by commission of investigations.—The Interstate Comme): 
Commission may at any time call upon the chief inspector for a report of aiy 
accident embraced in the preceding section, and upon the receipt of said repo", 
if it deems it to the public interest, make reports of such investigations, stating ''\° 
cause of accident, together with such recommendations at (as) it deems pro} ". 
Such reports shall be made public in such manner as the commission dees 
proper. Neither said report nor any report of said investigation nor any p:'"' 


thercof shall be admitted as evidence or used for any purpose in any suit 


action for damages growing out of uy matter mentioned in said report or inv: - 
tigation. (February 17, 1911, ch. 103, sec. 8, 36 Stat. 916.) 
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ssc. 84. Penalty for violations by carrier; duty of district attorney to sue therefor; 
chic f inspector to give information.—Any common carrier violating the provisions 
of .his chapter relating to locomotives, their boilers, tenders, and so forth, or 
anv rule or regulation made under such provisions or any lawful order of any 
inspector shall be liable to a penalty of $100 for each and every such violation, 
to be recovered in a suit or suits to be brought by the United States attorney in 
the distriet court of the United States having jurisdiction in the locality where 
such violation shall have been committed; cae it shall be the duty of such attor- 
ne\s, subject to the direction of the Attorney General, to bring such suits upon 
duly verified information being lodged with them, respectively, of such violations 
having occurred; and it shall be the duty of the chief inspector of locomotive 
boilers to give information to the proper United States attorney of all violations 
coming to his knowledge. (February 17, 1911, ch. 103, sec. 9, 36 Stat. 916.) 

Sec. 35. Investigation and report by commission on block-signal systems and 
appliances for automatic control of trains; evidence.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is directed to investigate and report on the use of and necessity for 
block-signal systems and co for the automatic control of railway trains 
in the United States. For this purpose the commission is authorized to employ 
persons Who are familiar with the subject, and may use such of its own employees 
as are necessary to make a thorough examination into the matter. 

In transmitting its report to the Congress the commission shall recommend 
such legislation as to the commission seems advisable. 

To carry out and give effect to the provisions of this section the commission 
shall have power to issue subpcenas, administer oaths, examine witnesses, re- 
quire the production of books and papers, and receive depositions taken before 
any proper officer in any State or Territory of the United States. (June 30, 
1906, No. 46, 34 Stat. 838.) 

Sec. 36. Investigation and testing by commission of appliances or systems to 
promote safety.—The Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized, at its dis- 
cretion, to investigate, test experimentally, and report on the use and need of 
any appliances or systems intended to promote the safety of railway operation 
which may be furnished in completed shape to such commission for such investi- 
gation and test entirely free of cost to the Government. For this purpose the 
commission is authorized to employ persons familiar with the subject to be inves- 
tigated and tested, and may also make use of its regular employees for such pur- 
poses. (May 27, 1908, ch. 200, sec. 1, 35 Stat. 325.) 

Sec. 37. Inspection of mail cars.—All inspectors employed for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this chapter as to safety appliances shall also be required to 
make examination of the construction, adaptability, design, and condition of all 
mail cars used on any railroad in the United States and make report thereon, a 
copy of which report shall be transmitted to the Postmaster General. (May 
27, 1908, ch. 200, sec. 1, 35 Stat. 324.) 

Sec. 38. Monthly reports of railroad atcidents; duty of carrier to make.—It shall 
be the duty of the general manager, superintendent, or other proper officer of 
every common carrier engaged in interstate or foreign commerce by railroad to 
make to the Interstate Commerce Commission, at its office in Washington, 
D. C., a monthly report, under oath, of all collisions, derailments, or other acci- 
dents resulting in injury to persons, equipment, or roadbed arising from the 
operation of such railroad under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the said commission, which report shall state the nature and causes thereof 
and the circumstances connected therewith: Provided, That hereafter all said 
carriers shall be relieved from the duty of reporting accidents in their annual 
financial and operating reports made to the commission. (May 6, 1910, ch. 
208, sec. 1, 36 Stat. 350.) 

Sec. 39. Penalty for failure to make report—Any common carrier failing to 
make the report provided for in the preceding section within 30 days after the 
end of any month shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof by a court of competent jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $100 for each and every offense and for every day during which it 
shall fail to make such report after the time herein specified for making the same. 
(May 6, 1910, ch. 208, sec. 2, 36 Stat. 350.) 

Sec. 40. Investigation by commission y accidents; cooperation with State com- 
missions; reports 4 investigations.—The Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
have authority to investigate all collisions, derailments, or other accidents result- 
ing in serious injury to person or to the property of a railroad occurring on the 
line of any common carrier engaged in interstate or foreign commerce by railroad. 
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The commission, or any impartial investigator thereunto authorized by | aiq 
commission, shall have authority to investigate such collisions, derailment. 0, 
other accidents aforesaid, and all the attending facts, conditions, and cir; ):,- 
stances, and for that purpose may subpcena witnesses, administer oaths, {ike 
testimony, and require the production of books, papers, orders, memora:: a, 
exhibits, and other evidence, and shall be provided by said carriers with all 
sonable facilities: Provided, That when such accident is investigated by a c.1y- 
mission of the State in which it occurred, the Interstate Commerce Commis;\), 
shall, if convenient, make any investigation it may have previously determi)ed 
upon, at the same time as, and in connection with, the State commission inv esti- 
gation. Said commission shall, when it deems it to the public interest, make 
reports of such investigations, stating the cause of accident, together with such 
recommendations as it deems proper. Such reports shall be made public in 
such manner as the commission deems proper. (May 6, 1910, ch. 208, sec. 3, 
36 Stat. 351.) 

Src. 41. Reports not evidence in suits for damages.—Neither said report nor any 
report of said investigation nor any part thereof shall be admitted as evidence 
or used for any purpose in any suit or action for damages growing out of any 
matter mentioned in said report or investigation. (May 6, 1910, ch. 208, sec. 4, 
36 Stat. 351.) 

Sec. 42. Form of reports.—The Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized 
to prescribe for such common carriers a method and form for making the reports 
hereinbefore provided. (May 6, 1910, ch. 208, sec. 5, 36 Stat. 351.) 

Sec. 43. Terms ‘interstate commerce’? and “foreign commerce” defined.—The 
term “‘interstate commerce,” as used in sections 38, 40, shall include transport a- 
tion from any State or Territory or the District of Columbia to any other State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia, and the term ‘foreign commerce,’’ as 
used in said sections, shall include transportation from any State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia to any foreign country and from any foreign country 
to any State or Territory or the District of Columbia. (May 6, 1910, ch. 20s, 
sec. 7, 36 Stat. 351.) 

Suc. 44. Medals of honor for persons saving lives on railroads.—The President 
of the United States is authorized to cause to be prepared bronze medals of 
honor, with suitable emblematic devices, which shall be bestowed upon any 
persons who shall hereafter, by extreme daring, endanger their own lives in sav- 
ing, or endeavoring to save, lives from any wreck, disaster, or grave accident, or 
in preventing or endeavoring to prevent such wreck, disaster, or grave accident, 
upon any railroad within the United States engaged in interstate commerce: 
Provided, That no award of said medal shall be made to any person until suffi- 
cient evidence of his deserving shail have been furnished and placed on file, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the President of the United States. 
(February 23, 1905, ch. 744, sec. 1, 33 Stat. 743.) 

Sec. 45. Rosettes and ribbons.—The President of the United States is au- 
thorized to issue to any person to whom a medal of honor may be awarded under 
the provisions of the preceding section a rosette or knot, to be worn in lieu of 
the medal, and a ribbon to be worn with the medal; said rosette or knot and 
ribbon to be each of a pattern to be prescribed by the President of the United 
States: Provided, That whenever a ribbon issued under the provisions of this 
chapter shall have been lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use without fault or 
neglect on the part of the person to whom it was issued, a new ribbon shall be 
issued to such person without charge therefor. (February 23, 1905, ch. 744, 
sec. 2, 33 Stat. 743.) 

Suc. 46. Payment of expenses.—The appropriations for the enforcement an‘ 
execution of the provisions of the acts to promote the safety of employees an‘ 
travelers upon railroads are hereby made available for sorne: out the pro- 
visions of the two preceding sections. (February 23, 1905, ch. 744, sec 3, 33 


Stat. 743.) 

Following the decision in the Napier case by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on November 29, 1926, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued orders requiring cab curtains on engines in certain 
States (Wisconsin R. R. Commission v. A. & R. R. R. Co., May 7, 1928. 
No. 19299) and requiring automatic fire doors (Public Utilities Com- 


poe of Ohio v. Pennsylvania R. Co., February 21, 1929, No. 
20247). 


rea- 
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The United States Public Health Service has issued interstate 
quarantine regulations affecting the health of railroad passengers and 
employees and providing for the protection against the spread of 
disease by requiring sanitary drinking cups, running water, toilet 
facilities, and setting up standards of heat.” 

The States may act, in the absence of action by Congress, to pro- 
tect the health and safety of railroad employees, except as to the 
locomotive and tender and as specifically provided for in the safety 
appliance acts, and probably except as to the general field covered by 
the powers over health conferred on the Public Health Service.” 

The full-crew laws of the several States requiring a stated minimum 
of employees on trains have been held constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court.* For existing State laws on this subject see 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 370, ‘Labor 
laws of the United States.”’ 

Several States have laws requiring the railroads to supply ‘“‘car 
sheds” or shelters for the protection of car repairmen or other rail- 
road workers.” The statutes of Minnesota and Missouri have been 
held unconstitutional in the lower Federal courts on the ground of 
indefiniteness, but not upon grounds that it was a direct burden upon 
interstate commerce or beyond the power of the States to require 
shelter.” 


Housing 


LEGISLATION affecting real estate and housing is primarily a matter 
of local concern. With the development of commerce between the 
States and the control of the commerce by the Federal Government, 
the question of the extent of the Federal power in this regard becomes 
as important as it is interesting. Congress has not acted on the sub- 
ject of the housing facilities of railroad workers in or near railroad 
terminals or repair shops. Often the States leave the matter of 
health and sanitation to the municipal or local authorities. As a 
result, in some cases apparently no legal health standards exist or are 
enforced. The movement of a railroad terminal or repair shops from 
a settled community to a rural or undeveloped district may be suffi- 
ciently serious to justify State or Federal action as to health or sani- 
tary standards.” Mr. Justice Brandeis referred to this possible situ- 
ation in a recent case before the Supreme Court of the United States.* 
The Supreme Court has held that a State law may be valid which 
prohibits any important change in local transportation conditions 
without application to a State commission, although the ultimate 
authority to determine whether the change could or should be made 
may rest with the Federal commission.” If the removal would result 





“%U. 8. Public Health Service, Interstate Quarantine Regulations of the United States, revised edition, 
May, 1921. Note the laws quoted in that publication giving authority to issue the r ations. 2 

* Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. vo. Arkansas, 219 U. S. 453; St. Louis & Iron Mountain Ry. 
v. Arkansas, 240 U. S. 518. 


a. ro $ ta of laws see “Labor Laws of the United States.’’ Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 
Vy VD. . 

6 Shricago & North Western Ry. Co. v. Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota, 280 Fed. 
387; Wabash Ry. Co. v. O’Bryan, 285 Fed. 583. For decisions on this point see U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statisties, Bulletin No. 391, p. 139, and Bulletin No. 344, . S. 

70 oma Acts of 1917, ch. 225, see U. 8. Bureau o bor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, Sep- 
— =. p. 78. See also Wisconsin Stats., 1925, sec. 192.81. Acts of 1925, ch. 312, and Montana Acts 
0 ,» ch. 159. 

28 


Lawrence ». St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 274 U. 8. 588, idem, again before the Supreme Court in Jan. 
2, 1929, 49 Sup. Ct. 106. 


* Western & Atlantic ». Public Commission, 267 U. 8. 493; see also note 28. See also International & 
Great Northern Ry. Co. ». Anderson Co., 246 U. S. 424. 
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in improved service and in economy of operation, it was held ,, }, 








the duty of the State commission, under the Oklahoma law, :, 4). the 
thorize the removal unless thereby the health of the employees «{ }. MB 
railway or of their families was imperiled.” 
It is interesting to note that in 1920 a resolution was passed }) > {}. on 
Senate requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission to inves) oa ;, 





and report upon the living conditions of trainmen who are com)clled °° 


to wait over between trips at terminals of railroads, and also 1. jp. 
vestigate the feasibility on the part of the railroad compani:s of 
furnishing suitable accommodations at the terminals.® Under this ff 
resolution the Interstate Commerce Commission addressed querics {i 9 
a large number of railroads, and the replies were compiled into ¥. 
report which is known in the files of the Interstate Commerce ( «1)- Cn 
mission as Docket No. 11191. The report indicated that many rail- os 
roads had furnished club-room facilities and excellent sleeping aceon- pe 
modations in some places. Apparently they did this as a personnel th 
matter. The States have in some instances acted on this subject, i 
but no action has been taken by the Federal Government. | 


wit. 
em) 


192 





Summary 


THE ABOVE analysis distinguishes between the powers of the 
Federal and State governments. Briefly summarizing: The power of 
the Federal Government over interstate commerce is supreme. <A 
State statute imposing a direct burden upon such commerce is void, 
A State statute may place an indirect burden upon such commerce 
in the absence of Federal legislation, but once the Federal Govern- 
ment acts upon a subject the State legislation ceases to exist. 

The above analysis points out the fields of legislation upon which 
Congress has acted and in which therefore the State power has ceased 
to exist. The State laws which are within the constitutional power 
of the State to enact and which relate to employees in general e:- 

loyments, may include railroad employees in the absence of Federal 
aws. The field of legislation is as wide as to employees engaged in 
intrastate commerce as to other employees within the States. ‘This 
field of legislation left open to the States is therefore the following: 
The law regulating the employment contract is the law of the State 
except as provided in the railway labor act of 1926 for the prevention 
and settlement of labor disputes. The State can not regulate the 
hours of labor of persons covered by the Federal acts, but mv, 
within constitutional limitations, regulate the hours of other railro.d 
employees. As to wages, the general wage legislation of the several 
States is effective except for the provisions of the Adamson law fixing 
eight hours as the basis for computing the wage. Congress has wit!- 
drawn the subject of employers’ liability for injuries to interst:‘e 
employees from State control by the enactment of the Federal «\::- 
ployers’ liability act. Labor disputes are also now fully provided |: 
by the railway labor act of 1926. Beyond the specific requirement: ‘/ 


















2 Lawrence v. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 274 U. 8. 588, idem, again before the Supreme Cou! 
Jan. 2, 1929, 49 Sup. Ct. 106. 


%© Congressional Record, vol. 59, p. 1613, Senate Res. 267. 


$1 In re Railroad Equipment, decided by the Arizona Corporation Commission July 18, 1927, i 
Utility Reports, annotated volume, 1927, E. p. 224, order on p. 239. 
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the safety appliance acts and the general control over the engine and 
tender given to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the power 
viven to the United States Public Health Service, the States are free 
to enact legislation for the protection of the safety and health of 
railroad employees. Housing also is a matter of State legislation at 
the present time. 

Legislation passed by the States applying generally to employees 
within the States as well as legislation applicable solely to railroad 
employees is summarized, digested, or reprinted in Bulletin No. 370 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘‘Labor laws of the United States 
with deeisions of courts relating thereto,” and its supplements (Bul. 
No. 403 for 1925, Bul. No. 434 for 1926, and Bul. No. 470 for 1927 *2). 
Some States have given power to industrial commissions or to State 
public utility commissions to make regulations concerning employees 
and enforce them, The statutes granting this power are included in 
the bulletins above mentioned. 





” See also Monthly Labor Review, September, 1928, p. 78; Oklahoma Laws, 1917, ch. 225; Virginia Acts, 
1920, ch. 281. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories 


HE following report on labor turnover in American factories 

covering the year 1928 and the first two months of 1929, was 
compiled by the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.: 

Manufacturing operations, as indicated by labor turnover, have 
continued more active so far during 1929 than in the first two months 
of 1928. ‘This is shown by accession and quit rates which are almost 
double those of the corresponding months of the previous year; also 
by the fact that lay-offs were 4.2 per cent of the average number on 
pay roll in January, 1929, or less than one-half of the January, 1928. 
figure. The preliminary lay-off rate for February, 1929, was 4.9 per 
cent, or only a little more‘than one-half of the previous February rate. 

Since the middle of last year both accession and quit rates have 
been higher, month by month, than those of the preceding year. 
Meanwhile lay-off rates have declined continuously from 8.3 per cent 
in May, 1928, to 4.2 per cent in January, 1929. Itis rather a striking 
fact that since January, 1928, accession rates have almost continu- 
ously increased and lay-off rates have declined, the chief exception 
being in November and December when manufacturing operations 
fell off for seasonal reasons. Judging from these turnover records, 
manufacturing activity during the early part of 1929 more nearly 
resembled the situation existing in 1925 rather than that of more 
recent years. 


AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES DURING 1928 AND 1929 IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
, FACTORIES! 


[Each month’s rates are stated on an equivalent annual basis] 






































: Total sepa- Voluntary Discharge 
Accession rate! ration rate ? quit rate Lay-off rate rate 
Month i 
1928 1929 1928 1929 | 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 
PE ink. ce iots xe nnctihcnt’ 33.4 | 58.6] 27.8) 36.2| 15.7) 26.7 8.5 4.2 3.6 5.3 
nner 31.6 | 260.8 | 27.6)%39.1 | 15.1 | 228.0 7.9) 34.9 4.6 36.2 
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REED ITE ELE GALE I Ye Rae . i 3 ili eR gas i W Peaiews si 4.4 |. 
Yearly average.__......._. O48 fica gt > |G ee OB 4.8 |- 














1 Now numbering over 300. The form of average used is the unweighted median of company ra'°s, 
except for the total separation rate, which is the sum of the median rates for voluntary quits, lay-offs, and 


dise x 
2 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 
3 Preliminary; subject to revision. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Collection of Wage Claims by New Jersey Department of Labor 


N THE fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment of the New Jersey Department of Labor received 1,392 
wage claims involving $82,125.74.' This was an increase of 50 per 
cent in the number of claims received as compared with the preced- 
ing year, and an increase of over 100 per cent as compared with the 
number in the fiscal year 1925-26. 

As a result of the bureau’s efforts 59 per cent of all proper claims, 
including bankruptcies, were collected in the fiscal year 1927-28, the 
payments aggregating $21,464.71. In this year the average claim 
amounted to $59 as compared with $50.87 in the previous year. 

In the four years in which the bureau of employment has been col- 
lecting claims its officials have found that this work has not only been 
of value to laborers whom they have aided in recovering wages but it 
has cleared up many cases of supposed injustice and brought about 
better feeling on both sides. Many individuals make claims for wages 
“with the fixed idea that their employer has unjustly refused to pay 
such claims.” In a substantial number of cases the bureau has ‘‘suc- 
ceeded in convincing the worker of the impropriety of that attitude.” 
The bare statistics on the collection of wage claims do not disclose the 
many adjournments of court hearings, the numerous informal hearings 
held at the bureau to ascertain the real facts in the case, or the amount 
of correspondence and the number of field visits required to bring 
about the reported results. 

During the year it has been necessary to resort to the courts on 17 claims 
against 10 employers after all our efforts had failed to result in the settlement 
called for by the facts. Of these claims, seven were paid in the amount of 
$301.75 after court hearing and thereupon the charges were discontinued. Two 
cases were discontinued, involving $529, when it was demonstrated the defendant 
was not responsible. One case, involving $53.75, was lost when the court held 
that the employment had not been in the employer’s business. One case resulted 
in a penalty of $25 on a claim for wages of $34. However, the court suspended 
the payment of the fine and later the conviction was reversed on a technicality 


of failure to provide written notice to the employer. Six cases remain untried, 
involving $993.05, as the employers have disappeared. 


Quite a number of the defects of the act of 1899 in forcing wage 
payments were eliminated in 1928 (Public Laws, 1928, ch. 150) by 
the enactment of a provision “which requires in the main that wages 
must be paid every two weeks, in lawful money of the United States, 
in full, as earned up to within 12 days of such payment.” The fine 
for the first violation is $50 and for other violations $100. Final 
jurisdiction in such cases is given to district courts and police courts, 





! New Jersey. Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin, September, 1928, pp. 54-55. 
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which makes it no longer necessary to secure a grand jury indict opt 


‘‘Failure to pay any fine or judgment is to be followed by sente ce j), 
the county jail up to 100 days, or by execution on goods or chai}els 
An exception is made in the case of ‘‘agricultural workers, water mo 
and persons, firms, or corporations who can prove a paid-up cash ¢apj. 
tal of $200,000.” There is no longer a time limit for prosecu: jong 
According to the report of the Bureau of Employment, these varios 


new provisions should make for a more rapid action in cases av sins 
‘‘fly-by-night”’ employers and, to some extent at least, for a inor 
effective enforcement of legitimate wage claims than has previvjsly 
been possible against ‘‘dead beats” and other employers of Tabor who 
have up to the present been able to evade the force of the civil eas. 
ures which it has been possible to provide for the relief of the workers 
in these matters. 

The experience in 1927-28 in the face of some development of the 
small claims divisions of district courts seems to indicate that ‘these 
courts are not meeting this problem.” 





Thirty-Five Years’ Service with the Same Company 


HE 1929 yearbook published by Swift & Co. (Chicago, Ill.) states 
that there are now 279 employees who have service records of 
35 years or more with that company. The 1926 yearbook listed 


164 such employees; in 1927, 29 names were added; in 1928, 45; and 
in 1929, 41. 





English Employers’ Reply to Industrial Conference Proposals 
N ARTICLE in the Labor Review for March, 1928 (p. 32), 


described the formation of a body to confer on industrial mat- 
ters, composed on one side of a group of large employers, and on the 
other of representatives of the executive council of the Trade Unions 
Congress. The September, 1928, issue of the Review carried a suin- 
mary (p. 53) of the preliminary report made public by this confere ice, 
of w ich the most important feature was an invitation to the organized 
employers and organized employees of the country to unite in forming 
a national industrial council, which should meet quarterly to consult on 
wide questions concerning industry and industrial progress, should sct 
up joint conciliation boards for action in case of industrial disagiee- 
ments, and should establish and direct machinery for continuous 
investigation into industrial problems. In addition there were recoi- 
mendations concerning trade-union recognition, victimization, and the 
rationalization of industry. ‘The report was signed as a whole, neit!icr 
side making reservations nor presenting minority reports. 

These recommendations were issued early in July. The traie- 
unions at once began to vote upon them, and at the annual meeting 
of the Trade Unions Congress, held in September, the report \ «s 
formally accepted and the recommendations indorsed by a lave 
majority. The employers’ organizations took longer in reachiny 
decision, and meanwhile the informal conference continued its sessio!'s. 


On February 13, 1929, at a joint meeting of the two organizations ! 
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employers, the following response to the report was drawn up and 
sent to the secretary of the Trade Unions Congress. 


The National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations and the Federation 
of British Industries would welcome an opportunity of a conference with your 
geieral council, at which they could examine the question of the confederation 
and your general council, and of the federation and your general council, within 
the limits of their respective. representative capacities and powers, usefully 
consulting together upon matters of common interest to British industry. 

\t this conference they could explain the difficulties which stand in the way 
of consultation with your council through a national industrial council, as pro- 
posed in the Melchett-Turner report of July 4 last. 

The confederation and the federation are, as you know, distinct and separate 
bodies—the confederation dealing with labor questions and the federation with 
economie and commercial questions—and, as the result of the most careful 
consideration of the interim report, each organization, within its own province, 
has reached the conclusion that it can not accept the report. 

Throughout the consideration of the whole matter, however, the confederation 
and the federation have been conscious of the importance of doing everything 
in their power to further the promotion of industrial peace in British industry, 
and the cordial invitation extended to your general council to meet representa- 
tives of the confederation and of the federation is made in the hope that the 
discussions will be such as to help forward a better mutual understanding in 
industry generally. 

The confederation and the federation therefore hope that your council will 
see its way to accept this invitation, and suggest that a joint meeting of the 
three bodies should be arranged for some mutually convenient date. 


It was announced that the General Council of the Trade Unions 
Congress would consider, at their regular meeting on February 27, 
their reply to this letter, but as yet no report has been received of 
their action. Meanwhile, the Melchett-Turner conference is con- 
tinuing its meetings, and is expected to make public within a short 
time a report on the subject of unemployment, which it has had under 
consideration since last July. ' 
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INDUSTRY 





Effects of Variety and Uniformity of Work upon Output 
Boa made by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 


Great Britain‘ of the effects of variety and uniformity of work 
upon output in light repetitive work shows not only the results ob- 
tained by changes of work but also throws some light upon the de- 
grees of variety which may be expected to be most effective. 

Former investigations have shown that certain forms of repetitive 
handwork can not be performed at a uniformly high level during «n 
unbroken work Pal 4 of four or five hours but that the work is 
retarded and increases in variability abut the middle or toward the 
end of the period, while at the same time voluntary stoppages tend 
to become more frequent. As these changes in the work curve were 
considered to be due to boredom and fatigue, the effects of rest 
periods in correcting this condition have been investigated and have 
been found to produce goods results. Investigations of the effect of 
changes of activity prior to the present study have shown that there 
is little benefit from such a change unless the substituted task is 
easier than the operation it replaces. It has also been shown that 
improvement is most marked when the substituted activity is 
decidedly different from the one it takes the place of, and that fre- 
quent changes in work or long periods of unvaried work are almost 
equally llaeiie and organized change periods are to be pre- 
ferred fo irregular interruptions throughout the day. 

The operations which formed the basis of this study were soap 
wrapping, handkerchief folding, bicycle-chain assembling, tobacco 
weighing, cigarette making, and assembling cartridge cases. In 
each of these processes a preliminary survey was made to show to 
how great an extent existing conditions offered facilities for comparing 
the effects of variety and of uniformity. As it was found that these 
processes had little in common as regards the number, nature, and 
duration of changes in the form of work and as the number of opera- 
tives observed in each process was small, the results are regarded 
as illustrative of the effect of specific conditions only, rather than as 
of affording evidence of a more general nature. 

In the study a complete record of the output of each employee 
was obtained, together with the number, nature, length, and time o! 
occurrence of stoppages. The results obtained in these preliminary 
inquiries suggested two distinct problems for investigation, namely, 
the determination of the length of work period which will produce 
the best results before changing to another form of activity and the 





1 Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. The comparative effects of variety and uniformi'y 
in work, by 8. Wyatt and J. A. Fraser. London, 1928. 
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determination of the most suitable type of work for the alternating 
process. In general the investigation showed that when the form 
of work is changed at specified times output is increased and a 
steadier rate of working maintained, but this result is dependent 
upon the nature of the alternating activities, the frequency of the 
change periods, and the type of work. 

Of the industries investigated, the bicycle-chain process, tobacco 
weighing, and cigarette making showed the most favorable results 
from changing the form of work. Thechanges in each case involved a 
very different work process; and it was considered probable, there- 
fore, that the dissimilarity in the alternating processes was mainly 
responsible for the increased output. In the handkerchief-folding 
process a different style of folding was adopted for the alternate 
work, and as the essential movements (folding and smoothing) were 
practically the same in the two operations there was very little 
difference observed in the output although the operatives were 
unanimous in preferring the varied method of folding. It was con- 
cluded, therefore, from the results of changing the work during 
alternating periods in these different industries, that the extent of 
the difference involved in changing from one form of activity to 
another is a factor of considerable importance. 

An uninterrupted work period of from one and one-half to two 
hours before an alternate process was introduced was found to give 
the highest output, more frequent changes being found to be asso- 
ciated generally with a production below the maximum. In the soap- 
wrapping process, for example, a series of operations, none of which 
lasted more than 15 minutes, and which were widely different from 
each other and involved numerous changes in posture, were found to 
give a lower output than when the work was more uniform. The 
unfavorable effects of too many changes in the work operations noted 
in this instance agree with the findings of an earlier study, and it 
seems, therefore, that changes in the form of work must not be too 
numerous if a high degree of efficiency is to be attained. 

In cartridge assembling a test was made of the effect of light 
repetitive work compared with work involving effort and accuracy of 
movement. This test showed that the duration of the most produc- 
tive period depends upon the kind of task performed and must be 
shortened when the operation causes fatigue. Light repetitive work 
causes a local rather than a general fatigue and a desirable change of 
activity is one which utilizes comparatively unused parts of the body 
mechanism. In most industrial departments, it is stated, there are 
operations of a widely different nature which might be arranged so 
as to provide the workers with a certain amount of variety in their 
work. This also would do away with the boredom consequent to 
continuous’ unvaried activity. 

Contrary to the generally accepted belief that operatives accus- 
tomed to uniformity in the methods and conditions of work are un- 
willing to change to a more varied form of procedure, the study 
shows that workers who have had experience with both uniform and 


varied work processes generally prefer that which gives them greater 
variety. 
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Following is a summary of the conclusions which were reache | as 
a result of the study: 


Uniformity in the method of procedure is generally less productive and oop. 
ducive to greater irregularities in the rate of working than are varied foris of 
work. 

The highest output is obtained when the form of activity is changed . {ter 
one and one-half or two hours of unvaried work. 

Many changes are detrimentai to output because of their interference wit). the 
swing of work. 

In addition, there is a certain amount of evidence to show that— 

In repetitive work of a fatiguing nature, changes in the form of activity shuld 
be relatively more frequent. 

A high degree of resemblance between the alternating forms of activity, 
although subjectively satisfying, is not conducive to increased output. 





— _— 
=—_p e+e qa 


Summary of the United States Census of Manufactures for 1927 


6 Bets Department of Commerce announces in a recent press rele :ise 

that, according to data collected at the biennial census of maiu- 
factures taken in 1928, the value of products (at factory prices) of 
manufacturing establishments operating in the United States in 1927 
aggregated $62,713,947 ,403, as against $62,668,259,591 reported for 
1925, $60,529,574,115 for 1923, and $43,618,565,920 for 1921. Be- 
cause of a change in the method of compiling the data for the paper 
and wood-pulp industries, the figures for 1925 and earlier years are 
not strictly comparable with those for 1927. After making the 
necessary adjustments to take account of the change in question, 
the percentages of increase or decrease in aggregate value of products 
for the periods specified are as follows: 1925 to 1927, two-tenths of | 
per cent decrease ; 1923 to 1925, 3.5 per cent increase; 1921 to 1927, 43.4 
per cent increase. The rate of increase from 1921 to 1927 is, of 
course, abnormal, but it is of interest as an indication of the extent 
and the rapidity of the recovery from the industrial depression of 
1921. 

The small indicated decrease in the value of products between 
1925 and 1927 does not, however, imply an actual decrease in the 
quantity of products manufactured, inasmuch as the price vf most 
manufactured commodities declined somewhat during the period in 

uestion. In fact, it is practically certain that the production of 
the manufacturing industries of the country, if it could be measured 
in some common quantitative unit, would be found to show 
a moderate increase. Further evidence in support of this assump- 
tion is found in the rates of increase in the horsepower of engines, 
motors, etc., in use in manufacturing establishments—8.1 per cent 
for the period 1923 to 1925 and 9.1 per cent for 1925 to. 1927. 

There was a slight decrease in the number of wage earners em- 
ployed in 1927 as compared with 1925, the rate of decrease being 
only four-tenths of 1 per cent, following a decrease of 4.5 per cent 
in the preceding boat 1923 to 1925. 

Because of the fact that the products of many manufacturing 
establishments are used as materials by other establishments, the 

egate value of products as given above is considerably in excess 
of the total value of finished manufactured products in the form in 
which they reach the ultimate consumer. A very much better 
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measure Of the actual value created by manufacturing processes is 


7 the ‘ value added by manufacture,” namely, the difference between 
the cost of materials, fuel, mill supplies, containers, etc., and the 
it @giactory value of the finished products. This ‘“‘value added” aggre- 


cates $27,585,792,755 for 1927, an increase of 3 per cent as com- 
ter MM pared with $26,771,373,163 for 1925, and of 6.7 per cent as com- 
pared with $25,845,658,960 for 1923. 

Combined summary statistics for all manufacturing industries for 
the past four census years are given in Table 1, herewith; and Table 
ld #2 presents, for 1927 and 1925, summary statistics for 16 industry 

croups. The figures for 1927 are preliminary and subject to such 
’ Beorrection as may be found necessary after further examination of 
the returns. 


TaBLE 1.—COMBINED SUMMARY FOR ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, 1921 TO 1927 

















27 (The figures for 1925 and earlier years, as presented in this table, differ from those heretofore published 
pecause of the exclusion here and the inclusion in the preceding a of data for poultry killing and 
se dressing. ‘The figures for 1923 and 1921, as here presented, also differ from the corresponding figures as 
given in the 1925 report, because of the inclusion here and the exclusion from the former report of data 
u- for the coffee-roasting and spice-grinding industry, data for this industry having been compiled for 1921, 
of 1923, and 1927, but not for 1925. No data for establishments peer der products under $5,000 in value 
are included in this table. The exclusion of such data has no material effect on the statistics with the 
27 exception of the item ‘‘ Number of establishments.”” The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
calculated from the census figures, for the reason that no data are collected in regard to a number of items 
or of expense, such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, inssurance, and advertising. The 
Oe. comparability between the 1925 and the 1927 for cost of materials and value of products is affected 
somewhat by the fact that the manufacture of paper and wood pulp was treated as a single industry at 
er the census for 1925 and as two industries at the census for 1927. The estimated market value of wood 
pulp made and consumed in the same establishments was not included in the cost of materials nor in the 
re value of products of the combined paper and pulp industry for 1925, but was included in the 1927 value of 
he products for the wood-pulp industry and in the 1927 cost of materials for the paper industry. This esti- 
é mated value, as teported for 1927, Was $168,554,754] 
D 9 = 
‘ts Per cent 
a of increase 
| (+) or de- 
4 crease (—) 
‘ yf Item 1927 1925 1923 1921 Pi 
nt 1925 | 1921 
to to 
of 1927 | 1927 
en Number of establishments_ 191, 863 187, 224 196, 182 196, 098 |+2.5 | —2.2 
, Wage earners (average for 
1€ year)i./.._.. + Ei RIE: 8, 351, 257 8, 381, 511 8, 776, 646 6, 944,315 | —.4 |+20.3 
st Lf 0°. eee $10, 848, 782, 433 ($10, 727, 337, 625 |$11, 007, 851, 450 | $8, 200, 359, 380 1.1 |+32.3 
; Paid for contract work - --- (2) $601, 356, 183 $625, 144, 196 $450, 977, 664 |_...._|_--_.- 
in Cost of materials, factory 
f supplies, fuel, and pur- 
0 chased power ____......- $35, 128, 154, 648 |$35, 896, 886,428 /$34, 683, 915, 155 |$25, 291, 734,235 | (8) (’) 
ad M aterials and sup- 
no nll APR 230, 822, 278 (4 (4 | SRR ESR res 
WwW __ Fuel and power.._....| $1, 897, 332, 370 (4 (4) it. Bina, 
Value of products. __..._.- $62, 713, 947, 403 |$62, 668, 259, 591 |$60, 529, 574, 115 |$43, 618, 565,920 | (3) (8) 
p- Value added by manufac- | 
1S Rh oe $27, 585, 792, 755 |$26, 771, 373, 163 |$25, 845, 658, 960 |$18, 326, 831, 685 |+3.0 |+50,5 
t Horsepower.........-...-- 39, 032, 014 35, 766, 944 33, 092, 222 () +9.1 |..-.._ 
nt 

















! Not ineluding salaried employees. 
n- * Not called for in schedule. 

* Because of the fact that the figures for cost of materials and value of products for 1925 and earlier years 
ig are not strictly comparable with those for 1927, no pemeenerene of increase or decrease are given for those 

items for the periods 1925-1927 and 1921-1927. The adjusted rates of increase are given in the paragraph 

nt of the text, together with an explanation of the lack of comparability of the figures. 

* Not reported separately. } 

’ Value of products less cost of materials, factory supplies, fuel, and purchased power. 
ig 
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TABLE 2.—SUMMARY FOR 16 INDUSTRY GROUPS, FOR THE UNITED STAT} 

















1925 


, 1927 
AND 1925 _ 
[The figures for 1925 for ‘‘ All industries’’ and for ‘“‘ Food and kindred products,” as presented in t},\s table 
differ from those heretofore published, because of the exclusion here and the inclusion in the 1.2; report 
of data for the poultry killing and dressing industry. The figures for the ‘‘ Textiles and their pri juts » 
“Lumber and allied products,’’ ‘‘ Leather and its manufactures,’’ ‘“‘ Rubber products,’ and Miscel. 
laneous industries” for 1925 differ somewhat from those heretofore published, because of the | :ansfer, 
of establishments manufacturing certain classes of products from one group to another] 
“ Wage 
Cen- eas od earners Vv 
Industry group sus lish- (average Wages bene 
year ments for the pone 
? year) 
bi = Prem ch striata 
Food and kindred products____............. | 1927 49, 786 679, 158 $823, 387, 583 /$10, 999, 79, 559 
1925 47, 947 662, 010 791, 049, 484 | 10, 375, 082, 1g9 
Textiles and their products._.........-...-- | 1927 26, 845 1, 692, 473 1, 760, 168, 290 | 8, 964, 143, 064 
| 1925 24, 450 1, 628, 283 1, 654, 814, 276 9, 126, 154, 999 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- | 
qhudiag menebingle ~~... noe centmeey | 1927 6, 346 835,091 | 1, 264,406,082 | 6, 199, 252 444 
1925 6, 068 851,270 | 1, 284, 339,157 | 6, 461, 668 06] 
Lumber and allied products. ._..........__- 1927 20, 163 866, 581 929, 789, 682 | 3, 457, 427, 173 
1925 21, 926 921, 266 978, 472, 291 3, 689, 126, 705 
Leather and its manufactures__........_____| 1927 4, 263 216, 421 364, 229, 059 1, 868, 320, 029 
| 1925 4, 243 314, 025 355, 346, 411 1, 763, 709, 361 
re ee 2 a Se aes 2 re ees 1927 | 516 141, 997 198, 073, 743 | 1, 225, 077, 114 
1925 509 148, 382 191, 089, 638 1, 257, 997, 707 
Paper, printing, and related industries..___..| 1927 | 28, 404 555, 040 858, 336,931 | 4, 638, 571,773 


26, 553 536, 766 805, 516, 245 | 4, 143. 6x4) x99 





Chemicals and allied products___........__- 1927 | 8, 939 394, 817 534, 947,864 | 6, 404,914, 348 
1925 8, 871 381, 075 506, 386, 054 6, 438, (127, 055 
Stone, clay, and glass products- ---_- pn 1927 8, 673 350, 397 464, 272, 991 1, 612, 548, 765 
1925 8, 478 353, 036 467, 012,428 | 1, 640, 651, 985 

Metals and metal products, other than iron 
RIEL oe FA gl 58 Se Ree FRR Ss | 1927 6, 658 270, 665 380, 365, 227 2, 668, 696, 686 
| 1925 6, 924 275, 292 380, 781, 402 | 2, 833, 769, 702 
Tobacco manufactures__..............-___-- | 1927 2, 156 129, 299 105, 250, 631 1, 163, 768, 379 


| 1925 2, 623 132, 132 111, 558, 170 1, 091, 000, 981 
Machinery, not including transportation 


ET LO NT oe SERN Se | 1927 12, 038 886, 344 1, 287, 777, 619 | 5, 367, 014, 850 
| 1925 11, 807 858, 843 | 1, 225,359,140 | 5, 020, 281, 100 
Musical instruments and phonographs.- -.- - - | 1927 431 42, 985 60, 761, 435 226, 362, 120 


1925 461 46, 980 62, 501, 841 231, 686, 552 








pa CN RT Se RS OO me MO, Bie PS 1927 2, 537 494, 905 803, 297,856 | 4, 702, 378, 136 
1925 2, 778 559, 578 908, 487, 563 5, 451, 753, 433 

Maren TOON SRO. | |. cen cuncnewtitces 1927 2, 309 428, 291 648, 908,452 | 1, 289, 695, 158 
1925 2, 363 457, 755 668, 191, 768 1, 332, 679, 079 

Miscellaneous industries__................_- 1927 11, 799 268, 793 364, 808,988 | 1, 925, 987,523 
1925 11, 223 254, 818 336, 431, 757 1, 812, 985, 907 

BER ARE Se aR eR SIRE 1927 191, 863 8, 351, 257 | 10, 848, 782, 433 | 62, 713, 947, 403 

1925 187, 224 8, 381, 511 | 10, 727, 337, 625 | 62, 668, 259, 591 

















1 See prefatory note to Table 1 for comparability of 1925 and 1927 figures, 


Output, Costs, and Proceeds of the English Coal-Mining 
Industry 


6 te> Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) gives, in its issue for 
February, 1929, some data concerning the coal-mining indus- 
try, based upon a report prepared by the mines department, cover- 
ing the quarter ending September 30, 1928. The figures deal with 
mines producing about 96 per cent of the total quantity mined during 
the quarter. 

During the three months covered, 53,552,053 tons of salable coal 
were mined. After deducting coal used at the mines and coal sold to 
pe — at special rates, 49,460,446 tons were disposable commer- 
cially. 


The net costs, after deducting the proceeds of miners’ coal, amounte: to 
£35,481,422 [$172,670,340], equivalent to 14s. 4.17d. [$3.49] per ton. The pro- 
ceeds of commercial disposals amounted to £32,161,851 [$156,515,648], equiva- 
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ent to 138. 0.06d. [$3.16] per ton. There was thus a debit balance of £3,319,571 
$16,154,692], or 1s. 4.11d. [33 cents] per ton. An analysis by districts shows 
that the debit balances ranged from 8.57d. [17 cents] in South Derbyshire, 
ieicestershire, Cannock Chase, and Warwickshire to 2s. 7.77d. [64 cents} in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire. 

The number of workpeople employed was 859,259, and the number of man- 
shifts worked was 50,679,567. The average output per man-shift worked was 
91.13 hundredweight, the average for the districts ranging from 16.73 hundred- 
weight in Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire to 23.69 hundredweight 
in North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. The average earnings per man-shift 
worked were 9s.-3.25d. [$2.26], ranging from 7s. 3.95d. [$1.78] in Northumberland 
to 10s. 4.84d. [$2.53] in North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. These earnings 
do not include the value of allowances in kind. 

The number of man-shifts lost which could have been worked (including 
absences due to sickness or accident) was 3,258,835. 


The following table shows comparative figures for the three quar- 
terly periods of 1928 for which data are now available: 


SALES, EMPLOYEES, AND EARNINGS OF COAL-MINING INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED 
QUARTER YEARS 








Quarter ending | Quarter ending Quarter ending 
Mar. 31, 1928 | June 30, 1928 | Sept. 30, 1928 











Proportion of industry covered - -__- aincecen per cent_- 97 97 | 96 
Amount of salable coal mined ----_...-.......-.--- tons__ 61, 833, 281 55, 034, 291 53, 552, 053 
Credit (—) or debit (+-) balance per ton !1_______.._____- —$0. 19 —$0. 35 —$0. 33 
Number of workpeople employed__........_........__-- 921, 448 890, 863 | 859, 259 
Output per man-shift worked --______- hundredweight_- 21. 24 20. 98 | 21. 13 
Earnings per man-shift worked__.........-...-.-...-.-. $2. 29 $2. 25 | $2. 26 








1 Calculated on the quantity of coal disposable commercially. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Wages and Hours of Women in Minnesota Municipalities, 1995 
to 1928 


STUDY of the wages of 39,273 woman employees in Minnesota 
in the biennial period ending June 30, 1928, was made by the 
division of women and children of the industrial commission of the 
State. The figures were taken from the inspection reports of the 
investigators of the division. Of the 39,273 woman wage earners 
included, 27,109 (69 per cent) were at work in Minneapolis and 
12,164 (31 per cent) in other municipalities, including St. Paul and 
Duluth. Among the comparisons in the statistics presented below, 
attention is called to the following: 

The largest percentage of working women (35.2) in Minneapolis is 
found in the dateal group, while the next highest percentages are in 
manufacturing other than clothing (25.6) and in domestic and personal 
service (14.8). 

These same proportions do not obtain in other municipalities ¢om- 
bined, 32.4 per cent being found in manufacture (exclusive of clothing) 
and only 21.3 per cent in clerical work, 20.9 per cent in mercantile 
occupations, and 14.4 in domestic and personal service. 

Nearly 58 per cent of the women investigated in Minneapolis were 
working less than 48 hours per week, whereas only 39.1 per cent of 
the women employed in the other municipalities combined had as 
favorable a week. 

‘ While in Minneapolis 71.9 per cent of the women covered were 
receiving $15 or over per week, in the other municipalities taken 
together only 45 per cent were receiving such wages. 


Various other comparisons may be easily made from the accompany- 
ing tables. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYEDIN VARIOUSINDUSTRKIES 
IN MINNEAPOLIS AND IN OTHER MINNESOTA MUNICIPALITIES IN BIENNIUM 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


























Minneapolis Other municipalities 
Industry — 

Number | Percent | Number | Per cent 

ae ee 
| 

Manufacturing (other than clothing)_..........-...--~- 6, 953 25. 6 | 3, 939 32.4 
Ciemene ee i. le. 1, 289 4.8 263 2.2 
Be ss in hingalniahiie 2, 578 9.5 2, 544 0.9 
eS III on oe, Cec 153 .6 105 9 
PID, oi eg, fe a et. ud S bee died Anessa 1, 301 4.8 495 4.1 
ith pik ibcsth ihe cinhiin sete dk oekoine ck Raaaaial 1, 042 3.8 359 2.9 
RL alien cee eee 9, 554 35. 2 2, 592 21.3 
IO iii.) sk esi wi en canbnd eee oo 4, 000 14.8 1, 756 1.4 
og, RR ERENT URES ESI IRE S  # Soha tae ee pane RT FS 83 3 34 3 
I aida i a cca snap entinnol 156 .6 77 6 
TOMS sea BS ees 27, 109 100. 0 12, 164 00.0 
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TasLE 2—PER CENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYED FOR SPECIFIED WAGES PER WEEK 
\ VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND IN OTHER MINNESOTA 
UNICIPALITIES IN BIENNIUM ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 

























































































2 Per cent whose weekly wages were— 
Industry Un- $8, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25 Wage 
der | UO- | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | ona | not 
$x der | der | der | der | der | der weer late 
$10 | $12 | $15 | $18 | $20 | $25 adh | tee 
Minneapolis | | 
926 
Manufacturing (other than clothing) -......-_- 0.3! 0.6) 40] 21.9 | 33.8} 23.1) 9.2) 63 0.8 
Clothing manufacturing ---..........-..-.-.---- Lctawalr> oa .6 | 24.6 | 27.0 | 13.01) 10.0) 9.9] 148 
Mercantile (trade)_...............-----.------- 23] 1.0] 3.0] 27.1|382)138/ 83] 53) 11 
ot Printing and publishing-_-..............---..--|..---- Me .7 | 15.7 | 35.3 | 18.3] 20.3) 8.5 aR 
a Trane s Sa <. Lle diac k bdbaaksitiadbaigltebs ad .3 142414251106] 22] 13 7 
the LaunGi ahi d~<atpidh <eanasatinamnes 5| .7] 23] 36.8 | 39.2) 17.2) 25] 1.0/..... 
Cleriete ine aD s db ao non ccune cs cbbsndaearoech -3 -3 -8} 7.8) 19.6 | 26.5 | 25.1) 15.7 4.0 
the Domestic and personal...-.........-.------..- 44| 14] 104] 30.8] 31.8] 90| 65] 40; 1.8 
he gh aes a AL gS ad 1.2 1.2 3. 6 3.6} 12.1 3.6 8.4 | 44.6 21.7 
. M iscelenee oot. LA Sh. eel 1.3 5.8 8.3 | 30.8 | 21.8 | 13.5 | 10.9 7.1 7 
Ars 
re" AW Riieteg 6 11] .6| 3.3] 20.4] 291/19.9/139/] 91| 28 
nd Other municipalities | 
W Manufacturing (other than clothing) -.--.-.---- 3.2} 1.9] 91) 46.1) 26.7) 7.7} 1.9 .6| 28 
’ Clothing manufacturing ---_...............----- 1.51 3.0] 2.31323 | 23.6) 15.2/118! 88 1.5 
i crn EOI iis oh cis ence odepeacobice 4.0 1.7 | 10.5 | 45.1 | 23.5 6.5 5.9 1.6 13 
is Printing and publishing ---...............-.... 1.9 2.9 2.9 | 47.6 | 21.9 | 10.5 4.8 7 ae 
Trangpeneees <A hes sass ie ebbaebeeesd 3.2} 5.3 | 15.4] 35.8] 16.6) 89/| 18 -8| 12.3 
In aha ooo cain sd ncepedahatpenenkinn 6] 1.7] 11.1}42.1] 18.9) 7.5) 6.7 -8| 10.6 
Clete. tbbed dusd.sdcdabbtlciucoasdte 9} .6] 201124] 29.9/17.0/17.9|186| 5.9 
al Domestic and personal.....-..--.-.-----.-.-.- 3.1} 3.4] 11.6| 49.1] 220| 3.3] 3.6| 1.7| 22 
Proll s6. adams becnncentnicadctng cbnas dbbeitiehds sigan at 8.8} 2.9) 3.0) 11.8°| 73.5 |....-- 
Mises civncdibccccbhovsnieventenvsonmeni 5.2 | 19.5 | 24.7 | 10.4 7.8 ee Thera | 24.7 
n- 
ES Ee ee ee a ee RE 2.8 2.1 8.4 | 38.0 | 25.1 9.0} 6.8 4.2; 3.8 
le 
TABLE 3.—_PER CENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYED FOR SPECIFIED HOURS PER WEEK IN 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND IN CERTAIN OTHER MINNESOTA 
‘ MUNICIPALITIES, IN BIENNIUM ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 
if « 
g Per cent whose hours per week were— 
ndayy Un- | 40, | 44, | 48, | 52, | 54, | 56, | 58, | 62 
C der junderjunder under underjunder|underjunder| and 
1 40 44 48 52 54 56 58 62 | over 
‘ Minneapolis ; 
Manufacturing (other than clothing) .........- 3.1 2:9 | 36.9] 51.3) 3.6 Bee wee wy gy tee 
Clothing manufacturing -_...................-- LO hl ct 74.2 | 24.1 .3 Bp Sechiel Gade ts: STR Pie 
Mercantile om Ts did ochbhdlcc dutduchaeaibed 7.0} 4.8] 28.1145.0) 44) 7.5) 21 6 0.4 
Printing and publishing .............c«««-«.-.. Sem Se FP Bt Fe See ae eee eee 
| THE... ccenccébahinkadacttinbiiiieinntecement 5 | 12.3 | 85.2 5 .8 5  ecrnes 
| RR TIES REPS ENTERS ae Mets ok rea -7| 5&5] 13.9 | 62.5) 5.8 ‘fe © BS Fee 
CR A ee eg eee oe 12.7 | 36.7 {| 40.5 | 82 tt Ys 2 ii... 
Domestic and personal........-...... semliapiatelit a 17.2} 6611.7] 33.6) 7.4| 82)10.9) 3.2 1.4 
Placid ssinceuieitics cibtnerasseeabsinspeeaneiieseaneniessted 62.7} 14.5{ 6.0] 10.8 |...--- &_ PRRs eR a oS 
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Cost of Living and Women’s Wages in Texas 


N MAY and June of 1928, the Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics 
collected data! showing the cost of living, reduced to its bare 
essentials, for young women, intended particularly to apply to 
those ‘‘who have been thrown entirely on their own resources and 
who have no source of income other than their wages and who mist 
provide their own living quarters and in every way care for them- 
selves.” It was realized that a large number of employed women, 
especially among the younger workers, live with their parents or other 
relatives, or have some other form of assistance in making their way, 
but it was believed that the number of those dependent solely upon 
themselves was increasing and that it was worth while to look into 
the relation between women’s wages and the cost of living. A 
questionnaire was sent out to the various welfare associations in the 
large cities engaged in promoting especially the interests of young 
women, including a number of girls’ cooperative homes. Questions 
were asked as to the cost of only the indispensable necessities of life, 
which, it was decided, were room and board, clothing, laundry, car 
fare, and incidentals. No account was taken of such items as medical 
and dental service, insurance, contributions to church and charity, 
savings, amusements, or tuition for self-improvement; such items, it 
was felt, should be included in every girl’s badeck. but in this case it 
was desired to get the cost of only absolute necessaries. 
For the five primary items that provide mere existence for the working girl 
there was a remarkable unanimity in the answers received, variations being 
indicated only with the different sections of the State where general living costs 
necessarily vary. The general average of all reports shows the following results: 
Cost of room and board per month, $31.07; clothing, $15.11; laundry, $2.73; 
car fare, $4; incidentals, $6.40; total, $59.31. Thus is shown on the most accurate 


and trustworthy authority that for merest existence every working girl must 
spend $59.31 per month, or approximately $15 per week. 


_ A comparison of this total with the findings of an earlier investiga- 
tion as to the wages of women showed that in numerous cases the wage 
rates did not measure up to the actual needs thus revealed. 

A bulletin issued by the department on February 1, 1928, based upon official 
reports of wages paid to women in industry, shows that in the 1,365 establishments 
reporting were employed 11,425 women. Of this total, 5,416 were shown to be 
earning $15 per week or over, leaving 6,006 earning less than $15 per week. Thus 


it was shown that more than half, approximately 52 per cent, of women workers 
were earning less than $15 per week. 


Quite apart from this inquiry, the department undertook during the 
year a survey of Texas industries, securing data as to the number of 
employees, both wage earners and office workers, character of organi- 
zation, number of wage earners (by months), classified weekly wages, 
and number of days in operation. The reports received covered 2,15\) 
establishments, with a total of 124,493 employees, of whom 101,605 
were wage earners and 22,888 were office employees. Women formed 
approximately 24 per cent of the total number, constituting 23 per 
cent of the wage earners and 28 per cent of the office employees. The 
following table shows the wage distribution of the women in each o! 
these groups: 





‘Texas. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Tenth biennial report, 1927-28, pp. 39-41 
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It will be seen that among the wage earners a considerable majority 
are working for less than the $15 a week which has been set as a mini- 
mum standard. As these represent wage rates, the actual earnings, 
affected by short time and irregular employment, may differ widely 
from these figures. The office workers show a much better situation, 
only 14.6 per cent, or less than one-sixth, of their number having wages 
below $15 a week, as against approximately two-thirds of the wage 
earners. 
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Health Conditions Among American and Canadian Industria] 
) Populations in 1928 


EALTH conditions, as shown by the death rate among the inore 
than 18,000,000 industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.,' were nearly as good in 1928 as in the preced- 
ing year, when a new health record was established for this |arge 
eroup, comprising about one-seventh of the total population of 
the two countries. The death rate in 1928 was 8.6 per 1,000, which 
was only 2.4 per cent in excess of that for 1927, but this slight rise 
in the mortality rate was limited to the States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, insured persons living in the western mountain and Pacific 
Coast States and in Canada having a health record which surpassed 
that of 1927. Health conditions generally would have been as good 
in 1928 as in 1927 had it not been for two influenza outbreaks, one 
in the spring and the other in November and December, both of which 
resulted in a large increase in the mortality rate from pneumonia and 
heart disease. 

The great improvement which has taken place in health conditions 
in recent years is shown by a comparison of the death rates now and 
17 years ago. In 1928 there were 156,630 deaths among industrial 
policyholders of the company, aged 1 year and over, but if the same 
rate had prevailed in 1928 as in 1911, the deaths would have num- 
bered 227,636, or about 71,000 more than actually occurred. The 
1928 death rate,-therefore, was 31.2 per cent lower than in 1°11. 
The latest comparable mortality data for the general population are 
for the year 1927, when the death rate for persons in the same ave 
range (1 to 74 years, inclusive) declined in the period from 1911 to 
1927 only 16 per cent, while that for industrial policyholders for ‘he 
same period was reduced 33 per cent. The better health conditions 
among the industrial policyholders represents a net saving of 36,368 
lives for this group in the year 1927 alone, while the cumulative sav- 
ing over the entire period 1911-1927, over and. above the saving 
expected from the decline in the mortality of the general population, 
was 314,763. 

The expectation of life has increased considerably as a result of 
the generally improved health conditions. Thus among the wave 
earners and their families the expectation of life at birth was 56.42 
years in 1927 as compared with 46.63 years for the two years 1911-1! 2, 
or a gain of 9.79 years in the 16-year period. For the general poj- 
lation the gain in life expectancy for the same period was only 6.''6 
years, the longevity of the wage-earning population having nw 
almost caught up with that of the general population. 





1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulletin, January, 1929. 
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<-veral diseases of major health importance—typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, diarrheal complaints, and puerperal 
conditions—established lower death rates in 1928 than éver before, 
but the outstanding improvement of the year was the further decline 
in the mortality from tuberculosis. The death rate from all forms 
of this disease in 1928 was 90 per 100,000, which was 4.1 per cent 
below the former minimum of 93.8 established in the preceding year. 
The decline in the tuberculosis death rate during the present decade 
amounted te 34.7 per cent and since 1911 to 59.9 per cent. The 
almost continuous decline in tuberculosis mortality since 1911 has 
resulted in 192,366 fewer deaths among policyholders than would 
have occurred if the 1911 death rate had prevailed. The decline in 
the death rate from tuberculosis of the respiratory system, which 
causes approximately nine-tenths of all the deaths from tuberculous 
disease, amounts to 61 per cent since 1911, and its new minimum 
rate of 79.4 per 100,000 is 4.3 per cent below the 1927 figure. The 
reduction in the mortality from this cause has been greatest among 
the white policyholders. 

In addition to the marked improvement in the tuberculosis death 
rate, the communicable diseases of childhood—measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and whooping cough—when considered jointly registered 
a lower death rate than ever before, although there was a small 
increase for measles. As regards the mortality from diphtheria, it 
is considered that as the immunization of children with toxin-antitoxin 
becomes more general the fatality rate from this preventable disease 
may be expected to continue to drop. The decline in the death rate 
from diarrheal complaints is regarded as due both to the policy of 
health education among the policyholders by the company and to 
the work of other agencies in the protection of food supplies, especially 
milk. 

Among the diseases which did not show improvement are diabetes, 
which had a higher mortality in 1928 than ever before, and organic 
heart disease, which with a death rate of 143.4 per 100,000 was 
almost at the maximum. This rise in the death rate from cardiac 
affections is among the most unfavorable health developments of the 
year. The increase in 1928 to almost the highest figure recorded is 
due in part only to the prevalence of influenza during part of the year, 
as some of the highest rates occurred in months in which influenza 
was not unusually prevalent. 

The cancer rate, which has been increasing steadily, continues to 
grow definitely worse. In 1928 the death rate for this disease was 
76.4 per 100,000, the highest yet recorded. The efforts at cancer 
control have had no apparent effects and cancer now holds third 
place in the causes of death, being outranked by only heart disease 
and tuberculosis. 

There was a slight decline in deaths from alcoholism although the 
rate for cirrhosis of the liver, which is closely associated with alcohol- 
ism, remained unchanged and there was a slight increase in the deaths 
from wood and denatured alcohol. There were fewer violent deaths 
in 1928 than in 1927, including cases of suicide, homicide, and acci- 
dents. The death rate for accidents was 61.3 per 100,000—a 4.1 per 
cent decline, as compared with 1927 and a drop of 20.8 per cent 
below the death rate for 1911. The fatalities from automobile 
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accidents were higher than for any year since these records have |. 
kept, except 1927. The decline in 1928—0.5 per cent—was very 
small, but m view of the fact that there was an increase of more than 
1,600,000 automobiles registered in the United States during tho 

ear it seems probable that there has been some impression mace at 
faa upon automobile fatalities as a result of the concerted efforts of 
police, safety, and insurance interests. 


en 





Occupational Dermatitis 


Bae widespread occurrence of occupational dermatitis is shown 
by a study made by the New York Bureau of Women in 
Industry, an account of which was published in the November, 
1928, number of the Industrial Bulletin, issued by the State depart- 
ment of labor. The term “industrial dermatitis” is used to cover 
all skin irritations caused by any material or substance used in the 
individual’s work and it may vary from a very mild case showing only 
a slight reddening of the skin to a very severe generalized inflamma- 
tion of the skin covering the greater part of the body. 

In the study data covering a group of 390 cases of dermatitis 
directly traceable to industrial causes were secured from hospital 
clinics and from the bureau of workmen’s compensation. These 
cases were classified according to the length of time of disability and 
it was found that 95, or 24.4 per cent, were reported as lasting more 
than one year, although it was regarded as probable that these per- 
sons were not disabled the entire year, but that the figures cover one 
or many recurrences of the affection in the course of the year. Of 
the remaining cases 84, or 21.5 per cent of the total, lasted for a period 
of one to three months, 64 cases, or 16.4 per cent, from four to six 
months, and 58, or 14.9 per cent, of the cases from two weeks to one 
month. This amount of lost time shows the seriousness of the con- 
dition both to the individual and the industry. 

Dermatitis is génerally not regarded seriously, since the individual 
may not be made ill, but even if the affection does not actually inca- 
pacitate a person for work his efficiency is often seriousl affected. 
The hands and arms are the most frequent sites of the affection, as 
they are usually the parts of the body which come in direct contact 
with the irritant. The majority of the cases reported on here were 
confined to the hands and arms, while 91 cases began on the hands 
but spread to other parts of the body, and 30 cases were primary to 
other parts of the body—in most cases the legs. Of the latter group, 
there were two types of cases—those where the workers stood in water 
and those where they got their overalls and shoes full of substance, 
such as cement. The cases on the face all seemed to be the result of 
carelessness on the part of the worker in carrying the irritating sub- 
stances to his face with his hands. Where the rash occurs on parts 
of the body covered with the clothing there is a marked general i!! 
effect as the itching is liable to be more intense and the general 
health may suffer as a result of the constant nerve strain or the loss 
of sleep. With an itching rash also there is always the danger of a 


secondary infection caused by the introduction of bacteria due ‘0 
scratching. 
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There is a general impression that dermatitis can be caused only 
by coming into contact with very injurious substances, but this is 
not true, as constant contact with substances ordinarily considered 
harmless may cause marked irritation in some people. The deciding 
factors in the development of dermatitis, therefore, are the character 
of the substance, the sensitivity of the individual, and the manner 
and length of exposure. | 

In the present series of cases there were 34 known agents causing 
the dermatitis, the largest percentage of cases being caused by soap 
and soap cleansers. The next large groups of cases were due to dyes 
and lime. Lead; ink; flour, sugar, and cinnamon; oil; chromic acid; 
methyl aleohol; and lotions followed in order of importance as causes of 
dermatitis. A variety of substances were the causes of the remainin 
cases, in Many instances not more than one or two cases being reporte 
for a particular substance. 

The great variety in the occupations is shown by the fact that the 
390 cases were classified in 16 large groups with a total of 110 occu- 
pations. The largest group (118 cases) was classified under house- 
work, but in addition to actual houseworkers there were included 
porters and janitors, restaurant workers, building cleaners, etc. Of 
the total number of cases, 120 occurred among women, and nearly 
three-quarters of these cases occurred among houseworkers. Of the 
other Occupations in which women were affected, the largest group 
of cases was found among stenographers, who contracted a derma- 
titis from the constant handling of carbon paper. 

It can easily be seen, the report states, that ‘‘dermatitis not only 
is a problem in industry at present but is likely to become a greater 
one in the future as the industries grow and new substances are added 
to those already in use. Some individuals are more susceptible than 
others to the various irritants. One worker might contract derma- 
titis after only a week’s exposure, while another might be exposed 
for years and never contract it. One of the functions of a physician 
is to determine which individuals are susceptible. These individuals 
should not be placed at work with substances which are known to 
produce dermatitis.” 
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Industrial Diseases Under the Beitish Workmen’s Compensation 
ct 


AS ORDER issued by the British Secretary of State, January 

1, 1929, consolidates and amends the earlier orders relating 
to industrial diseases under the workmen’s compensation act. The 
diseases which are now subject to compensation are poisonin 
from arsenic, lead, benzene, and its homologues, dinitrophenol, 
nitrous fumes, dope for airplane wings, manganese, tetrachlorethane, 
carbon bisulphide, nickel carbonyl, African boxwood, or the sequele 
of any of these types of poisoning. 

Dermatitis or ulceration of the skin produced by dust or liquids, 
and ulceration of the mucous membrane of the nose or mouth as a 
result of dust inhalation are compensable, as are also epitheliomatous 
cancer or ulceration of the skin, or ulceration of the corneal surface 


















? Great Britain. Home Office. Statutory Rules and Orders, 1929, No. 2. Workmen’s Compensation. 
Industrial diseases. London, 1929. 
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of the eye due to tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil or paraffin . 


any 


compound, product, or residue of any of these substances; ¢}):oi, 
ulceration or its sequele; and scrotal epithelioma (chimney s\) ee)’, 
eancer). Cases of dermatitis, or ulceration of the skin or miicoy 


membranes are not compensable if the individual is thereby dis::}|eq 
only for employment in the particular process in which the disease 
has been contracted, unless it can be proved that the disease has 
been contracted through long continued exposure to dust or liquids jy 
the industry in which he was engaged at the time of his disableijen; 

Compensation is paid for cataract in glassworkers or catarac 
caused by exposure to rays from molten or red hot metal but the 
maximum period during which a person suffering from cataract from 
these causes is entitled to compensation is six months, or four months 
if he has not undergone an operation for cataract. If, for medical 
reasons, it is impossible to perform an operation within four months 
from the date of disablement or the disability from the operation 
lasts longer than six months from that date, compensation may be 
continued for as long as the judge, committee, or arbiter may direct. 

In the mining industry compensation is payable for miner's 
nystagmus, whether occurring in miners or others and whether the 
symptom of oscillation of the eyeballs is present or not, and for 
subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand, knee, or elbow, or inflammation 
of the synovial lining of the wrist joint and tendon sheaths. Com- 
pensation may be paid for telegrapher’s cramp, writer’s cramp, and 
twister’s cramp, the last-named being caused by the twisting of cotton 
and woolen yarns. In the case of writer’s cramp a person is not 
entitled to compensation for more than 12 months, while a person 
suffering from twister’s cramp may receive compensation if he is 
totally disabled from following the occupation of twister but this 
compensation shall cease as soon as he is able to earn at another 
occupation a weekly sum equal to 75 per cent of the average week!y 
earnings on which the compensation has been fixed or at the expira- 
tion of six months, whichever is the earlier. 

Other compensable diseases are glanders, compressed-air illness, 
and inflammation, ulceration, or malignant disease of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissues due to exposure to X rays or radioactive 


substances. 
————> Sa 





Park Recreation Areas in the United States—Revised Data for 
Certain Cities 


ECENT communications have been received by the Bureaii 0! 
Labor Statistics from the cities of Brownsville, Tex., Canton, 
Ill., and Newark, N. J., correcting certain data regarding the park 
areas of those cities as given in Bulletin No. 462 of the bureau, 
entitled ‘‘Park Recreation Areas in the United States,’”’ published in 
May, 1928. 
The revised data for the three cities mentioned are as follows: 
Brownsville, Tex —Bulletin No. 462 credited Brownsville with only 
4 acres of park space. Mr. B. E. Hinkley, park commissioner ©! 
that city, in a communication to the bureau states that during rec: 
months that city has acquired additional park space totaling aro\nd 
500 acres. 
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Canton, JU.—Mr. F. A. Perkins, secretary-attorney of the Canton 
Park district, advises the bureau that Canton, IIl., is included in 
Canton Park district, which has a park area of 135 acres, including 
| park of 110 acres, a recreation and athletic field of 18 acres, and 
2 smaller parks. 

Newark, N. J—Mr. Carl Bannwart, of the department of parks 
and publie property, gives the following figures regarding the park 
areas of that community: 


Acres 


28. 70 
45. 00 


City om (administered by the department of parks and public 
property 

Playgrounds (administered by Newark Board of Education) 

County parks within city limits (administered by Essex County Park 
Commission) 

County parks outside city limits (administered by Essex County 
Park Commission) 

City-owned watershed (administered by division of water of the de- 


892. 62 
3, 000. 00 


partment of public affairs; available for limited recreational uses)__ 32, 640. 00 





| 
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Accident Prevention in Building Construction 


bg building industry has long been recognized as one of the most 
hazardous industries but it 1s only recently that serious eff. rts 
have been made to prevent accidents in building construction. [t js 
said that ‘‘a man to a floor,’”’ and even in some cases three men to a 
floor, used to be the expected toll in the construction of any high 
building, and that even yet only a few of the progressive contractors 
have come to realize how unnecessary such a heavy toll in human 
life, with the consequent money loss, really is. 

The erection of the Sir Francis Drake Hotel—a 26-story building 
costing $5,000,000—in San Francisco, without a fatality or a serious 
accident may be regarded, therefore, as establishing an outstanding 
safety record for the industry.' . 

The full extent of the record established is shown by the numbers 
employed and the amounts of material used. The building of the 
hotel involved the erection of 2,500 tons of structural steel, the plac- 
ing of 600 tons of reinforcing steel, the pouring of 11,000 cubic yards 
of concrete, and the laying of 1,100,000 bricks. Forty-two crafts 
were represented among the employees, who averaged 385, with a 
maximum of 550 men employed at one time. There was an excava- 
tion of 25,000 cubic yards to a depth of 47 feet below the sidewalk, 
which required the exercise of special precautions in timbering and 
the use of power shovels and in the construction of an incline for the 
use of the 10-ton trucks. Special precautions were taken for the 
protection of the public on the sidewalks and at the street-car stops, 
including the construction of catch platforms on the building to 
break the fall of any material dropped from above. 

The measures used for the protection of the employees from accident 
included the installation, after six stories of structural steel had been 
erected, of passenger elevators with all necessary safety devices, 
which were run by experienced operators. Employees were forbid- 
den to ride up and down loads, to slide up and down columns or ropes, 
and to ride on material elevators. A temporary flooring was built on 
four floors throughout the building, and in order to eliminate the 
danger of men falling through openings from the structural steel 
frame, the erection of the concrete forms was carried on as close to 
the riveting gangs as possible. Planked floors were provided between 
the riveting gangs and the carpenters working below to protect the 
latter from falling objects, all floor openings and hatchways were 
guarded with substantial fences, and scaffolding was fully guarded 
with railings. Safety belts, goggles, and respirators were furnished 
where needed, and sanitary conveniences and pure drinking water 
were provided. 

The safety organization included a safety patrol of foremen which 
made daily inspections in addition to the inspections of the safety 
engineer, and a safety committee organized by the safety engineer 
among the foremen of the various crafts met once a week. Various 
types of warning signs were placed throughout the job and safety 





1 Western Construction News, San Francisco, Feb. 25, 1929, pp. 100-102. 
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bulletins were posted frequently on the bulletin boards. A first-aid 
station took care of all minor injuries and the attendant made a daily 
round of the building for the purpose of dressing scratches, etc., for 
which employees might not go to the first-aid station, thus preventing 
serious infections. It was estimated that the first-aid station saved 
in loss of wages alone, the sum of $5,200 which would have been paid 
to employees for the time spent in going to a doctor for dressings, 
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that the saving in insurance, due to the organized safety work, 
amounted to $20,000 for all the contractors, and that the increase in 
production was about 181% per cent. The hotel was completed in a 
little less than 14 months from the time wrecking for the building 
began. 





—_— 
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Reducing Fatalities in the Logging Industry of the State of 
Washington 


HE progress made by the logging industry of the State of 
a i Washington in reducing the number of serious and fatal acci- 
dents was the subject of a paper read by Martin J. Flyzik, super- 
visor of safety of the Washington Department of Labor po Industries, 
at the Pacific Logging Congress held recently. 

During the past five years the activities of the safety division of the 
labor department have been extended to practically every logging 
operation in the State for the purpose of increasing the mechanical 
safeguards for the protection of employees in the industry and further- 
ing the safety education of both employers and workers. The result 
of this campaign is shown in a progressive reduction in the number of 
fatalities and cases of permanent total disability in the 5-year period, 
1924-1928. In 1928 there were 175 fatal and permanent total 
disability cases reported, as compared with 225 such cases in 1924, 
while the number of compensable claims showed a corresponding 
reduction. 

The principal causes of fatal accidents were shown by a 10-year 
survey of the fatalities occurring inthe industry. Out of 1,722 
fatalities occurring during this period, 1,211, or 70 per cent, were 
found to be the result of five outstanding causes; 444, or 25.8 per cent, 
occurred among fallers in falling trees, limbs, and snags; 342, or 19.9 
per cent, among buckers in rolling logs; 167, or 9.7 per cent, among 
the rigging crew from cables, lines, chains, and tongs; 140, or 8.1 per 
cent, also among the rigging crew from logs coming in attached to 
cables; and 118, or 6.8 per cent occurring in logging railroad collisions, 
derailments, and from railroad cars. Fallers and buckers, who had 
nearly 46 per cent of these accidents, are engaged in a line of employ- 
ment in which no mechanical safeguards can be provided to minimize 
the danger or prevent accidents, and the reduction in the number of 
accidents, therefore, depends almost altogether upon the alertness 
and observance of good safety practices on the part of these workmen. 
An analysis of the accident rates of the different firms shows that 
64 per cent of the logging operations, by reason of their excellent 
safety activities, were responsible for the improvement in the accident 
figures, and it seemed, therefore, that if equally intensive safety pro- 
paganda and education were carried on in the remaining operations 
the serious accidents could be reduced to a minimum. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Workmen’s Compensation in the United States, as of 
January 1, 1929 


6 bes adoption of workmen’s compensation for industrial jn- 
juries in lieu of the rule of the employer’s liability for injuries 
due to his negligence stands out in its effect on the status of the worker 
as one of the most important legal-economic developments of modern 
times. A right to relief based on the fact of employment, practically 
automatic and certain, replaces the doubtful contest for a recovery 


based on proof of the employer’s negligence and of the absence of the 
common-law defenses. 


Recognition of the Principle 


ABROAD, Germany in 1884 and Great Britain in 1897 and 1906 
were influential in turning attention to the system of benefits for 
injuries due to employment, not necessarily to a proved negligent act. 
Laws of Maryland (1902, 1910) and Montana (1909) were results of 
early efforts to enact State laws, but without adequate regard for 
either legal or economic principles. The first official recognition of 
the principle by the Congress of the United States was the Feder! 
act of 1908, providing limited benefits for designated classes of 
employees of the United States; though acts of 1882 (Life Saviny 
Service) and 1900 (Postal Service) had made some provision of tliis 
nature for the services indicated: 

Concurrently with these dates the subject came to attract quite 
general attention from State legislatures. Investigative commis- 
sions began to be provided for as early as 1903 (Massachusetts) aii 
1905 (Illinois), but no legislative results followed. Later commis- 
sions in both these States, and two and even three commissions i) 
others, indicate the degree of caution with which the approach w:- 
made to the subject of compensation legislation. The following tabl«- 
show the progress of action, both in the appointment of commi-- 
sions and in the enactment of laws: 
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TABLE i.—STATES, ETC., IN WHICH COMMISSIONS WERE APPOINTED AND IN 
. WHICH COMPENSATION LAWS WERE ENACTED, BY YEARS 

















































































































, Year , Year 
saahie: a. canine Te, 
State, etc. sion was sation State, etc. sion was sation 
. : law was : law was 
appointed! enacted odes: enacted 
— as a) oo ens | nes 
ajebame. aN see cdsee~ oe 1915 1919 ES FEES 1911 1913 
‘AeskS..-<sbesthgtnme apne Ls bbe | 2915 Nevada__-____- CT ee 1911 
Ayig0DS..consiniiteena ES OED Nabe set 2 5 1912 Fy IO nn oh didn woke awe 1911 
ApkODS 08... nunsnpiniean diction «i | gy Seneca i: ae ES en AR SF: 1910 1911 
ColiforniG cs. acnsdint ateaie tins ~tbickbends al 1911 PO Wiss cn on sn ctcn deemiunbel 1917 
ColoradO.. .-cesedcaseanscteoe-- 1911 1915 5 1910 
Copnevtheh eaitincas cles ds 1907 1913 New York...--.-------------- 1900 { 1913 
DelaW 80 cxcecéeuanapensete-s 1911 1917 North Dakota____- a ghnletios 1911 1919 
District of Columbia: ME Srbendgiesicinsceincs 1910 1911 
Publie employees___....--}......._-- 1919 aS ee ae ee ge 1915 
Private employees___...--|__...____- 1928 RS tte ines aewies awd 31911 1913 
Georgia. Biddew ates. .sealibs tb le dn baee 1920 | Pennsylvania___.........---.. 1911 roo 
. JaWAll . ..cccceeeomoncceececoces eres Shep iy so er engmteee | 1915 | 13 : { 
Mako... ay eer eee 1917 _'|| Philippine Islands___..-_-...-|.--------- 1997 
S Tilinois . «:.Ssies aaa roses, oc 1905 1911 fp emto Mine sss. cece sacs... 1913 1916 
; 1 er ee 228 ---| 1913 1915 || Rhode lIsland............__.._|_--..._... 1912 
Sa. . .-canbdiileien adie ice 1911 1913 po SS ERS Cee ERTS UES 1917 
KaMsas-.--2-nennneeeoeeenn--nfonennno=- ig 1911 || Tennessee. .....-------------- 913 | 1919 
. F 4 nals nub schtvite waracie aid crente nals 
Kentucky -.------------------ * 1915 { 1916 5 ea WET ETT Be 1915 1917 
LOCI ode tte detonndennd sau 1912 1914 Ra PSE Te, 1913 1915 
Maite. 25.26 cide 6s) ULE ik 1915 We LE OU sod lde 1916 1918 
Mar i icctiisinnicente: Vey Steph 31913 1912 0 ES Ee aes 3 1910 1911 
Massachusetts... _...........- 1903 1911 Ware Ves... --.... 25... $1911 1913 
Mishig@Wiiiss5os4 oni - 6h chi ck 1911 1912 _ i  ._s—sd—s ree ae eee as Trees 1909 1911 
MinO0Ritiimaevoensésboens 3 1909 1913 Wyoming 2 ECCT eRe a aaa ERNE eer Sa 1915 
Dison So 1910 i : 4 United States: a 
P Public employees_-_-_____-_- 1910 { 
Montana 2 1910 i 1909 1916 
Se ee eee eee 1915 Longshoremen___________- Be a 1927 


























| Voluntary. 4 Rejected on referendum. 
Law declared unconstitutional. 52 laws, 1 (compulsory) declared unconstitutional. 







’ Appointed by the governor. 





TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION COMMISSIONS AND LAWS, 
BY YEARS 
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Year formed or} acting | Year formed or| acting | Year formed or| acting 
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Bo sseaoe tie tee 1 4 | ae 4 
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iden. <thict. «oe. ox. 1 1 | 
ge Op C8 ee i Me ag BUS 5 Total___- 50 
hiied + ORs. ~9R PAG FA 2 1 























1 Philippine Islands. 2 United States. 





_The 40 commissions above accounted for operated in 32 jurisdic- 
tions, while laws have been enacted by the legislatures of 43 States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and 
Porto Rico, and by Congress for the civil employees of the Federal 
Government, for the District of Columbia, and for longshoremen and 
harbor workers. Not every law has been preceded by a commission, 
therefore; but every commission except that of Arkansas, appointed 
in 1919, has been followed by the enactment of a law, though in some 
cases so remotely as to suggest a lack of any real connection between 
the two events. Indeed, the United States commission considered 
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only a statute relating to railroad employees, as to whom no lav has 
yet been enacted. The year 1911 was marked by the creation «f the 
argest number of commissions as well as by the enactment of th, 
largest number of laws. But one investigative commission has been 
appointed since 1916—that of Arkansas—said to be to remov: Con. 
stitutional objections to a pending bill; only five have been created 
since 1913, and it is obvious that the day of their usefulness is ended 
either as an aid in determining the desirability of compensation 
legislation or of working out deviations from accepted standards 
as to meet supposed local peculiarities. 


Progress of Legislation 


REFERENCE to the foregoing tables discloses both the progress 
and extent of compensation legislation. All laws now on the statute 
books have either followed the investigations of commissions or haye 
been enacted under conditions making the results of such commissions 
available to those interested. 

The first of the laws of this class is the elective compensation law 
of New York, 1910, followed at the same session by a compulsory 
law for hazardous occupations. The latter law was declared uncon- 
stitutional after a very brief term of existence, but after an amend- 
ment to the constitution a new law was passed which has been sus- 
tained by both the State and the Federal courts. 

Of the 10 laws enacted in 1911, 7 provided for simple compenss- 
tion, 3 containing also provisions for insurance; while in 1912, three 
States enacted compensation laws and one an insurance law; in 1913 
seven States were added to the list, in five of which compensation 
only was provided for, while in two there is also a system of insurance. 
In 1914 compensation laws were enacted in two States, though in 
one (Kentucky) the law was declared unconstitutional before the 
time for it to take effect. Of the 10 new laws enacted in 1915 (1 
taking the place of the unconstitutional statute of Montana), 9 pro- 
vided for compensation merely, while 1 established an insurance 
system. A new compensation 1 was passed in Kentucky in 1916, 
in lieu of the earlier law declared unconstitutional; this and a law of 
Porto Rico which requires the insurance of the liabilities fixed by it 
are the only new laws of the year, though important amendments 
were made in Louisiana and New York. Indeed, practically every 
year is marked by amendments whose tendency is in general to 
strengthen the laws and enlarge their scope. 

The extension of compensation legislation to five additional States 
in 1917, one in 1918, four in 1919, besides the inclusion of public 
employees of the District of Columbia, one in 1920, and the extension 
of compensation to longshoremen in 1927 and to private employment 
in the District of Columbia in 1928, marks the present bounds of com- 
pensation legislation. Of these, two of the laws of 1918, one in 1919, 
and the Arizona law of 1925, provide for a State insurance system, 
though in only one of them is this system exclusive. The Missouri 
enactment of 1919 was rejected by a referendum vote, as was one of 
1923. A new enactment (1925) was voted on in November, 1926; 
it was adopted, coming into administrative effect November 16, 19:6, 
and as to compensation payments on January 9, 1927. 
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has fi The table below shows in chronological order the States, etc.,' 

the MM hat have enacted compensation laws. 

the TABLE 3.—STATES HAVING COMPENSATION LAWS, WITH THE DATE OF THEIR 

€€N ENACTMENT AND COMING INTO EFFECT 

‘On- 

it ed State Approved Effective State Approved Effective 

led 

. 7 — 

lOD HM cited States 1. ....- May 30,1908 | Aug. 1, 1908 || Montana ?__...._.._- Mar. 8,1915 | July 1, 1915 

$9 Washington..--.---. Mar. 14,1911 | Oct. 1, 1911 || Oklahoma__......._- Mar. 22, 1915 Bept. 1, 1915 

pow Rat. HES. IE nes te Jan. 1,1912 |} Vermont__._..-..--- Apr. 1,1915| July 1,1915 
evade. twewaseiln<- 4 Mar. 24,1911 | July 1,1911 || Maine_._........-. vuldeonel OB. cnn Jan. 1,1916 
New Jersey..--------| Apr. 4,1911 | July 4,1911 |} Colorado-----..--- Apr. 10,1915 | Aug. 1, 1915 
California_...------- Apr. 8,1911 | Sept. 1, 1911 |} Hawaii-_.....--.-._- Apr. 28,1915} July 1,1915 
New Hampshire.....| Apr. 15,1911 | Jan. 1, 1912 || Alaska_--..-._..-..--- Apr. 29,1915 | July 28, 1915 
Wisconsin...-------- May 3,1911 | May 3,1911 || Pennsylvania._....__.|Jume 2,1915 | Jan. 1, 1916 
Illinois. -.----------- June 10,1911 | May 1,1912 || Kentucky ?___.-_-_-- Mar. 23,1916 | Aug. 1,1916 

Pgs Obie... - scien >< June 15,1911 | Jan. 1,1912 || Porto Rico...-._-_.-- Apr. 13,1916 | July 1, 1916 

: Massachusetts... .. . July 28,1911 | July 1, 1912 || South Dakota_._....| Mar. 10,1917 | June 1, 1917 

ite Michigall....---.-... Mar. 20,1912 | Sept. 1, 1912 || New Mexico.....____| Mar. 13,1917 | June 8, 1917 

. Rhode Islamd_......- Apt. 2,1012'| Oot. 3, 19821 Utell. -.....2..2....-. Mar. 15,1917 | July 1,1917 

ve rian Aaited ssi. <2 June 8,1912| Sept. 1,1912 || Idaho_......._-..-__- Mar. 16,1917 | Jan. 1, 1918 

ns West Virginia.......| Feb. 22,1913 | Oct. 1,1913 || Delaware__.-.-..---- Apr. 2,1917 Do. 
Qregot - 62a ees Feb. 25,1913 | July 1,1914 || Virginia_____..-_-__- Mar. 21,1918 | Jan. 1,1919 
Tem .: «be badees >> Apr. 16,1913 | Sept. 1,1913 || North Dakota_-_-_-_-_- Mar. 65,1919} July 1,1919 

WwW logs {tenon ~ 4 Apr. 18,1913 | July 1, 1914 || Tenmessee__________- Apr. 15, 1919 Do. 

| Nebraska.....----.--| Apr. 21,1913 | July 17,1913 || Dist. of Columbia !.-| July 11, 1919 Do. 

a Minnesota.....-..---| Apr. 24,1913 | Oct. 1,1913 || Alabama-----..------ Aug. 23,1919} Jan. 1, 1920 

: Connecticut.........| May 29,1913 | Jan. 1,1914 || Georgia_.___...-.---- Aug. 17,1920} Mar. 1, 1921 

as New 1 Ofm 2sc6...... Dec. 16,1913 | July 1,1914 || Missouri *___....---- Apr. 30,1925 | Nov. 16, 1926 

| Maryland.........-- Apr. 16,1914 | Nov. 1, 1914 || United States: 

s Louisiana............} June 18,1914 | Jan. 1,1915 || |Longshoremen----- Mar. 4,1927 | July 1, 1927 

_ Wyoming-......-.-..- Feb. 27,1915 | Apr. 1,1915 || Philippinmes______-_-- Dec, 10,1927 | June 10, 1928 
Indléins. 25454-.<, <- Mar. 8,1915 | Sept. 1,1915 || Dist. of Columbia_..| May 17,1928 | July 1, 1928 

a 1 Public employees only. 

@ ’ Earlier laws of Montana (1909), New York (1910), and Kentucky (1914), were declared unconstitutional. 

3 The law of Missouri was suspended awaiting the results of a referendum. 
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the hands of Congress alone. 


men and harbor workers generall 
part of the time are within maritime jurisdiction. 
have been made to amend the Judicial 
plication,of local compensation laws, but the Supreme Court has held 
both acts unconstitutional as attempting to remit to the divergent 
statutes of the States a subject that requires uniform treatment at 
In the meantime the act of 1915, 1920, 
relative to seamen, was passed, but was promptly held not to apply 


pensation methods in the various jurisdictions. 
footnotes, earlier laws were enacted in a few States, but were never 
The existing laws of a number of jurisdictions, 
widely differing in some instances from those enacted at the dates 
given above, are of more recent enactment; but the operation of a 
compensation law has been continuous since the original act became 
There are, therefore, at present but five States in the south- 
eastern portion of the Union that are without compensation laws.? 
Efforts have been made, and are continuing, to secure legislation in 
some, at least, of these States. 

Important fields of legislation lie outside of State control, however, 
and Congress has delayed action in areas exclusively within its juris- 


A group of workers that are dependent on Congress for 
The lon 






The dates given above are the dates of the actual inception of com- 


As indicated by the 


relief are those engaged in maritime employments. 


hore- 


are localized, but for at least a 
Two attempts 


ode so as to permit the a 









and other. 








! In the discussion that follows the word ‘‘State’’ will be used to include all jurisdictions, Territorial 


* North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The North Carolina Legislature 
passed a compensation act at its session in 1929, since this article was written. 
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to longshoremen. (The Hoquiam (1918), 253 Fed. 627, 165 C.« 4 
253.) “This construction prevailed for a number of years, until 
cision of the Supreme Court on October 18, 1926, to the effec: 


de- 








that 
the act of 1920, relating to seamen, is applicable to Riteshor ‘en. 
(International Stevedoring Co. v. c ght 47 Sup. Ct. 19.) This 
decision relates to longshoremen only, and not to the very extei sive 


group of harbor workers, repair men, etc., who are also subje: 
times to maritime jurisdiction. 

In 1926 a bill to compensate longshoremen and harbor wo 
generally was considered by both Houses of Congress, passin; 
Senate June 3, 1926. It remained in the hands o the House | idi- 
clary Committee until January 14, 1927, when the measure was ye- 
ported out in an amended form. Subsequent amendments were made, 
and the bill became a law March 4, 1927, in effect July 1, 1927, as the 
exclusive remedy for the classes of. maritime workers (crews and las- 
ters of vessels being excluded) covered by the act. This act compen- 
sates occupational diseases as well as accidental injuries, pays 66% 
per cent of wages as benefits (subject to a weekly maximum of $2 
and is administered by deputy commissioners appointed by ‘ke 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, which foriu- 
lates rules for the administration of the act. 

In the exercise of its function as legislature for the District of 
Columbia, Congress passed an act approved May 17, 1928, and 
effective July 1, 1928, extending the longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation act to private employments in the District 
of Columbia. 

Employees in interstate commerce are also dependent on Congress 
for remedial legislation, which thus far consists only in a liberaliza- 
tion of the employers’ liability rule by acts of 1908 and 1910. Origi- 
nally applicable only to carriers by railroad, an act of 1915, amended 
in 1920 (41 Stat. 988, 1007), extends to injured seamen the same 
rights and remedies as are granted to railroad employees by these 
acts. As above stated, a Federal commission made an extensive 
study in 1911-12, of the subject of compensation for injured railroad 
employees, reporting a bill which passed both Houses, but with amend- 
ments that were not agreed upon when the Congress expired. Occa- 
sional movements for a law have been made since 1912, but no bill 
has ever been reported out. 

Besides the statutory enactments noted above, there have been con- 
stitutional provisions made in a number of States, adopted with a 
view to the removal or forestalling of objections ‘to compensation 
legislation on grounds of constitutionality. Thus the constitution of 
Arizona, adopted on the admission of that State into the Union in 
1910 (amended 1925), provides specifically for the enactment o/ 4 
compensation law. Amendments in favor of such legislation were 
adopted in 1911 in California, in 1912 in Ohio (again amended in 
1923), in 1913 in New York and Vermont, in 1914 in Wyoming, «nd 
in 1915 in Pennsylvania. In Oklahoma alone, of all the States where 
the question has been oi ost to the people, was such an amen(- 
ment rejected. This took place on August 1, 1916, the amendment 
failing along with eight sik submitted at the time. Of this it 
has been said that the questions passed upon were réjected as 4 
whole on account of other facts than the attitude of the public 
toward this particular subject. 
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The importance of such amendments to the Constitution as pre- 
liminary to the enactment of compulsory laws has been greatly dis- 
counted by reason of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
S:ates upholding compensation laws of various types and form as 
not in conflict with constitutional provisions; so that in the absence 
of specific limitations in the State constitution no bar appears to the 
enactment of a compensation law compulsory in form and of general 
application. However, in but two States (California and Illinois) 
thus far has an original elective law been supplanted by a compulsory 


one. 


Nature of Laws 


The rapid growth of compensation legislation, involving, as it has, 
the almost simultaneous enactment of laws in a number of States, 
has operated to prevent the adoption of any one form of law as a 
type, so that, although a single fundamental principle underlies the 
entire group of laws of this class, its expression and application pre- 
sent great diversity of details in the different States. This extends 
not only to the primary factors of the scope of the laws and the 
amount of compensation payable under them but also to the matter 
of making the laws compulsory or voluntary in their acceptance, the 
securing or not securing the payments of the benefits, the mode of 
securing where it is required, methods of administration, of election 
or rejection, etc. 

No fixed form of analysis or summary presentation can give in 
complete detail the provisions of the laws under consideration. They 
relate not only to the compensation of accidents but to accident 
reporting, safety provisions, the enforcement of safety laws, the 
establishment of insurance systems, premium rates, investments, the 
scaling down of payments in cases of certain forms of negligence or 
their increase under certain conditions, procedure in arbitration, forms 
of appeal, and a great variety of subjects on which it would be impos- 
sible to generalize, and which can be discovered only by a reading of 
the individual statutes. The adoption by a few States of laws gener- 
ally similar can be clearly recognized, but it is obvious that at the 
present time it can not be said that any one type of law is predomi- 
nantly approved. However, it seems none the less certain that the 
welfare of both employer and employee, as well as the public interest 
generally, would be served by the general adoption of uniform laws, 
just and certain in their operations, and not dependent for their 
acceptance on the personal views or interests of individuals or groups 
of individuals. 

It is encouraging to note in this connection that though there is 
such diversity and a manifest disposition on the part of some admin- 
istrative and legislative bodies to regard variations as warranted by 
local conditions, if not absolutely desirable, there are certain discov- 
erable tendencies to move in a common direction and thus approach 
a common end. In several States amendments have been made at 
every session of the legislature since the original enactment. The 
following comparison of compensation and insurance systems will 
give an idea of the scope, coverage, and effect of these laws. 
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Comparison of Compensation and Insurance Systems 


ALL THE States of the Union had workmen’s compensation acts at 
the beginning of the year 1929 except five (Arkansas, Florida, \is- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina). In addition to these 
43 State acts, this article covers the four territorial acts (those of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, and Porto Rico), the act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for longshoremen, and for the United States civil 
employees. ‘These 50 acts will be referred to as ‘‘State” acts for 
convenience, though they apply to districts, Territories, or subject 
matter not within the control of the States. 

Insurance of the employer’s liability to pay compensation is recog- 
nized as an essential feature of the system in most of the States. This 
may be effected through private insurance (stock or mutual com- 
panies), self-insurance (proof of solvency, with or without the giving 
of a bond or other security), or by insurance in State funds, which 
“—— be exclusive or competitive. 

he following table shows for each compensation State, whether 
compensation is compulsory or elective, and the forms of insurance 
provided for by the various laws. This table relates only to private 
employments; for while public employments are covered in whole 
or in part in most States, and compulsorily in some where the law 


is elective as to private employments. the subject is of less general 
interest and complexity. 





ae ee OO 


TaBLE 4.—COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE SYSTEMS 




















| Insurance required in— 
Compensation : 
State compulsory or | 
elective | State fund: Exclu- | Private companies or 
sive or competitive | by self-insurance 
pm tr PETIA Ry eT aie gD Fe in Be 
[0 SESER SS GR SO OF eee UR ec Le eee wpe a Fa a eee ae ery CLE 
SS RE Se eter ore See ioe nk. ae Compulsory !_.__- Competitive. ____. Either 
RE SER ALS, 2g Spree me eae ES ORR LG Ss a, SP “Tat SARS PSS Do. 
ON FE CRT Se SAA eae i. ciicinnd atin see BN Wakes mdtiegshe Do. . 
0 TSS SEB Reg RE OST ae. ape ee eae aN Do. 
EG ET IR oe Spe a Se ETEK je Ses tbls hi dc Miesdanis aliliake sitbinleeinichiné Do. 
District of Columbia----_.....-..------ RIT: “TEES ES aes Do. 
ES Los, . S32 55d ccc awebe pemoce ements SRS. SRC. cclutiee chs <wocnsus Do. 
Ee oo dh ak ob Leiadl Com Pe iene FEES ET, eT eee Do. 
ELCs 4:25 sthin wow nsiien cde k de pbiednn adios sunan seid _ er ite Sines Competitive _.__. Do. 
STRESS SARL S Bhs SRT STS Tat oh ae is SR oe tls ca dea ddbbadcdee chek ss Do. 
OS SRT ET Sea ees TES STA SS ERT REASS FREESE. ee STE Do. 
PES SS FS Sa oe 5 See Se” LE SRE ERAS VEER EEE A’ tee eS, ® Do. 
OD S545 ibd dadsibseite~tsnnnese GRk. Fh ub aibed bi~ odbshashisloddts Do. 
p Rt 2. Se ips Sie. est ie © GBR sees ls APS tiie poe ed ace Pe Do. 
SSA Ng eR ee ETT i i Nl il ils Do. 
is ics hn cnn dy dekalhieedneeoncoinn EASA SLOG ee ER TEs ae Do. 
ER aa Be 2S OS LE Compulsory - - - - -- Competitive _____. Do. 
DONOR os ik ok cn, ei ote pg ee Oe) PRET Ne oe eee Private companies. 
I os iiininie oo a cvs da onkb eee eas Se NE SUS Competitive... - Either. 
a ERE A eae aa es 8 SS ee A A | a a ess Pe Tg Te BELT eC a ee: Do. 
BR kaka. SEES EGE ERE, SES Oe ee Do. 
Pt el! Se. ee og a ” RR SE © ee Competitive --___- Do. 
ET, fe ee eee ees es SRE SE A Ee Oa Ce ey pare Do. 
PO e at Gh dnute duad ~oteiiidieaseabae Gi cid catches Exclusive-_-_...--- 
RS The ERE ESOS) TELS see lb A Ak. Sie coe Self-insurance. 
p> REPRE SUAS SS ia Ge DO Bg SAS SURE 2G ROR SR eS ae Either. 
Seite 2 SE Sateen ai Be 
> TE Rees, ae ee ompulsory....... ompetitive_____. 0. 
TSG ES ee kites * Meares Gee Exclusive. ._...._- 
QR i. nia Mkt ARRAS Ad dedebalonesa Ae i Ai Ge ek Self-insurance.* 





1 As to employers. 
2 Compulsory as to coal m 


3 Employers accepting the act must furnish proef of solvency or give bond; no other provision as to 
insurance. 
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TABLE 4.—COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE SYSTEMS—Continued 














=_— —— == 
Insurance required in— 
Compensation 
State compulsory or 
elective State fund: Exclu- | Private companies or 
sive or competitive by self-insurance 
Ou NOND. sitrenddjld binaries aseccesente este, EE oe nae See Either. 
Oregon . ...-- Stebdnetapscoceroscceans Elective..........- Exclusive. ._...._- 
ye), ae CRS REE S SEPT t: Wo isi ccnse sk Competitive. ____. Do. 
PREDOMI ant cence nce nenese ns ce TERE sign AE ies Ree Do. 
Dato De bier sckencndnes consnatbepnus | Sa: Competitive______ Do. 
08d BE aitinaricccrpigetncetrens BO ncatiinccesdbibindaerttenagdianceos Do. 
Genth Eide 64 58-2 ck S RG 5 ii th dente beaks ded tind Do. 
De a ct as bce keh ke ser pancced essa do............| Competitive ¢_____ Do. 
RBI Se at act: SE ESI AS BES wt ER ta Private companies, 
i SRS Rb oe > aC IR & 3 Ra Compulsory - ---.-- Competitive-_____- Either. 
Wertint Jia ore ennnendeelieneems os RIES Es RPC TPC ee a Do. 
Spe ees ek Ee SR ee eit Dee RaE, (otly EPS Se REE Do. 
WothiM esse soc ecescncoskscs Compulsory - ----- Exclusive-__-_-_-_-. 
Wak Vitec conntcoprcnsecas EEE SRE do___.._..____| Self-insurance.* 
bj RES i a SSMS ee eS cae CaaS oa pas .- Either. 
Bear 2 oto SR aa Se Compulsory - - - - -- Exclusive. ._...... 
United States longshoremen’s act.......|..... | en a SE LE ee Do. 














—_— 


’ Employers accepting the act must furnish proof of solvency or give bond; no other provision as to 
insurance. 
‘Coal mining only. 


Of the 49 compensation acts listed in Table 4 (the United States 
civil employees’ act is not listed), 17 are compulsory and 32 are 
elective. A State fund insurance system exists in 19 ‘of the States 
listed (the Tennessee fund is limited to coal mining only). Of the 
19 States having State fund insurance systems, 7 are exclusive, whereas 
in 12 the State fund competes with private insurance companies. 

The somewhat anomalous provisions of the Idaho statute seem to 
contemplate an exclusive State fund, but with an option for self- 
insurance and the deposit of a surety bond or guaranty contract as 
one means of atietying. the industrial accident board as to the 
security of payments. The reports of the board indicate, however, 
that the system is competitive in practice, and that approved private 
companies are admitted to do business in the State. 

A sort of State mutual system, supervised by the State but man- 
aged by the employers, is provided for in three States (Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, and Texas), but these are in effect only private 


competing organizations. 
Scope or Coverage 


No law undertakes to cover all employments. Various exemptions 
are made, the most important numerically being the exclusion of 
agriculture and. domestic service. Interstate commerce is exempt 
because it is subject to the exclusive action of Congress, though its 
law creates liability and does not provide compensation. Laws that 
apply only to “hazardous” or ‘‘extrahazardous” employments ex- 
clude others, thereby distinguished as ‘‘nonhazardous.” Casual em- 
ployments are usually exempted, and those not for gain phe ere, 2 

azardous employments.—States whose laws apply only to haz- 
ardous employment are 12 in number—lllinois, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri (when there are less than 10 employees), Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wyoming. Enumeration is made in the laws, but it 1s not com- 


plete in several, a blanket clause being used in some, while in others 
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the commission or board may make additions. The princips) jn. 
dustrial employments, with the exception of interstate transp. ta. 
tion, are uniformly included in these lists. 

Numerical exemptions.—Employers of less than a stipulated niim- 
ber of employees are exempt from the operation of the laws 0! 23 
States. Voluntary acceptance is sencalllr provided for, as is the 
ease in regard to employments not classed as hazardous. The foljow- 


ing table shows the list of States in which the number of employ ces 
determines coverage: 


TABLE 5.—STATES MAKING eT aa BY MINIMUM REQ! ikke. 
; * N 5 














Employers are exempt who have less than— 














| | 
2 employ- | 3 employ- aa ae fat a .| 10em- liem- | iéem- 
ass ees 4 employees |! employees 6 employees | ployees ployees ployees 
PE ey A SEW 5 PRD 1 rere lead | 
Oklahoma. | Arizona. Colorado. | Alaska. Maine. Georgia. Vermont. | Alabama. 
Kentucky. | New Mexico. Connecticut. | Rhode Is- | Virginia. 
Ohio. New York.! | Delaware. land. Missouri. 
Texas. | Kansas. 
Utah. | New Hamp- 
Wisconsin. shire. 
| Tennessee, 
| ' 

















1 Numerical exemption applies only in case of nonhazardous employments. 


Agriculture and domestic service——The exclusion of agriculture is 
universal among the compensation laws of the United States except 
in Hawaii and New Jersey; and of domestic service except in New 
Jersey. In California employers and employees engaged in farm 
work are presumed to have accepted the act unless either rejects 
the act prior to aninjury. Voluntary acceptance of the laws in these 
occupations is quite generally provided for, though in some cases it 
appears that their exclusion is intended to be absolute. Threshing 

rain, etc., is specifically included in Kentucky, Minnesota, and 
uth Dakota (by a separate act). 

Public employment.—Employees in the service of the State and its 
subdivisions and municipalities are included generally in 30 States; 
in several of these the inclusion is compulsory where the law is elec- 
tive as to private undertakings. The jurisdictions are: Arizona (if 
receiving not over $2,400), California, Colorado, Connecticut, Distric' 
of Columbia, Hawai, Idaho (if receiving not over $2,400), Lilinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevac:, 
New Jersey (if receiving not over $1,200), New York, North Dakots, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, «1 
the United States. 

In 14 States there is a partial inclusion of public employees (A!:- 
bama, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, eT a aryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Vermon'. 
Washington, and Wyoming). 

Public employees are excluded in five States (Alaska, Missour'. 
New Hampshire, Tennessee, and Texas), though in Missouri an 
Tennessee the law authorizes an affirmative acceptance of its pro- 
visions by the State, its counties, and municipal corporations. 
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Other exclusions.—Employvees whose employment is but casual and 

(sometimes ‘‘or”’) not in the usual course of the employer’s trade or 
business are quite generally excluded, while outworkers are men- 
tioned in a few laws. Exclusion of employees receiving above a 
designated wage or salary is provided in a few States, as follows: 
Hawaii ($36 per week), Missouri ($3,600 per year), North Dakota 
(executive officers receiving more than $2,400 per een), Philippines 
($21 pee seer Rhode Island ($3,000 per year), and Vermont ($2,000 
yer year). 
The abrogation of the common-law defenses in suits against non- 
electing employers does not apply to logging operations under the 
law of Maine. Clerical and other occupations not subject to the 
hazards of the employment are excluded in a few States. 


Occupational Diseases 


Few laws as originally enacted made specific provision for com- 
pensating occupational diseases. The dominant idea of accident has 
given way by degrees, however, until at the present time compen- 
sation, either for occupational diseases generally or for designated 
diseases Of this class, is allowed under 17 of the 50 laws analyzed. 
The Federal civil employees’ compensation act and that of North 
Dakota include under the term “injury” any “disease proximately 
caused by the employment,”’ while that of California compensates 
for ‘any injury or disease arising out of the employment.” The 
other laws are generally more restrictive in their terms. The States 
recognizing occupational diseases as entitled to compensation are 
California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Hawaui, Illinois (in 
certain employments by separate act); Massachusetts (by court 
decision), Minnesota (list), New Jersey (list), New York (list), 
North Dakota, Ohio (list), Porto Rico (list), Philippines, Wisconsin, 
and the United States under the Federal Beye come compensa- 
tion act and the longshoremen’s act. The law of Kentucky also, 
by recent amendment, includes ‘‘injuries or death due to the inhala- 
tion in mines of noxious gases or smoke, commonly known as ‘bad 


air,’ and also shall include the injuries or death due to the inhalation 
of any kind of gas.”’ e 
ection 


In 22 of the 32 elective States, election is presumed in the absence 
of active rejection, this presumption affecting both employer and 
employee. In 10 States the employer must take positive action, but 
if he acts the employee’s acceptance is presumed, except in Ken- 
tucky, where he must sign an acceptance. In 7 of these (Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island) acceptances are filed with designated State authorities, while 
in the other 3 (Massachusetts, Texas, and West Virginia) the act of 
insuring signifies election. 

Inducement to election is offered by the abrogation of the common- 
law defenses where the employer rejects the law and by continuing 
them in effect where a rejecting employee sues an employer who has 
accepted it. Exceptions to this are the laws of New Jersey and 
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Pennsylvania, which abrogate the defenses absolutely, without reeird 
to the acceptance or rejection of the act. 


Suits for Damages 


Actions for damages are generally forbidden where both parties 
have accepted the act, but in New Hampshire (an elective State) 
the employee may, after his injury, choose which remedy he will 
pursue. Where under an elective law the employer has accepted the 
act, a rejecting employee may sue, but the employer retains the com- 
mon-law defenses, except in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Upon 
failure of an emplover to provide the insurance required by the act 
or his default in premiums, the employee may, in 28 States,’ bring 
action for damages with the common-law defenses removed. Suit 
may be brought also in 9 States * if there is ‘“‘intent” or ‘‘deliberate 
intent’’ on the part of the employer to injure, or if the injury is due 
to his gross negligence or willful misconduct. No suits are permitted 
in 16 States.® 

Waiting Time 


Most laws require a minimum duration of disability as a condi- 
tion to the payment of compensation benefits. This does not 
apply to medical and hospital relief, which is to be provided at 
once. Two States require no waiting time. Conflicting provisions 
of the South Dakota statute call for 10 days’ waiting time on the one 
hand, and for compensation from date of injury on certification of 
disability on the other. In practice the latter provision is said to 
prevail. 

In several States the waiting time is compensated for if the dis- 
ability continues for a specified term; or a part may be taken up in 
each of certain consecutive weeks until all is compensated for. 

The following table shows the waiting time required in each State; 
also the number of weeks of disability required for the payment of 
compensation from date of injury, shown in the figure in parentheses 
following the name of the State. A waiting period of one week is 
the most common, being provided for by the laws of 35 States. 





8 Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, United States (lo horemen’s act). ee 

4 Arizona, Kentucky, M and, Oregon, Porto Rico, Texas, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia. 

5 Alabama, Alaska, Col 0, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New Mexico, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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TABLE 6.—WAITING TIME REQUIRED BY EACH STATE, AND TERM REQUIRED FOR 
FULL PAYMENT 














Se 
No Pe 3 days 5 days 1 week 10 days 2 weeks 
Oregon. Maryland. Oklahoma, | Alaska (8). Colorado. Alabama (4). 
South Missouri (4). Arizona (2). New Mexico. | Delaware (4). 
Dakota.! Utah. : California. Virginia (6). Iowa.‘ 
Washington. Connecticut (4). Montana (6). 
United States: District of Columbia (7). 
Civil employ- Georgia. 
ees. Hawaii.? 
Idaho. 
Tilinois (4). 
Indiana. 
Kansas. 
Kentucky. 


Louisiana (6). 
Main 


e. 
Massachusetts (4). 
Michigan (6). 
Minnesota (4). 
Nebraska (6). 
Nevada (1). 

New Hampshire (1). 

New Jersey (7). 

New York (7). 

North Dakota (1). 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philippine Islands. 

Porto Rico. 

Rhode Island (4). 

Tennessee (6). 

‘Texas (4). 

Vermont. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin (3). 

Wyoming (3). , 

United States: Long- 
shoremen (7). 




















1 By administrative construction of conflicting provisions. 

? From first day of ogee | in case of partial disability, but no adjudication until after 2 weeks. 

’ One-third taken up in each of fifth, sixth, and seventh weeks of disability. 

‘From date of injury in ease of permanent partial disability; in other cases, one-third is taken up in 
each of fifth, sixth, and seventh weeks of disability. 


Compensation Scale 


The amounts actually payable under the acts are determined by 
three factors—the rate (usually a percentage of the wages), term, and 
(in most States) a fixed maximum weekly or total payment, or both. 

Per cent of wages.—In all but two States (Washington and Wyo- 
ming) the amount of compensation is based upon wages. A few 
States, however, provide fixed lump sums or pensions for certein 
injuries, but apply the percentage system to all others. In most of 
the States the seeseribied percentage remains uniform for all injuries. 
A few States have varying percentages for different types of injuries 
and in several the percentage varies with conjugal condition and 
number of children. reese 

Using as a basis the rates for temporary total disability, it appears 
that 50 per cent of the employees’ wages is allowed in compensation 
in 15 States [Alabama (60 per cent if two or more children), Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois (65 per cent if three or more 
children), Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon (40 to 
66% cent, according to number of dependents), Porto Rico, 


Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia]; 55 per cent in 3 _ 


States [Idaho (increased 5 per cent for each child, total payments 
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not over $16 weekly), Indiana, and South Dakota]; 60 per cent in 7 
States (Hawaii, Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, Philippine Islands, Texas 
and Utah); 65 per cent in 7 States (Alaska, Arizona, California, Ken. 
tucky, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin); and 66% per cent 
in 16 States (District of olumbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachuse ‘ts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Y. wrk, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and the Feder] 
statutes for civil employees and for longshoremen). 

Maximum term and amount.—It is obvious that the reduction «f , 
workman’s income by one-half or even by one-third, the most li}era] 
percentage provision, leaves a large proportion of his loss uncom. 
pensated. But the burden on the employer is restricted further (and 
transferred necessarily to the injured employee and his family), since 
the term of payment is not fixed by the period of disability in iost 
States, but by an arbitrary maximum; death benefits likewise rarely 
continue for the period of their probable need. 

The table following shows for the various States the maximum 
period and amount of benefits in case of death, permanent total dis- 
ability, and partial disability. The limitations are in many cases 
more restrictive for temporary total disability than for permanent 
total disability, though, where the latter is “compensated for life, 
the former is as a rule compensated during its continuance. In a 
few cases the rates for temporary disability are higher than for 
permanent disability. The provisions as to partial disability here 


reproduced are distinct from those contained in the schedules found 
in most laws. 





TABLE 7.—-MAXIMUM PERIODS AND MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF COMPENSATION PAy- 


ABLE IN CASE OF DEATH, PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY, AND PARTIAL 
DISABILITY 





























| Permanent total ; 
Death disability Partial disability 
State 
Weeks Amount | Weeks |} Amount Weeks Amount 

IN ne ten sb atin ene 300 000 | 550 $5, 000 300 j....- 
PE. dics nctincKdeidisted ahs 6 ick iil ac «See: 8S NERA Rie Re $7, 200 

Bin ee -coclicteckeodant Death or |remarriage. | Life. |__....___- During disability. |-_._. 
Coma s8 is se SR TS 5, 000 NS SP ee 1 240 5, 000 
ET 312 3, 750 § te? During disability. 3, 120 
Cepia Ty oe ee oe oY Ryo ee Sas er ERE 
Sg Setinieaiedeolneciaiice 2285 |............| _ 475} 4,000 ts ..----- 
District o of Columbia__....___- Death or |jremarriage.*| Life. 7, 500 During disability. 7, 500 
Se ae eee hee 5, 350 5, 000 
|” NEES TAR FP ASD 312 5, 000 312 5, 000 312 5, 000 

ining Btnerinesedeiecne nicer ciara ry eae ag TA. Bec 160 j_--.-- 
| ETERS STE CRIS Meee Pee TT 7E Re, 4,550 | Life. itco..2s.. aa 

ERT Te aa a. 300 5, 000 500 5, 000 300 }...-- 
HNN <. ccdehla cedcouibd bmp tte dined Th oid eioatend Seen phe PALETTE Betewcce--- 
Poe eee See See Se ee ee 4, 000 CT | Se eee as 
) _. SENSE TTT EF EEE OES |S w 335 4, 000 416 6, 000 335 4, 000 

NDS, | AC inh ntinsitinhinties yea og yy hae 

; SPSS Fe TONE Res 300 4, 000 500 6, 000 300 }...-- ~---- 
ee, Oe ale Fe ee 416 5,000 | Life. RR i 3, 70) 
Massachusetts_............__. 500 6, 400 ‘500 4, 500 During disability. 4, S00 





1 For life if 70 per cent or more disabled. 
2 To orphans or abandoned children, under 16. 
§ Maximum, $7, 500. 
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TarLE %—MAXIMUM PERIODS AND MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF COMPENSATION PAY- 


\BLE IN CASE OF DEATH, PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY, AND PARTIAL 
DISABILITY—Continued 


—_—— 
























































Permanent total 
| Death disability Partial disability 
State | 

| Weeks Amount | Weeks | Amount Weeks Amount 

l 
MichiGitiiedetdesnped scm qeece {re eee 500 | $9,000 _, ) ae 
M insiitetdpesncscnegescs—- | Death or remarriage.’ | Life. 10, 000 ig ES 
M i880 crniniaminieindseos+--2+-- | 908 45s seiner ee ge 
Montana...-.----------------- 400 |eeenennnee--| OU -...-.---- 3 Seer 
Nebra@isdeactassedcdsdii lus. MOS ea Sh EIS WO is 
Nevadiissiisectetennnehilcens | Death or remarriage. Fi Mis tee eimenceinite | Pee 
New Hampshire. -..........-.. | Ee Sy See | $3, 000 ob) ee ee ee BOD haan ccccsus 
New Je aiecddnakswinndpone <<, | ee 3a SP hivvionm sea 
New Mexico.............-...- BOAR eS MD 55k . Bh! | Resear he 
New Seite widée ckesiap Death or remarriage. SRD RO ee During disability. $4, 000 
North Dakota................- Death orremarriage.*} Life. | 15,000 During disability. 4, 680 

} 
Obie eae eaten no anee 416 6,500} Life. |........_- During disability. 3, 750 
Oklahoma.....---.--.-.--.--.-| Not covered. al SECS OO $20: 
Cre iia oi casecstnipeearnce | Death orremarriage.{ Life. |......___- 2 i Sea 
Pennsylvania De eens ceatdllas ie adh o> | OGG toes ee 500 6, 500 : oo... 
Philippine Islands-.-.-.......- 208 1, 500 208 1, 500 208 1, 500 
Porta TG nee Sls Faw dbd wakes 4, OOF. oo5 5225 <b ER ap Sere FERRE SESS TSE 2, 000 
Rhode Se bso eceseicobibas op RE RRS AT 500 5, 000 OY SIRT SN 
South Dakota..-.............. Scplahanedieash 3,000 | Life 3, 000 _ . ae 
Ch a aes eee OO \..2siaie 550 B@eeaw © bey? Bete 
Fn dispatch Sine -<cbieahod yey 4) ae ansrans 
Utes rn tcheanese tnd 312 5, 000 pO Ee ee 312 5, 000 
Velie te. -ecocs cae 260 3, 500 260 4, 000 ag Fontan Pd 
V Wels Hi cadet edtiiekeais 300 4, 500 500 4, 500 eee ee 
Wat tnen< -=- ecnens aes pr a a ese eets aes 3, 000 
West Viegemie_-............... Death or remarriage. | Life. |_..___.__- Oe Pei as 
fey EG Re a OE | ENS 5,600 | 1,000 | <a During disability. |_.-.._...-. 
Wy FR iis <3 ch tsk bindeee Gee SON §..355.% | 8 Eo © ey to ee eet 1, 500 
United States: | 
Civil employees___...__._- Death or remarriage. Bae. taisis.3t | During disability. |.......... 
Longshoremen._____.__..- | Death or remarriage.*| Life.| 7,500 | During disability. 7, 500 








= Maximum, $7, 500. 


§ To minor dependents under 16, 
+ Then 25 per cent of annual earnings for life. é 


¢ Maximum, $15, 000 

There is quite apparent a tendency to recognize the greater eco- 
nomic loss in case of a permanent total disability than in case of 
death. Death benefits continue under 11 laws °® for life or until re- 
marriage, while under 21 acts’ life benefits are paid for permanent 
total disability. The significance of the latter provision is qualified 
in a few States by the limitation on the total amount payable, as 
$3,000 in South Dakota, and $5,000 in Maryland. The District of 
Columbia and the longshoremen’s act have a maximum of $7,500. 
The $10,000 fixed in Minnesota would be exhausted in 500 weeks at 
the maximum allowed rate of $20 per week. A comparative liberality 
in term of payment is affected by the maximum amount payable. 

Except in two States,* death benefits are a percentage of the em- 
ployees’ wages; in six there is the requirement that the total shall 
not exceed t or four years’ earnings. Minimum periods are 208 
weeks (Philippines), 260 weeks (Vermont), and 285 weeks (Delaware). 





6 Arizona, District of Columbia, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, 

ve Mi California, Ca ered Distniet rosie bia, Idaho ilinols Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri 

0. 0 umbDia, ’ ary ’ ’ 

Nebraska, New ada, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West 

Vv nited States (civil ps esd and longshoremen’s acts). : i 
and Wyoming. See Washi _ ; 

* Three years in California, Kansas, New Hampshire; four years in Illinois, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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Thirteen States ° pay for 300 weeks, seven" for from 312 to 360 
weeks, and six ” from 400 to 500 weeks. In Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania payments to certain minors continue to the age of 
16, regardless of the expiration of the period fixed. 

Weekly maximum and minimum.—Another leveling feature of 
most laws is the establishment of a weekly maximum and minimu). 
The former may prevent the higher paid employee from securing thie 
full proportion of his earnings that the percentage provision would 
indicate, while the minimum named is often affected by the quali- 
fication that if the wages received are less than such minimum the 
amount of the actual wages shall be paid as a benefit. The result 
of the various restrictions has been computed as placing upon the 
injured worker about 50 per cent of the burden of industrial acci- 
dents in the most favorable States and from 65 to 80 per cent in 
those less favorable. 

In most cases the actual maximum and minimum payments are 
named, but in a few it is the basic wage that is noted, payments 
being computable therefrom. No maximum or minimum provision 
is fixed in two States (Alaska and Arizona). Fixed amounts depend- 
ing on the number of dependents are payable in Washington. Under 
the provisions for temporary total disability the Philippines have a 
maximum of $9 a week. Three States have a maximum of $12, 
twelve * of $15, five ® of $16, one ® of $16.50, six” of $18, while 
fifteen ** permit amounts above $18 per week. Monthly maximums 
are prescribed in Nevada ($72), Oregon ($97), Wyoming ($90), and 
by the Federal civil employees’ law ($116.66). 

Partial disability—Temporary partial disability is usually com- 
pensated for by the payment of a fixed percentage of the wage loss, 
the term and amount, both weekly at: total, being limited. The 
term and maximum amount fixed by the various statutes are pre- 
sented in the table on page 110. 

Permanent partial disabilities are dealt with in two ways—one by 
paying a percentage of the wage loss, the other by payments for fixed 
periods for specified injuries. The two methods exist side by side in 
most States, all the laws but that of New Hampshire and the Federal 
civil employees’ statute having schedules of greater or less fullness, 
while injuries not included therein are compensated on a percentage 
basis. In all but three States the schedule payments are weekly 
amounts based on wages; while in these three (Alaska, Washington, 
and Wyoming) the payments are fixed sums. In Wisconsin weekly 
periods are fixed only for “lesser permanent partial” injuries, major 
injuries being compensated on the basis of percentage of permanent 
total disability. 





1 Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

11 Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, and Utah, 312 weeks; Kentucky, 335; Nebraska, 350; Texas, 360. 

12 Idaho, Montana, Tennessee, 400 weeks; Maryland and Ohio, 416; Massachusetts, 500. 

18 Colorado, New Mexico, Virginia. 

14 Ala Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Porto Rico, South Dakota, and Vermont. 

" Idaho, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia. 

ndiana. 

17 Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Oklahoma. 

18 Ohio, $18.75; Illinois, $19; Wisconsin, $19.50; Ha , Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, and Texas, $20; California, $20.83; Connecticut, $21; New York, the District of Columbia. 
and the longshoremen’s act, $25. 
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Schedule provisions may provide for payments in addition to the 
period of total disability (healing period) or they may cover the 
entire allowance for the injury other than medical aid. Such pay- 
ments are exclusive in 22 States,’® and are in addition to the healing 
period in 25.” In Massachusetts compensation is paid for the term 
of total disability, and also for partial disability after the schedule 
period; the same is true in Rhode Island, subject to a maximum term 
of 300 weeks. In Maine the schedule payment is in lieu of temporary 
total disability payments, but subsequent partial disability is compen- 
sated to extend not more than 300 weeks from the date of the injury. 
In New York and under the District of Columbia act and the long- 
shoremen’s act the schedule payments are normally in lieu of all other 
payments, but if the period of temporary total disability is pro- 
tracted beyond designated periods the schedule period is extended 
correspondingly. In Georgia a uniform period of 10 weeks is allowed 
as healing time. 

The following table shows the number of weeks’ payments pro- 
vided by the laws of the several States for the injuries specified: 


Taste 8.—NUMBER OF WEEKS FOR WHICH COMPENSATION IS PAYABLE FOR 
SPECIFIED INJURIES IN THE SEVERAL STATES 

































































Loss of— 

State Arm In- Beis lpting! _ P ns — Hear-| Hear- 

(at dex | dle tle at reat|Other| o ing, | ing, 

shoul-| Hand} Thumb) gn-| fin- | #2) fin-| hip) | 7%) toe | toe | 1 | 1° | both 

der) ger | ger 8 ger eye | ear | ears 
2) Aeon 200 150 60 | 35 30 | 20 15 175 | 125 30 10 | eS ones 150 
Ariz. 260 217 * 39 30 | 22 17 217 | 179 30 ll 108 87 260 
Califo. i. ¢246 | ¢ 186 e42 «34 (|¢25 (¢25 {¢16 ¢ 206 (¢166 (|°34 |_-.-.-.. ee 
Cdie.€, 208 104 35 | 18 13 7 9 208 | 104 18 4 | 104 35 139 
Conn.’____. 208 175 60 | 38 30 | 25 | 20 208 | 156 38 13 | 156 52 156 
Del.¢ --| 194 158 60 | 35 30 | 20 | 15 194 | 135 30 Fe RE. | ied 
D.C.4 312 244 75 | 46 30 | 25 | 15 288 | 205 38 16 | 160 52 200 
Ga... scsvpin 200 150 60 | 35 30 | 20 | 15 175 | 125 30 10 | 100 j_-.--- 150 
Hawaii®___| 312 244 60 | 46 30 | 25 | 15 288 | 205 38 16 | 128 60 312 
Idaho *....- 200 150 30 | 20 15 | 12 i) 180 | 125 15 6 | 100 35 115 
TH.) guinadd Oe 170 70 | 40 35 | 25 | 20 190 | 135 35 12 ge SE 
je X SER pater 250 200 60 | 40 35 | 30 | 20 200 | 150 60 20 | 180 j_-.-.- 100 
Iowa ®._.... 225 150 40 | 30 25 | 20 15 200 | 125 25 15 100 50 150 
Kans.*_____| 210 150 60 | 37 30 | 20 | 15 200 | 125 30 10 | 110 25 100 
KY.*5- cane 200 150 60 | 45 30 | 20 15 200 | 125 30 10 ee ae: ee 
LAS, nani 200 150 50| 30 | 20 | 20 | 20 175 | 125 | 20 ek 6p eee celal 
MeS_......) 150 125 50 | 30 25 | 18 | 15 150 | 125 25 . tg Se eee ie Seam 
MG dy. ccnint 200 150 50 | 30 25 | 20 | 15 175 | 150 25 10 | 100 50 100 
Mass.¢__...| 50 450 12} 12 2 112 18 50 | 50 12 12 Mt Buntebelcotocs 
Mich.*._...} 200 150 60 | 35 30 | 20 ! 15 175 ’ 125 30 ee eee ee eer ra 


* Payments under this schedule are exclusive of or in lieu of all other payments. 
healiak Sean under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total disability during the 
ing period. 
¢ Compe ion varies with occupation and age. Figures given are for laborer, 45 years of age. 
ans In lieu of other payments unless period of temporary disability exceeds fixed periods for each class 


« Payments under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total disability during the 
healing period schedule to be paid employee. Employer must pay 2 per cent 


munity fund. 
cover total disability. Partial disability based upon wage loss may be compensated at end 
of periods given for not over 300 weeks in all. 
9 Sane under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total and permanent partial 
disability. 
* Right hand 75 weeks. 


Bagg Alaska, California, Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 

Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, New York, Sakina” Poumavieenin, Philippines, Tennessee, 

See t Wiscooain. bg ani H seo Tdaho, Tilinols, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
‘o cut, aw: ois, . , 

Sota, ore Never New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Porto Rico, Rhode 

Island, South ota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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TABLE 8.—-NUMBER OF WEEKS FOR WHICH COMPENSATION IS PAYABLE Ff. 


























SPECIFIED INJURIES IN THE SEVERAL STATES—Continued . 
Loss of— 
State Arm Ly Mis- Ring « Lee ( Sight | Hear- [1 
(at ex e tle at Great|Other| of ng, | i: 
shoul- and) Thamb | gn. | fin- | 92) fin-| hip) | F*| toe | toe | 2 fot ial 
der) ger | ger | 8 | ger eye | ear | ears 
Minn.>_____ 200 175 60 | 35 30 20 15 200 | 150 30 10 100 52 6 
So aa 2 175 60 | 45 35 35 22 7 | 150 40 14 118 44 8 
Mont.«_____ 200 150 30 | 20 15 | 12 9 200 | 125 15 ss 4 =m ) 
Nebr.?____- 225 175 60 | 35 30 | 20 | 15 215 | 150 30 10 | 125 50 ") 
Nev.®____.. 260 217 65 | 39 30 | 22 | 17 217 | 173 30 11 | 108 87 0) 
N. J.......| 230 175 65 | 40 30 | 20 | 15 175 | 125 30 10 | 100 40 0 
N. Mex.*___| 150 110 30 | 20 15 | 10 | 12 140 | 100 15 8 | 100 35 
N. Y.4.__..] 312 244 75 | 46 30 | 25 | 15 288 | 205 38 16 | 160 60 0 
N. Dak.?___| 234 195 45 | 2944; 2434) 1534] 13% 234 | 13644 19%) 7%! 100 2914 f 
Ohio®_____- 200 150 60 | 35 30 | 20 | 15 175 | 125 30 10 | 100 |_____- L. 
Okla.2_.____| 250 200 60 | 35 30 20 15 175 } 150 30 10 = aaa 
Oreg.>.____- 416} 329 104} 69 | 39 | 35 | 26 381, 277 | 43 17 | 173 | 156 116 
| See 215 175 60 | 35 30 | 20 | 15 te ee a gape sy a 
ee 2 208 160 40 | 30 25 | 20 | 10 190 | 130 25 10 4 40 08 
R.1.e___...]| 100 80 25 | 18 13 | 10 9 100 | 70 15 5 a 
8. Dak.?___; 200 150 50 | 35 30 | 20 | 15 160 | 125 30 a dW... 
Tenn.*____. 200 150 60 | 35 30 | 20 | 15 175 | 125 30 10 | 100 |. LO 
Tex.¢___ 200 150 60 | 45 30 | 21 | 15 200 | 125 30 10 | 100 |____. 150 
Utah>____. 200 150 30 | 20 15 | 12 9 180 | 125 15 6 | 100 |..___ 
Vt. 170 140 40 | 25 20 15 10 170 | 120 20 10 100 43 170 
VeAsc.- 200 ido 60 | 35 30 | 20 15 175 | 125 30 8 100 
W.Va.e___.| 240 200 80 | 40 28 20 | 2 240 | 140 40 16 re......}.-- 
SR Roe ita. Meee 35 25 15 a, Seeaarete Ap ante 25  ) *: a ie 
U. Sei Se 244 75 | 46 30 | 25 15 288 | 205 38 16 160 52 200 
j 






































e Payments under this schedule are exclusive of or in lieu of all other payments. 


+ Payments under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total disability during the 
healing period. 


¢ In lieu of other payments unless period of temporary total disability exceeds fixed periods for each class 
of injury. 
‘ ¢ Payments under this schedule are in addition to payments for temporary total and permanent parti:! 

isability. : 

* Longshoremen. In lieu of other payments unless period of temporary total disability exceeds ffxed 
period for each class af injury: 


Medical Benefits 


All compensation States now provide medical benefits. Under 13 
laws *' neither time nor amount is limited. The period is without 
limit in 8 other States which limit the amount, while the time but 
not the amount is limited in 11 States. However, time or amount 
or both may be increased in the discretion of the commission in 2() 
States, so that there are but 8 States” in which both items are abso- 
lutely restricted. ; 

The provision is generally without cost to the workman, but in 
Alaska the employer may deduct $2.50 per month, in Arizona and 
Nevada, one-half the cost, not over $1 per month, and in Washing-° 
ton one-half the cost, from the employee’s wages to maintain a 
medical fund. 





" California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, 
Porto Rico, Philippines, Washington, and United States (civil me ag sad and longshoremen’s acts.) 
22 Alabama, Solerado, Montana, New Mexico, Rhode Island, South ota, Tennessee, and Vermont. 
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The following table presents the facts in more detail: 
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TasLeE 9 —-MAXIMUM PERIODS AND AMOUNTS OF MEDICAL SERVICE UNDER 
VARIOUS COMPENSATION LAWS 
































i Maximum Maximum Maximum Maximum 
State period amount State od amount 

Alabama....------- 60 days_..--..- $100 || Nevada_____.......| 6 months!___.| 2 Unlimited. 
Algska ..nsasdbhetond S FO ck 2 Unlimited. |} New Hampshire____| 14 days___..._. Unlimited. 
ATiZ0N8 . .cometieomena 90 days !____.. 2 Unlimited. |} New Jersey_..._..-- Unlimited __-_- 1 $100 
California. ....---.- Unlimited___.| Unlimited. || New exico_..._..- 10 days.......- 150 
Colorado. .-----+--- 60 days soaecene 200 New York.__....._- Unlimited ___. Unlimited. 
Connecticut _.....-- Unlimited....| Unlimited. || North Dakota___..-|_.__- do__-_.....| Unlimited. 
Delaware ockbbbododa 30 days _ terre i 100 wm enw ww wenn lane~- do etietededetedead 4 200 
District of Colum- ; Oklahoma__-___..._- 60 days 1___._. 1100 

bin _ . cued anes Unlimited_...| Unlimited. || Oregon__._....._._. Unlimited - -_- 1250 
Ge0rgiS..-assseawee 30 days !__.... 100 || Pennsylvania_-__.__- 30 days_._..._. 1 100 
Hawaii ...c<-cawseasa Unlimited __..| Unlimited. a eae Unlimited___.| Unlimited. 
Tdgh0 . - cienbibeetiealiamiaes do........| Unlimited. || Porto Rico__--...-.|...-- eee Unlimited. 
Tlinois — acl oseienee 8 weeks i____.. _ 1200 || Rhode Island___.... 8 weeks______- 150 
Indiana_.....-..--. 30 days 1___... Unlimited. || South Dakota_-____- 12 weeks_____- 200 
low... - ««dusiiemmesaes 4 weeks__-.... 1100 |} Tennessee__......_- 30 days___..... 100 
Kanse8. 2c. Siaenes 60 days.__-...- 1100 || Texas_._......-...- 4 weeks!______ Unlimited. 
Kentucky. ..-..--.- 90 days !___... 1100 |} Utah..............-. Unlimited ___- i 
Louisiana....---.--| Unlimited... 250 || Vermont__._..__._. 2 weeks_______ 3 
Maine. ..2tsnseisee. 30 days ?___... 1100 || Virginia__......___- 60 days__...__- Unlimited. 
Maryland......-..- Unlimited _ -_. 500 || Washi FS Unlimited ?2_..| Unlimited. 
Massachusetts... _- 2 weeks !_____. Unlimited. |} West Virginia... ___)____. On. 2 
Michigan......--... 90 days._..-..- Unlimited. || Wisconsin __-......- 90 days !___... Unlimited 
Minnesota...........].--.. do.!___....| Unlimited. yoming-__......- Unlimited ____ 
Missoufi. .22.cillee 60 days !____-- 250 || United States: 
Montana..........- 6 months______ 500 Civil employees_|_....- 0 EE Be ited. 
Nebraska...--...-- Unlimited_._.| Unlimited. Longshoremen__}_.__. SESS Unlimited. 





1 Additional service in special cases or at discretion of commission. 
2 Employees contribute. 
? Also hospital first 30 days, maximum, $150. 


Administration and Settlement of Claim 


The desirability of an administrative agency charged specificall 
with the supervision of the compensation laws is recognized by all 
but seven States”* having such laws. In these States the. agree- 
ments between the parties may be without supervision, or there ma 
be provision for approval by the court.. Summary procedure is 
generally directed, but a jury trial may be demanded in certain cases. 
Appeais to courts, usually limited to questions of law, are provided 
for in practically all jurisdictions. 


’ Accident Reporting and Prevention 


Nothing is more striking in connection with the subject of accident 
reporting than its lack of uniformity. The importance of complete 
reports, showing causes, nature, severity, and costs has been too little 
recognized, even among those charged with the administration of the 
laws; while the employer has been too prone to minimize or disregard 
the oceurrence of accidents except as an unfortunate incident and a 
possible source of an action for damages. The necessity of securing 
complete data for purposes of safety engineering, as well as for the 
determination of fair and adequate insurance rates is, however, gain- 
ing —— but much yet remains to be done before actually 
comparable reports from the various States are available. 





), Alaska, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 


® Alabama supervision b ion commissioner 
New on ons orhengal Wyoming ( is supervised by State treasurer). 
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Only 26 States * call for reports of all accidents, while 11 require 
reports of those causing disability of one day * or more than ong 
day.” Other periods prescribed are: More than two days, Penp. 
sylvania; one week, Georgia (or requiring medical, etc., aid) and 
Rhode Island; more than one week, Tlinois: 10 days, Colorado; and 
over two weeks, Alabama. In four States” reports are to be made 
as directed or required by the authorities. he States * whose 
compensation laws contain no provisions for reports of accidents 
have other laws on the subject, limited, however, to coal mines 
except in Louisiana, which requires reports of accidents causins 
disability of two weeks or more where women and children are em. 
Sores In Tennessee, besides the reports by coal operators in the 

tate fund, mine operators generally and employers in mills, factories, 
etc., must report, the former to the chief mine inspector, and the 
latter to the division of workmen’s compensation. 

Existing deficiencies in the compensation laws in regard to acci- 
dent reporting and prevention are offset to some extent by the fact 
that most States, particularly those of industrial importance, have 
inspection agencies for factories, mines, etc., which are charged with 
duties of prevention, chiefly by way of enforcing safety statutes, 
though some may also prescribe standards. Though some develop- 
ment appears in the direction of combining compensation adminis- 
tration with the enforcement of labor laws generally, the present 
situation is one of distributed rather than consolidated responsibility. 
However, the agency that administers compensation laws is also 


iven certain powers as to safety devices, at least of inspection, in 18 
tates.” 


Nonresident Alien Dependents 


The reopening of the question of discriminatory treatment of alien 
nonresident dependents came with the enactment of compensa- 
tion laws. The rule had become almost universal under the liability 
system, that they should have the same status as residents or citizens 
of the States; but of the 22 State compensation laws on the statute 
books at the close of the year 1913 nearly one-third (7) made dis- 
criminations unfavorable to such claimants, while in 1916, of 35 
States nearly one-half (17) effected discriminations. At the pres- 
ent time, of 50 laws analyzed, 27 have provisions more or less dis- 
criminatory, so that an increasing tendency in the directon of less 
favorable treatment is recognizable. This may be by way of exclusion 
(5 States *°), reduced benefits (18 States *'), permitting commutations 
to lump sums in reduced amounts (6 States **), restricting possible 





ries sew, Bie ew ie (involving time loss or medical aid), Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, eg oor Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Porto Rico. th Dakota, Tennessee (in coal mines in State fund), Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin Wyoming, and United States (civil em ’ and | ’s acts). 

% Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, Minnesota, Philippines, and Vermont (or req medical aid). 

% Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, New York, and Texas. 

7 ee perce New Hampshire, and West Virginia. 

% Alaska, Louisiana, and New co. 


” Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, I Indiana, Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, 0 ‘ 4 isconsin. 


Vermont Wes 


n ania, U t Virginia, and W 
* Alaba awail, New exieo, Philippines, and South Dakota, stem: an: 
10 olorado, daho, Iowa, Kansas, , Maine, an, 
M "Sereda, te U and Wyoming. 
oT SPER ASDI Maas holes Nor Pe Olander al Uae state done 
men’s is 
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beneficiaries to persons of designated relationship, a provision that 
may exist alone or in connection with reduced benefits (12 States *), 
or the presumption of dependency may be destroyed (California), or 
excluding payments to beneficiaries in countries with which the 
United States does not maintain diplomatic relations (Washington). 

In 7 States,* nonresident aliens are placed on the same footing as 
residents, while in 10 * they are not mentioned. In 4 of these latter 
(Indiana, Massachusetts, North Dakota, and Rhode Island) they 
have been included by administrative or court action, as is the case 
with the Federal employees’ statute. 

A number of States except residents of Canada from their dis- 
criminatory provisions, or declare such provisions subject to conflict- 
ing terms of any treaty, or deny all benefits to aliens whose national 
laws would exclude citizens of the United States in like circum- 
stances. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas held a provision of the State law 
that limited benefits to $750 except to residents of Canada to be in 
conflict with the treaty with Italy, and also with the equal protection 
clause of the fourteenth amendment, so that it could not stand (Vietti 
y. Fuel Co. (1921), 109 Kans. 179, 197 Pac. 881). An inferior court 
of Pennsylvania found the law of that State restricting benefits to 
two-thirds the normal award also in conflict with the treaty with 
Italy, and therefore ineffective. The Supreme Court of the State 
upheld the law, however (Liberato v. Royer (1924), 281 Pa. 227, 126 
Atl. 257); and this decision was affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States (Idem (1926), 46 Sup. Ct. 373), on the ground that 
the treaty dealt only with remedies for injuries and death due to 
the employer’s negligence, a factor not involved in compensation 
legislation; and as the act providing compensation is elective and 
the workman had accepted, there was no conflict with the treaty in 
question. A now abrogated provision of the law of New Jersey ex- 
cluded nonresident aliens, and was so enforced (Gregutis v. Waclark 
Wire Works, 91 Atl. 98, 92 Atl. 354). 





 —i>-0-2-0-Ge - 
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International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions: Election of President and Change in 1929 
Convention 


ARLY in 1929 Mr. James A. Hamilton left’ the position of 

industrial commissioner of the Department of Labor of New 

ae place now being filled by Industrial Commissioner Frances 
erkins. : 

Mr. Hamilton being no longer connected with any active member 
organization of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, under section 4 of Article VII of the con- 
stitution it became necessary for the executive committee to elect his 





bs Duran of Columb er: a Nebraska, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, West Virginia, W yom and United States (longshoremen’s act). 
* Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
% Indiana, ‘Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Porto 
Rico, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
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successor as president. Commissioner Frances Perkins of New ¥ or 
was duly elected and is now president of the association. 
The executive committee has also voted to change the place an 


dates of holding the sixteenth annual convention to Buffalo, \. Y, 
October 8-11, 1929. 





ttt tity di 
> << ee 


Recent Compensation Reports 
Kentucky 





























HE twelfth annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 

of Kentucky, for the year ending June 30, 1928, contains sey era| 

tables presenting compensation statistics for the State of Kentucky. 

During the year covered by the report, 23,395 accidents were reported, 

9,325 of which occurred in the coal-mining industry. Fatalities 

numbered 173. Women were involved in 263 accidents and inen 
in 23,132. 

During the period covered by the report 15,518 agreements involv- 
ing payment of compensation in the sum of $1,393,593.64 were ap- 
proved. In addition to the agreements the board awarded to injured 
employees and dependents of deceased employees the sum of $37(- 
691.17. The foregoing does not include the expenses of medical, sur- 
gical, and hospitel treatment as provided by law. During the year 
933 employers elected to operate under the provisions of the compensa- 
tion act, bringing the total number of employers who have accepted 
the act between the date on which the law became effective and June 
30, 1928, to 16,272. 


Oklahoma 


THE THIRTEENTH annual report of the State Industrial Commission 
of Oklahoma, covering the year ending August 31, 1928, contains 
several tables presenting an analysis of accidents occurring in the 
State of Oklahoma during the period covered by the report. Special 
hearings conducted by the commission pumbered 3,165, and orders 
and awards made during the period 21,164, including medical orders 
and approval of final payments. The commission operated during 
the period on a total appropriation for all purposes of $54,482.10, 
making an average cost per case of 93 cents. 

During the period covered by the report, 58,317 cases were finally 
disposed of and actually closed out. The ate time lost as a 
result of the accidents covered by this report if reduced to one man’s 
time, would equal 4,342 years, being based on the actual time lost |v 
reason of temporary total disability and the time lost in specific in- 
juries according to the weighted table of the International Associaticn 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Compensatio! 
awarded amounted to $1,933,604 and the egate amount of me«'- 
cal expense reported was $293,509. This does not include medic:! 


a tures made by the industries maintaining their own medic! 
stall. 
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Old-Age Pensions in Canada 


HE old-age pension act which was passed in Canada early in 
1927 provided for the maintenance of a pension system jointl 
bv the Dominion and the local government in any Province whic 
elected to take advantage of its terms. Up to the present time three 
Provinees have accepted the act, which, following acceptance, became 
effective in British Columbia in September, 1927; in Saskatchewan 
in June, 1928; and in Manitoba in September, 1928. In 1927 the 
Yukon Council passed an ordinance providing for the participation 
of Yukon Territory in the scheme, but as yet no payment of pensions 
within the Territory has been recorded. The Labor Gazette, pub- 
lished by the Canadian Labor Department, gives in its issue for 
January, 1929, some statistics concerning pensions and pensioners 
under the act, as of September 30, 1928. The terms of the law are 
briefly summarized : 


Under the old-age pensions act a pension is payable to any British subject of 
70 years and upwards who is not in receipt of an income of as much as $365 a 
year and who has resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, and has resided 
in the Province in which the application is made for the 5 years immediately 
preceding the granting of the pension. The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the act is $240 yearly. In cases where pensioners have a private income 
the amount of their rE dae pension will be subject to a reduction by the amount 
if any, that their private income exceeds $125 a year. The administration of 
old-age pensions is intrusted to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. 


TaBLeE 1.—NUMBER OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS, PER CENT OF POPULATION. 
AND — AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF PENSIONS IN THREE PROVINCES OF 
CANA 
































Per cent pension- 
ers are of— Total 
Number A amount of 
Province of pen- monthly | pensions 
sioners Total Po - | pension d by 
- tion -ovince 
tion over 70 
Britialh Ga hh atid bs natntintnlanetindiiitigows ie 3, 442 0. 59 28.3 $17. 43 $629, 053 
Vi gh ee oe . itceticweiehmemecaiche 2, 451 37 22.1 18. 49 45, 343 
Saskatchewan. ......... J i 927 ell 7.5 17. 98 37, 033 
Total—Three Provinces..._............-.... SLAG Se iS BL 711, 429 








The sex and conjugal condition of the pensioners is as follows: 


Taste 2.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PENSIONERS, BY CONJUGAL CONDITION 





























British Columbia Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Conjugal condition 
Males | Females| Males | Females; Males | Females 
Married _ -. 756 343 682 327 293 140 
ye 557 127 129 54 61 16 
Ww eas 599 875 478 780 180 235 
Living apart. aa 151 34 Oh. ada Eee 
Total. .-| 2,063 1, 379 1, 290 1, 161 536 391 
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In British Columbia 109, and in Manitoba 157 pensioners were 
inmates of charitable institutions. The average income of jen. 
sioners having income apart from the pension was $59 in British 
Columbia and in Saskatchewan, and $64 in Manitoba. The gyegt 
majority were British wate “hg by birth, though a few had heen 
naturalized and a still smaller number had acquired that status by 
marriage. , 

In considering these data it must be remembered that the time rep. 
resented is when the act had been in operation in British Column big 
for only one year, in Saskatchewan for three months, and in Manitoba 
had only just been put into effect. It will be noticed that in 4|| 
three Provinces the average pension comes near to the maxinium 
allowable, being in British Columbia (which has the lowest average) 
only $2.57 under the limit, and only $1.51 below it in Manitoba. 

The proportion which the pensioners bear to the total population, 
and to the population aged 70 and over is curiously small in Sas- 
katchewan, but no explanation is offered of the situation. In British 
Columbia, they form 28.3 per cent of the population 70 and upwards. 
In the recent investigation made by the National Civic Federation 
in this country it was found that of 13,785 persons aged 65 and 
over, excluding those in charitable institutions, 29.6 per cent had 
no property at all, while 26.8 per cent depended wholly for support 
upon children, other relatives, friends or charity. Unfortunately, 
the age distribution of the Canadian pensioners 1s not given, so the 
figures are not comparable. 


Extension of Act to Northwest Territories 


THE OLD-AaGE pension act of Canada, under the terms of which 
= in the separate Provinces are established by agreement 
etween the provincial and the Dominion governments, contained a 
clause provi that as soon as two of the Provinces adjoining the 
Northwest Territories should have made such agreements the commis- 
sioner of the Territories might submit a scheme for payment of pen- 
sions within the Territories, and that as soon as such a scheme should 
be approved it should stand, in all respects other than duration, 
upon the same footing as an agreement made with one of the Prov- 
inces. Three Provinces adjoining the Territories—British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba—having made agreements with the 
General Government for the establishment of pension systems, and 
the commissioner of the Territories having submitted a plan, an 
order in council was issued January 25, 1929, approving the plan 
and establishing the system. ‘The scheme is thus outlined in the 
order, which is given in the Canadian Labor Gazette for February, 
1929: 


1. The Department of Labor is authorized and directed to pay pensions 
monthly by bank check to persons of the Northwest Territories who qualif) 
therefor under the provisions of the old-age ons act and regulations made 
thereunder; to keep such records and books of accounts of receipts and expend- 
itures as may be necessary and to do all such other acts and things as are inci- 
dental, conducive or necessary to the proper administration of old-age pensions 
in the Northwest Territories under the 2s hor sa of the said act. 

2. Every person of the Northwest Territories who makes application for « 
pension shall complete such forms and furnish such evidence and proofs of 
claim from time to time as may be required by the Department of Labor. 
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2 All sums required for the payment of such pensions shall be advanced 
from time to time on the certificate of the Minister of Finance out of such 
moneys belonging to the consolidated revenue fund of Canada not otherwise 
appropriated. : 

———_—_ — 0+ 


Seasonal Unemployment Relief in Germany ' 


HE German unemployment insurance act of July 16, 1927,? 
ar which introduced a system of compulsory insurance for workers 
and employees, included seasonal workers among the other classes 
of workers insured against unemployment. Under this act the 
Federal bureau for employment and unemployment insurance 
had the right to formulate special provisions for the relief of seasonal 
unemployment. 

A report * from Germany covering the first year’s operation of the 
system stated that the inclusion of seasonal workers on the same basis 
as permanent workers had resulted in certain abuses and an especially 
heavy drain upon the insurance resources and that it was probable, 
therefore, that there would have to be a change in the regulations 
governing this class of workers. 

The original act provided that the special regulations dealing with 
the relief of Semosiat unemployment should consist either of prolonga- 
tion of the waiting period for such workers, or restriction of the period 
during which they were entitled to benefit. Under the regulations in 
effect up to the present time, only the first system had been put into 
effect. While seasonal workers were subjected to a longer waiting 
period, therefore, once they had established their right to benefit, 
these benefits were continued during the normal period of 26 weeks. 

The new act, which was to come into force on September 30, 1929, 
provides that during the period from September 30 to March 31, 
seasonal workers, while subject to the same waiting period as other 
workers, will be entitled to unemployment benefit for six weeks only, 
after which the insurance will be replaced by a system of relief. 
This special relief will be granted only to persons who can prove they 
are in need, and the cost of the relief will not be chargeable to the 
insurance fund but will be met by the public authorities. 

It is considered probable that this change, which will remove one 
of the worst risks from the insurance system, will make it possible to 
meet the demands on the system more successfully. The act has 
been opposed, however, by representatives of the agricultural em- 
ployers who fear that the new provisions will aggravate the exodus 
from the country and thus remove the supply of cheap labor which it 
has been the custom to secure among unemployed persons for the 
seasonal occupations. 





! International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 21, 1928, p. 81. 
: Labor Review, October, 1927, pp. 67-69. 
5 See Labor Review, January, 1929, pp. 91-93. 
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Accidents and Compensation Payments in English Indu stry 


apes report of the English Home Office upon compensation ay4 
proceedings under the workmen’s compensation acts anc the 
employers’ liability acts during the year 1927! gives some fip irs 
showing the comparative number of accidents in specified jp. 
dustries for the period 1919 to 1927. The statistics apply to sovey 
groups of industries—mines, quarries, railways, factories, dicks 
construction work, and shipping. The number employed in {jes 
industries and the number of compensated accidents for the years 
covered are as follows: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND OF ACCIDENTS (FATAL AND NONFATAL) IN 7 
INDUSTRY GROUPS 























Accidents Accidents 
Number of Number of — 
Year employees Non- Year employees | 
Fatal fatal Total Fatal fatal I"¢ it al 

, eee 8, 359, 183. 3, 293 | 365,176 | 368, 469 || 1924....._.. 7, 512, 359 2, 878 | 487, 442 490, 320 
— SPRERERASIS- 8, 348, 150 3, 531 | 381,986 | 385, 517 |} 1925........ 7, 541, 014 3, 030 | 473,055 | 476, 085 
SAREE 7, 315, 866 2, 385 | 283, 361 | 285, 746 || 1926... .._. 7, 001, 795 2, 345 | 368,563 | 370, 908 
 . See 7, 205, 609 2, 489 | 390,423 | 392,912 || 1927......_- 7, 403, 222 2, 567 | 455, 852 
WN nied 7, 342, 311 2, 657 | 477, 378 | 480, 085 
































It will be seen that while the total number of accidents has been 
increasing the number of fatal accidents has decreased, both abso- 
lutely and relatively. The total amount paid in compensation for 
fatal cases, however, has risen from £687,477 ($3,345,607) in 1919 
to £763,271 ($3,714,458) in 1927, while the total amount of com- 
pensation for fatal and nonfatal cases rose during the same period 
from £4,616,723 ($22,467,282) to £6,315,803 ($30,735,855).. The 
fatalities, which formed in 1927 less than 1 per cent of the compen- 
sated cuses, account for 12.1 per cent of the total compensation paid, 
the percentage division of compensation for fatalities eine for ship- 
ping 22.9; for factories, 9.4; docks, 12.6; mines, 11.8; quarries, 17.;: 
construction work, 14; and railways, 24.6. 

The statistics as to industrial diseases which come under the terms 
of the act show that in 1927 in the 7 industry groups compensation 
amounting to £5,278 ($25,685) was paid for 25 fatal cases and 
£548,492 ($2,669,236) for 17,079 cases of disablement. Among the 
fatal cases were 6 of lead poisoning, 3 of anthrax, 3 of epitheliomatous 
cancer, and 10 of scrotal epithelioma. A large proportion of tlic 
cases of industrial disease occurred in the mining industry. 

The majority of the cases were due to miner’s nystagmus, beat hand, and 
beat knee. Cases of miner’s nystagmus accounted for over 56 per cent of tlic 
total number of cases; and cases of this disease together with t elbow and 
inflammation of the synovial lining of the wrist joint and tendon sheaths nu- 
bered 14,450, or 90.3 per cent of the total number. Of the remainder, 1,029, «1° 
6 per cent, were cases of dermatitis produced by dust or liquids; 275, or 1.6 pcr 
cent, were cases of lead poisoning; and 234, or 1.4 per cent, were cases of skin «r 


other ulceration or cancer. The remaining 116 cases, or 0:7 per cent, include: 
67 cases of various forms of industrial poisoning and 25 cases of anthrax. 





1 Great Britain. Home Office. Statistics of compensation and proceedings under the workmen’s co! - 
pensation acts, and the employers’ liability act, 1880, during the year 1927. London, 1929. (Cmd. 324: ) 
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However, the number of new cases of the disease (1,802) reported 
during 1927 was lower than for any year since 1919, with the excep- 
tion of 1926, a year in which the prolonged dispute in the coal indus- 
try rendered conditions so abnormal that the figures are hardly 
comparable. 

Under the scheme of compensation for silicosis for the refractories 
industries (ganister mines and a and factories engaged in the 
manufacture of silica brick and similar articles for lining furnaces) 
compensation was paid during the year in 269 cases of disablement, 
of which 234 were continued from former years and 35 were new. 
Of these, 19 terminated fatally and compensation for death was paid. 
At the end of the eee there were 230 cases receiving weekly pay- 
ments under the scheme, of which 43 were cases of total and 187 of 
partial incapacity. The total amount paid in compensation during 
the year was £14,520 ($70,662), of which £3,245 ($15,792) was for 
death claims and £11,275 ($54,870) for disablement. 
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COURT DECISIONS 





Court Decisions Relative to the Longsnoremen’s Act 


WO cases have been decided in the Federal courts under the 
Federal longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation .¢{ 
in which it has been held that a finding of fact of a deputy ¢.m- 
missioner, acting under the act, is final if supported by compe: cnt 
evidence and the Federal courts have no authority to make an a\ urd 
but their authority is limited to enjoining or affirming the awari! of 
the commissioner, with the right in the court, if the award is enjoined. 
to direct the commissioner to proceed to make a new award in accu rd- 
ance with law. 
The facts in the first case ' are as follows: 
On December 22, 1927, one Alonzo V. Kimbel, while employed as 
a repairman by the Obrecht-Lynch Corporation, was injured by a 
heavy tank covering falling against his left leg, causing contusions 
above and below the knee. As a result he required medical treat- 
ment and was confined to his bed for about one week. On January 6, 
14 days after the injury, while he was no longer confined to his bed 
but had not yet returned to work, he became suddenly ill, complained 
of great difficulty in breathing, and died in 10 or 15 minutes, before 
medical aid could be summoned. The widow of Kimbel filed, in due 
course, a claim in the office of the deputy commissioner in Baltimore 
for compensation pursuant to the provisions of the longshoremen’s 
act. A hearing was had which resulted in a finding that Kimbel had 
died from a pulmonary embolism resulting from the injury to his lev 
and an award was made to the widow, in addition to compensation 
for temporary total disability and funeral expenses. The employer 
and its insurer contested the claim and brought an action in the 
district court for the district of Maryland. An injunction was soug!it 
and an attack was made upon the constitutionality of the act. 
Section 921b of the act provides as follows: 


If not in accordance with law, a compensation order may be suspended or set 
aside, in whole or in part, through injunction proceedings, mandatory or othicr- 
wise, brought by any party in interest against the deputy commissioner makiig 
the order, and instituted in the Federal district court for the judicial district in 
which the injury occurred (or in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum)ia 
if the injury occurred in the District). The orders, writs, and processes of t!ic 
court in such proceedings may run, be served, and be returnable anywhere in t!ic 
United States. 

The payment of the amounts required by an award shall not be stayed pendi:z 
final decision in any such proceeding unless upon application for an interlocutory 
injunction the court, on hearing, after not less than three days’ notice to the parti: 
in interest and the deputy commissioner allows the stay of such payments, |) 
whole or in part, where irreparable damage would otherwise ensue to the employ’. 
The order of the court allowing any such stay shall contain a specific findiny, 
based upon evidence submitted to the court and identified by reference theret:), 
that such irreparable damage would result to the employer, and specifying t!ic 
nature of the damage. 


_ The employer and its insurer contended that when an employer 
invokes the remedy provided in section 921b, such employer :- 





1 Obrecht-Lynch Corporation et al. ». Lindley D. Clark, deputy commissioner, etc. District Cour! 
for the District of Maryland. 30 Fed. (2d) 144. : 
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entitled to have the proceedings reopened and the matter tried de 
novo. The court saw fit to hear the case over again and thereby to 
extend to the employer and its insurer rights in excess of those 
actually accorded to them under the provisions of the act, but 
decided in the favor of the widow, saying: 


It is to be noted that section 921b provides, ‘‘If not in accordance with law a 
compensation order may be suspended or set aside, in whole or in part, through 
injunction proceedings, mandatory or otherwise, brought by any ee interest 
against the deputy commissioner making the order,’’ and so forth. hat do the 
words “if not in accordance with law” mean? 

The court has been referred to no workmen’s compensation act, State or 
Federal, which uses this precise language. However, it is well settled that com- 
pensation laws of this general character which establish administrative machinery 
for applying statutory measures to the facts of each particular case, and which 
provide for a hearing before an administrative tribunal, may limit the judicial 
review to fundamental and jurisdictional questions. In short, administrative 
bodies with authority not essentially different from that vested by the act now 
under consideration in the deputy commissioner, are recognized governmental 
institutions. State industrial commissions and State public-service commissions 
are familiar examples. 

Powers and discretions of this character may be delegated to administrative 
bodies or even to a single individual. Plymouth Coal Co. v. Pennsylvania, 232 
U. S. 531; Hawkins v. Bleakly, 243 U. 8S. 210, and cases cited. The proper con- 
struction of the language in question seems to the court to be that as long as 
there is some competent evidence to support the finding of fact of the commis- 
sioner, such finding is final; that is, where the finding is supported by rational 
and natural inferences from proved facts, the court will not disturb such finding. 

This being true, it follows that hearings provided by section 921 b, should be 
confined to a review of the testimony presented to the deputy commissioner. 
In the instant case, however, because of the very recent enactment of this statute 
and the consequent lack of authorities construing its language, the court gave 
the complainants the benefit of the doubt which it had at the inception of the 
hearing respecting the proper construction to be placed upon section 921b and 
heard the matter de novo. 

This departure from what the court now believes to be the proper procedure, 
after an opportunity for more careful examination of the statute atid pertinent 
authorities, has, in fact, proved to be immaterial because, as hereinafter explained, 
the court finds that its conclusion is not affected by the additional evidence heard. 
but may be rested solely upon the testimony taken before the deputy commissioner. 


The second case? inyolved an appeal by Lulu Howard, widow of a 
deceased harbor worker, from an award of the deputy commissioner 
under the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act, 
disallowing her claim for the disability and death of her husband. 
The court held, after reading the record, that it found ample evidence 
to sustain the commissioner’s conclusions that the death of Howard 
was not caused by his injury and, this being so, the rejection of the 
death claim by the commissioner could not be in law erroneous. The 
court held, however, that the commissioner should have made an 
award upon the claim of disability prior to the death of Howard. 
With reference to the widow’s contention that the court should not 
only enjoin the award of the commissioner but make an award, the 
court said: 

_I think it very plain that Congress had the power to enact the law just as it 
did enact it. hat the proceedings should be brought in equity just as specifi- 
cally provided in the act, and that this court has no authority to make an award, 
but its authority is limited to enjoining or affirming the award ‘of the commis- 


sioner, with the right in the court, if the award is enjoined, to direct the commis- 
sioner to proceed to make a new award in accordance with the law. 





2 Lulu Howard et al. v. P. J. Monahan. District Court for the Southern District of Texas. (United 
States Daily, Feb. 7, 1929.) 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Apprenticeship in the Foundry Trades 


A’ THE thirty-second annual meeting of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, held in Philadelphia in May, 1928, consider- 
able attention was given to training plans for apprentices in various 
ted of the country.’ Reports were received of methods adopted 

y large plants, capable of giving complete training in all branches 
of the industry, but more attention was devoted to the systems used 
by smaller plants, acting together. These were felt by the apprentice- 
training committee to be of such importance that they had been made 
the object of a special-training campaign. 

The point of attack during the ne 12 months has largely centered around the 
local foundrymen’s associations. It has been recognized that the vast majority of 
our foundries are entirely too small to establish apprentice training on an indi- 


vidual basis. Results must come through the cooperative efforts launched by the 
local foundrymen’s or manufacturing groups which include the foundry branch. 


Cooperative Plans 


CerrTAIN features are common to all these plans. Usually they pro- 
vide for indenture of the apprentice, after a probationary period. A 
definite plan of work is laid out designed to give the apprentice an 
all-round training, the number of hours in each course the condi- 
tions for passing from one stage to another being carefully defined, 
Provision is made for classroom and technical training in related work, 
and ordinarily, though not universally, this is given in the em- 
ployer’s time. Often the wage rate for each period of training is 
prescribed. Most important of all is the establishment of some super- 
visory and coordinating agency to establish uniform standards, to 
arrange for transfer of apprentices from one shop to another as need 
arises, to act as general counsel for employers and apprentices alike, 
to decide upon and supervise the course of training, and to perform 
similar duties. Sometimes this agency is a committee of the local 
foundrymen’s association, sometimes it is a group representing the 
various interests affected, such as manufacturers, public schools and 
civic bodies, or it may represent other combinations. Often a super- 
visor is employed to act as the agent of this committee and to be direct- 
ly responsible for administering the program adopted. 


Classroom and Technical Training 


ALL THE plans provide for some training of this kind, which may be 
iven either in a plant school or in the public schools of the district. 
he plant school presents obvious difficulties, except where large e-- 

tablishments are concerned, but apart from this, cooperation with the 





1 American Foundrymen’s Association. Proceedings of the thirty-second annual meeting, Philade!- 
phia, Pa., May 14-18, 1928. Chicago, 1928. ' ve 
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ublie schools is felt to have distinct advantages. The report from 
the Pittsburgh district emphasized the benefits of such cooperation: 

In the first place, the schools play a vital part in the system and the school 
authorities are intensely interested. ‘Through the schools the trades have been 
brought close to the pupils, and as a result there has grown up in the community 
a distinet trade consciousness and an appreciation of the importance of industry 
in the community. Boys take trade work seriously and the trades have a dignity 
in the schools which could not easily be built up under another system. Again, 
by this arrangement it is possible to make a careful selection of boys for apprentice 
training. 'The-teachers have the boys in their care for a long period, and as they 
have the industrial viewpoint they can make extremely intelligent suggestions and 
criticisms. Finally, the work of the apprentice is most carefully supervised. 


Again, in Harvey, which is described as a typical manufacturing 
city of approximately 18,000 inhabitants, the cooperation of the town- 
ship high school is cited as being an important factor in the plan, the 
vocational director of the school acting as the district supervisor of 


apprentices, and as a coordinator between the school and the various 
plants. 


Growth of Systems; Apprentices Needed 


IN ESTABLISHING cooperative systems, the promoters found them- 
selves facing a double problem—to induce employers to give training 
and to secure apprentices to take it. Wherever the first difficulty was 
successfully solved, the second proved easy. Considering only co- 
operative schemes, in the Pittsburgh district in two years the number 
of part-time apprentices, 1. e., those working half time in the foundries 
and half time in the schools, with a view to testing their aptitude for 
the trades, has increased from 56 to 130, while the full-time apprentices 
have increased from none at all to 52. In the Milwaukee district, 
where the training activities have for years been in charge of an ap- 
prenticeship committee of the Metal Trades Association, the total 
number of apprentices registered in 1921 was 460; in 1928 it had risen 
to 905. In the Quad Cities,? the number of apprentices in the second 
year after a cooperative plan was adopted was 125, and the number 
registered as applicants for training was 320. 

he puaation however’ of training a sufficient number of apprentices 
to make good the wastage of skilled men from the trades is complicated 
by the failure of some employers to take part in the scheme. The 
report from the Milwaukee district goes into this situation at some 
length. A study of the locality has shown that about 15 per cent of 
all employees in the shops are highly skilled mechanics, and that 
members of this group spend, on an average, about 18 years in their 
trade. On this ahr the members of the metal trades association, 
Rig oe hy pea highly skilled workers, of whom 156 may be expected 
to leave the trades annually, should graduate at least 156 apprentices 
yearly to keep up their supply. As their number of last-year appren- 
tices in 1928 was 147, it is apparent that so far as their own needs 
were concerned they had very nearly met the current demand, though 
nothing had been done toward making up the deficiency due to 
former neglect of training, and the question of distributing the 
apprentices according to the needs of the various trades had hardly 
been touched. But outside of the association members, employers 
were doing little or nothing to build up a body of skilled workers. 


* Davenport and Bettendorf, Iowa, and Moline, Rock Island, and East Moline, Il. 
[817] 
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The greatest apprenticeship problem which still remains to be solved in 
district is the supply of mechanics for machinery building shops who are 
members of the association and who have done very little in the matter of ap» 
ticeship, so that a considerable portion of apprentice graduates from the men 
shops gradually find their way as mechanics into plants in which no effor: 
made to train skilled men. The total employment in machinery building jn.) \<. 
tries of Milwaukee, both members and nonmembers of the Metal Trades ss0cia- 
tion, is in the neighborhood of 30,000, of which about 5,100 are highly traijoq 
mechanics, and the normal loss of skilled mechanics per year is about 28() ,; 
one-eighteenth part of total skilled mechanics. The number of apprentice. j; 
shops not belonging to the Metal Trades Association is negligible, and the |47 
apprentice graduates in association shops per year is clearly inadequate to rep) :ice 
the normal loss in the district of 280 mechanics a year. 


Causes for Lack of Skilled Workers 


THE NEED of a larger supply of skilled workers is discussed in a 
number of the reports. It is a significant fact that, in commenting 
on their scarcity, trade-union restrictions upon apprenticeship as a 
contributory factor are not even mentioned. Two main causes are 
noted—the reluctance of employers to train apprentices and ihie 
reluctance of American boys to enter the shops. As to the first, 
various causes are assigned. The employers charge that boys are 
unsteady, that work done by them costs too much in the way of 
wages, that after a training is partly completed the boy is likely io 
seek a new employer who gets the benefit of the first employer's 
efforts, and that in many cases shops are too small and too specialized 
to give training in more than one or two branches. 

Most of these difficulties, the advocates of apprenticeship schemes 
reply, are due to the employer’s own attitude; he employs a boy, 
but makes little or no effort to train him, and then is surprised that 
the boy grows tired of the situation. 

One great rsaeigy Bey the fact that many of our foundries provide no real 
training program. ys are engaged as apprentices and are expected to learn 
the foundry business, but they are left very much to themselves. No apprentice- 
ship agreement is drawn up, no program of work laid out, no schedules of pay arc 
provided, there is no adequate supervision, and no attempt to attract boys ori» 


make the work pleasant. It is only natural that boys leave apprentices); 
under these conditions. ) 


It is admitted that a small, specialized shop can not by itself give « 
satisfactory apprentice training, but through the cooperation of » 
number of such shops, with a transfer of boys from one to another as 
training advances, a complete and well-rounded course can be sup- 
plied. The practice of indenturing apprentices and providing for 
their regular advancement from one stage to another at once prevents 
them from deserting their employers, and takes away their stronges' 
incentive for doing so. ‘‘Many boys have actually been driven ou! 
of the foundries because they were bang exploited by being kept o1 
one kind of work too long, which condition the boy had sense enoug!: 
to know would lead to arrested development.” 

In brief, the conclusion of those reporting on the various plans in us° 
was that boys could be attracted to the industry and kept there if they 
were given a fair chance to learn the trade under reasonable condition~ 
and with reasonable prospects of advancement during the period 0! 
training. 
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Passage of Vocational Rehabilitation Act for the District of 
Columbia 


N FEBRUARY 23, 1929, the President signed an act to pro- 
vide for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled residents of 
the District of Columbia.2 The act is similar in many respects to 
the Federal vocational rehabilitation act which became a law June 
9, 1920. (41 Stat. 730.) That act did not include the District of 
Columbia. .The purpose of the present act was to provide for dis- 
abled residents of the District of Columbia not provided for in the act 
of June 2, 1920. The act provides for cooperation of the United 
States Public Health Service, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission. The report of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor * stated that ‘‘it appears to the committee that this rehabilita- 
tion work, if set up and carried on in the District of Columbia, would 
provide a national laboratory for research in discovering ways of 
rehabilitating disabled persons, and thus enable the States to have the 
benefit of these studies and investigations.” 
The act provides as follows: 


Section 1. On and after July 1, 1929, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education is authorized and directed to provide for the vocational rehabilitation 
and return to employment of any disabled resident of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act (1) the term ‘‘disabled resident of the 
District of Columbia’’ means any bona fide resident in the District of Columbia 
who, by reason of a physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired 
by accident, injury, or disease, is or may be expected to become totally or par- 
tially ineapacitated for remunerative occupation; and (2) the term “vocational 
rehabilitation’’ means the rendering of any such disabled resident fit to engage in 
a remunerative cccupation. 

Sec. 3. (a)The United States Public Health Service is authorized and directed 
to cooperate with the Federal Board for Vocational Education in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, and the board may, in carrying out such provisions, 
obtain the cooperation of (1) any other establishment in the Executive branch of 
the Government; (2) any department or agency of the government of the District 
of Columbia; (3) any State, Territory, or political subdivision thereof; or (4) any 
private agency or person. 

(b) The Federal Board for Vocational Education and the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission are authorized and directed to formulate 
a plan of cooperation for the vocational rehabilitation of civil employees of the 
United States disabled while in the performance of duty and who reside in the 
District of Columbia, and such board may, in carrying out the provisions of this 
act, in so far as it applies to such civil employees, carry out such plan. 

Sec. 4. The board is authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Board for Vocational Education is authorized to make 
such expenditures (including expenditures for personal services at the seat of 
Government and elsewhere, for printing and binding, for traveling and subsistence 
expenses, for the payment of tuition to schools, for the compensation of tutors, 
for the purchase of prosthetic appliances and instructional supplies and equip- 
ment, and for the payment of necessary expenses of persons undergoing vocational 
rehabilitation) as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act there is 
authorized to be appropriated to the Federal Board for Vocational Education a 
sum not to exceed $15,000 for each fiscal year: Provided, That no such appropria- 
tions of Federal funds shall be available for expenditure except when pero sf 
equal appropriations of District of Columbia funds which are hereby authorized. 





® Public 801, 70th Congress, H. R. 13251. 
‘ See reports on H. R. 13251 in Senate, No. 1663, second session, and in House, No. 1578, first session. 
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Src. 7. The board shall submit to Congress on or before the first day of 
regular session a report of all rehabilitation service provided and of all expendit |: o< 
made under this act during the preceding fiscal year. . 


each 
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Progress of Apprenticeship in South Africa 


Pas tos the World War South Africa relied on immigration 
to keep up its supply of skilled labor, and it was not until 
1922 that an act was passed designed to promote apprenticeship and 
to secure such training as'would develop good artisans. In its issue 
for January, 1929, the Social and Industrial Review, the official 
publication of the South African Department of Labor, gives a résuiné 
of the act, and of the progress made under its terms. 

The act provides for the formation of local apprenticeship coim- 
mittees, composed in equal numbers of representatives of employers 
and of employees, chosen by their respective organizations. Unless 
the employers and employees of a given locality and industry are 
willing to give this cooperation, the act can not come into operation, 
so that there can be no possible invasion of local rights and local 
autonomy. It is the committee’s duty to make recommendations 
concerning the trade or industry to which the act shall be applied, 
the length of the apprenticeship term, the number of apprentices to 
be permitted, rates of wages, courses of training; and educational 
classes to be attended. Opportunity is given for criticism and 
defense of these recommendations, and thereafter the Minister of 
Labor publishes his decision. 

After a trade has been designated, it becomes illegal to employ a 
minor within the area affected, otherwise than under a contract of 
apprenticeship, which must be registered by the inspector of appren- 
ticeship, an official appointed by the Minister - Labor. Before 
registering a contract, the inspector must consult the apprenticeship 
committee of the trade and area concerned, and, with its approval, 
may refuse to register a contract which is considered not to be for the 
benefit of the apprentice. In 1924 the number of apprenticeship 
committees was 13, but by the end of 1928 the number had increased 
to 29, with a corresponding increase in the number of apprentices 
registered. For the most part, the committees have jurisdiction 
over only a given city or other limited area, but three, the committees 
on national printing and on railways and the Government apprentice- 
ship committee, have jurisdiction over the whole of the Union. 

he growth of the system since the coming into effect of the act is 
shown 1n the following table: 


JUVENILES INDENTURED UNDER APPRENTICESHIP CONTRACTS 
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The detailed figures for 1928 are not given, but the number of con- 
tracts registered in that year reached 8,225. It will be seen that the 
increase in number of contracts has been marked from 1925 onward. 
A further evidence of the popularity the act has achieved is found in 
the fact that a movement is under way to increase the number of 
industries and trades to which it may be applied. As originally 
passed, it was to be applied to only 10 designated industries, lot at 
present nearly twice as many are proposed for inclusion in the list. 


Conditions of Apprenticeship 


THE LENGTH of the apprenticeship period is seven years in the print- 
ing industry, and with a few minor exceptions, five years in all other 
trades. In other respects there has been little uniformity in appren- 
ticeship conditions in different trades and localities, but in 1927 a con- 
ference of apprenticeship committees was held, and as a result there 
has been an effort to secure some agreement on conditions. The 
principle of fixing the wages of apprentices on a percentage basis of 
the journeyman’s rate of pay has been generally accepted and put 
into effect wherever practicable. Educational and technical training 
has been provided for, and a strong effort is being made to secure the 
attendance of apprentices at technical classes during working hours 
for half the compulsory period of apprenticeship. 

The regulation of the number of apprentices permitted in a given 
trade has been approached from a new angle. The act definitely laid 
it down that while the apprenticeship committee should recommend 
the number of apprentices to be employed in any industrial establish- 
ment, there alicahl be no restriction with the object of limiting the 
future number of journeymen. Fixing a ratio of apprentices to jour- 
neymen dinployed is therefore barred. Apart from its restrictive 
effect, a ratio is regarded as undesirable. 

It is inflexible and easily becomes inoperative in time of depression when 
journeymen are dismissed and the services of apprentices retained, owing to the 
provisions of their contracts. Moreover, a ratio takes no account of what is 


to-day regarded as fundamental, the training of apprentices. Any employer 
may engage apprentices up to the ratio allowed, although he may be unable to 


train them efficiently. 

To meet the situation, all committees have adopted a resolution to 
the effect that no employer shall be permitted more apprentices than 
he is able to train efficiently to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labor, who consults with the committees upon the subject. This 
arrangement has been found to work well, though disagreement and 
friction sometimes rise between committees and individual employers 
over the question of whether the latter is really able to train efficiently 
the apprentices he wishes to takeon. In such cases, provision is made 
for appeal and for careful investigation of the situation. 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in February, 1929 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for Fo!). 

ruary, 1929, with comparable ‘data for preceding months 4: 

presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers a)/ 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon trade journals, newspapers, aid 
labor periodicals for notices of strikes. ‘These reports are follow 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of repre- 
sentatives of the Conciliation Service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months, Jani- 
ary, 1927, to February, 1929, inclusive, the number of disputes whic) 
began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each mont\, 
and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the las; 
column, the economic loss in man-days. The number of workdays 
lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers affected 3) 
each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working-day< 
as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TaBLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EA( {i 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO FEBRUARY, 1929 









































Number of dis- Number of workers in- 
putes volved in disputes 
Number of 
Month and year man-days 
lost during 
Begin- | In effect , In effect e 
ingin | at end of ——— at end of month 
month month month 
1927 
= ITER ae 2 ERE Ee 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
Se Dibladingnesscovshincmmihinnniacasaeel 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
pO SRE RE es eT a AST ae he 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 28:3 
SO... utttsi. Kassindistinkiiicstinncn 5 87 8S 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
ESET SSE ee Meee ip et RA 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 006 
Encl ete 8 alle AE ani Bete ond ¢ Ealalall eae 80 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 345 
Di inidin tate thielinsthiedaibiiniel ei util 65 63 33, 994 199, 287 5, 308, 12 
Es se cctncunetdictiwtiadupeceipent ik 57 53 8, 150 198, 444 4, 999, 751 
EEE 0: SIPS, 57 58 12, 282 196,829 | 4,945, 702 
Oebeee sib ck , 233 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
cn teleeincintinndnn deren cinng witattbeieaie 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 14: 
PT a Adtlsighincidtnth Saps ncaksinpbctacuate ere 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
1928 
ONE Y...« isis iid ccddd och eg eag 43 62 18, 263 81, 676 2, 135, 092 
PIS AN SENS ORY FT 47 61 33, 602 104, 883 2, 155, 559 
elie bartt ha PARES | AR A ae Be 34 63 7, 145 78,362 | 2,343, 415 
pO EE SSR RS SRE iP ait Mgt et 4 62 70 143, 834 134, 382 4, 884, 430 
PRT EL BB tS = RB On eee as ee ein Bt 72 74 15, 138 136, 094 3, 526, 60% 
SR cen hgadildearicthadede atlanta eben itheasic’ 40 64 20, 941 134,406} 3, 580, 719 
GORD viltn sc cccnccnceckitbbladakiddid sthih da diuk bE 53 60 17, 232 134, 102 3, 365, 803 
FRE AEE SIT OE EIR ARE 57 59 8, 279 129, 210 8, 577, 599 
NN i icrtclinewirniniesin tims teanactitlitacdlinidtninias niin thie 48 48 8, 041 63, 650 2, 605, 713 
ESSE ETE aS os ETO Ne te 49 43 26, 615 41, 420 1, 304, 647 
a 43 39 37, 650 38, 553 1, 295, 134 
EGA NE ORE EE TID 22 36 5, 346 36,196 | 1, 001, 414 
1929 
I ircideitinincht vninindintteubenenscedin 49 42 14, 889 39, 956 958, 839 
SE Adbiciaiatadncierintie Shieh cinabiiterintegmeinninlonia 41 50 18, 704 43, 010 914, 576 
1 Preliminary; figures subject to revision 
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TABLE 2 gives, b 


o{ workers directly involved. 
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industry, the number of strikes beginning in 
December, 1928, and in January and February, 1929, and the number 


TABLE 2.-—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 1928, JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1929 








Number of disputes begin- 


Number of workers involved 

















| 
| 
| 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry | 
| Decem- Febru- | Decem- Febru- 
ber January ary her January ary 
Automobile, carriage, and wagon workers.|____..._-- MERE MR ip MAAS 
Bakery: WOEMM iw. sian norescsesccces-wee |--------5- ig VE ae Tarren ere tp Ra re 
Building Seeeativk ses 0sscucancwesecncene 7 3 11 432 115 2, 379 
Teamsters and chauffeurs...........-..-.-|.....--.-. ERA, Speed. gg pS 
C loth A ceinttintee dis ct poninppinin 4 11 10 412 1, 026 3, 420 
Furniture workers. ......................- 2 . B Sane 114 ik... 
H os pital GRINS <6 a ndncncwcoc-cccncenhinwnnuwtne Sree, Caer 4G RUPEES AN 
Laundty WG atin enneses ssn. 5 2. sceswahewuncwone i ee Seer ae 3,000 fo oc. 
Leatingl’ Sienseees ot Lick... nes debepukeSadens weendu i ee RSS, SEE 25 
M etal: SE eianl bck dciwenceenscanete 1 1 3 90 22 409 
Mine workers..............- Bs Ee aaa fe 5 8 8 4, 136 9, 325 10, 156 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 
tr lb i iin ten me ~ atime mainte, 3 Seliger ae 59 12 
Printing and publishing................._- Atlee Sa he s Pate Rae eee at Ss hae Sky ER 
Slaughtering and meat packing-......_....|....---.--|_....-.__- py era ee 800 
Textile Waieeniks sate 6 dcccesusnn c4.-c- 2 15 5 117 905 1, 253 
M iscellameGe iia asin eniat ania Lncotnndicncc 1s indie Sinpigiel betes Wika REORRL Mee? ee Teer 250 
| 
ye ae ees 5 ee ee PSOE 22 | 49 41 5,346 | 14, 889 18, 704 

















Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
February, 1929, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.x—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, 1929, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of disputes beginning in February, 1929, involving— 





Industry 





6 and 20and | 100and | 500 and /} 1,000 and 
under under under under under 5,000 

100 500 1,000 5,000 workers 

workers | workers | workers | workers | workers | and over 
Se Ee eS ee 2 5 2 1 | Oar 
CORR ea ee 5 3 1 hal Ried 
] Rt i ot a Sl tad 1, Oe TRAE cree Sere ys See e eee 
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Wise Wa ok as Ei eee ts toe 2 4 1 -1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending ip 
February, 1929, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN FEBRUARY, 1929, Ry 
INDUSTRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 























Classified duration of strikes ending in February, 1929 
_ 
Industry | Over one-| 1 month | 4months | 6 months |12 moi\{hs 
Cooma | half and | and less | and less | and less | and Jess 
or Jess | lessthan| than2 | than5 | than7 | than 13 
lmonth | months | months | months | months 
} a, 
ne WH sé oi cae Badd 3 i SESE SSS OS OS TE On, 
fl) ae Tar 4 | A SIR SES RUN SAS 1 
ey WIND. oo pac oe et boc ence pclae nadenue. Se haiadigied a Ase 2 | a 
Rig SENMOON., 25 ik 6 bao 04 bn mito ome . ? re Ce EE ee es Ce ee: 
pT RR eather Se st MENGE, Saari am ER he ot te STO 
ST a... is eb adscdebsbnabacmoes 1 | 5 SEER Bees PE eS Se 
ESE ERE FSI ST 8 | aa aa a a 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and | | 
en Oe EEN NEL See S aicdhbectind Se ae eee “ae 
EB A ie ic RR chan at ait | 5 ae 1 yo OR 
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eS A ie ea 2 20 7 1 | 3 1 y 




















Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in February, 1929 


Electrical workers, building trades, New York.—A successful strike 
was conducted by approximately 300 electrical workers, members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 3, 
New York City, from February 1 to February 6, against some 50 
employers, members of the Building Trades Employers’ Association 
of the city of New York. The workers demanded a working week of 
five days instead of five and one-half and a daily wage of $13.20 in- 
stead of $12 for journeymen and $8.80 instead of $8 for helpers. 

On January 12 the employers’ association was advised by letter 
from the electrical contractors’ association that by unanimous vote 
of their membership the 5-day week was adopted to take effect Feb- 
ruary 1, with the ‘‘present’”’ weekly wage, making the daily wage 
for journeymen $13.20 per day and helpers $8.80. 

his action on the part of the electrical contractors’ association 
was regarded by the building trades employers’ association as a 
violation of its constitution and by-laws and of orders of the board 
of governors. Charges were preferred by a member of the employers’ 
association, and all of the members of the electrical contractors’ 
association were cited to appear before the executive committee of 
the employers’ association on January 23 and 25. 

On January 22, the electrical contractors’ association secured an 
injunction against the building trades employers’ association, re- 
straining the latter from holding the hearings planned. This in- 
junction was dismissed on February 20 by another supreme court 
justice. 

On January 31, the building trades employers’ association obtained 
an order restraining the Electrical Workers’ Local Union No. 3 and 
the electrical contractors’ association from putting into effect the 
5-day week and the raise in wages from $12 per day to $13.20 per day 
for journeymen, and from $8 per day to $8.80 per day for helpers. On 
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the following day about 500 members of electrical workers’ Local 
No. 3 struck on approximately 50 jobs of members of the employers’ 
association. 

This second injunction was, in turn, vacated on February 6. On the 
next day practically all of the striking members of electrical workers’ 
Local No. 3 returned to their jobs at the increased wage and with the 
5-day week; and all of the members of the electrical contractors’ 
association sent in their resignations as members of the building trades 
employers’ association. 

Anthracite miners, Pennsylvania.—A sympathetic strike which in- 
volved 3,566 employees of the Glen Alden Coal Co. at its Woodward, 
Pettebone, and Loomis collieries, located, respectively, at Kingston, 
Luzerne, and West Nanticoke, began February 4 and lasted through 
February 5. This development followed a strike of 547 employees of 
the company at its Avondale Colliery because a few miners employed 
in the Bennett vein of that colliery claimed they were not receiving 
the proper rates for some new work. 

The strike at the Avondale Colliery began January 30 and lasted 
six days. The men returned to work on February 6 and took up 
their claim in the manner prescribed in the agreement between the 
anthracite operators and the United Mine Workers of America. 

Textile workers, New Hampshire-—The plant of the Newmarket 
Manufacturing Co., Newmarket, was closed down indefinitely on or 
about February 19, following the presentation of demands by the 
workers on February 18. According to a statement by the agent of 
the company, as quoted in the press, a committee representing the 
employees ‘‘demanded an increase of 15 per cent in wages and other 
changes which it was impossible for the management to grant. We, 
therefore, shut down the plant and it will remain closed indefinitely.’’ 

The workers held a meeting on February 24 and voted to go on 
strike, which began February 25 with the picketing of the plant. 
Approximately 1,100 workers are involved. 

Anthracite miners, Pennsylvania.—Operations of the Panther Creek 
collieries of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., involving 5,665 miners, 
were suspended from February 21 to 23 inclusive, following a dispute 
between the miners and the company over working conditions at No. 
6 colliery at Lansford. The colliery, it was announced, had been 
operating only six hours a day instead of the required eight. 

After a conference with the Federal mediator the miners on Feb- 
ruary 23 called off the strike, mining to be resumed on the following 
Monday, pending the adjustment of differences in conference. 

Shoe workers, Massachusetts ——A strike of shoe workers in Lynn, 
involving approximately 2,000 workers and some 49 plants, began on 
February 28 to enforce demands, including a new agreement, wage 
increases, and union recognition, the strikers being members of what 
is known as the independent unions. 

About two-thirds of the strikers, according to press reports, re- 
sumed work on March 4, after the unions which ordered the strike 
had signed agreements with the manufacturers. The strike was vir- 
tually ended by March 7, but a complete settlement was not reported 
until March 14, when all of the 49 shops were operating on normal 


schedules. The unions waived their demand for a 20 percent increase 
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in prices and agreed to draw up a new price list and to submit it «, 
the manufacturers. 


Shoe workers, Ohio.—The United States Shoe Co., Cincinnati, js 


involved in a strike of its employees, numbering 546, which bes.:y 


February 15, because of dissatisfaction with ‘‘change of pace 
payment.” 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into February, 1929 


Bituminous coal strike of April 1, 1927.—There appears to })e 
nothing to add to the statement in the preceding issue of the Review. 
as no new developments have been reported. 

Printers’ strike, Albany, N. Y—An interesting development in 
connection with the strike of printers in Albany, N. Y., on November 
23, 1928, against the publishers of the Knickerbocker Press, Albany 
Evening News, Albany Times-Union, and Albany Sunday Telegra::, 
was the recent announcement to the effect that, although the places 
of the strikers were filled and the papers published under what t)i. 
publishers described on December 11 as entirely normal conditions, 
agreements, satisfactory to the former employees, have been entered 
into with the publishers whereby, it is understood, they secure 
substantially what they had demanded when the strike began. The 
old employees were restored to their former positions by March 11. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 
1929 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNncILiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 40 labor disputes 
during February, 1929. These disputes affected a known total 0! 
23,520 employees. “The table following shows the name and loca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade 
concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms o/ 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number 0! 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 
On March 1, 1929, there were 33 strikes before the department fo: 
settlement and in addition 17 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 50. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





Creation of French Commission on Family Allowances 


HIGH commission on family allowances has been created in 

the French Ministry of Labos Hygiene, and Social Welfare 

in accordance with a decree of January 26, 1929.'. The duty of this 

new body is to give advice on questions concerning the application 

of legislation relative to family allowances and in regard to the possible 
extension and modification of such allowances. 

The membership of the commission includes the minister of labor 
(president), 4 senators, 8 deputies, 12 representatives of compensa- 
tion funds and of industries directly distributing family allowances, 
12 representatives of the principal public administrations which are 
called upon to pass on contracts for public works and supplies, 2 
employer members, 2 members of the superior council of labor, the 
director of the budget of the Ministry of Finance, the chief of the 
bureau for the regulation of labor and wages in the division of labor, 
and the clerk of that bureau (who is to act as secretary to the com- 
mission). 

By a second decree of the same date presidents or delegates of the 
following organizations were designated to represent on the com- 
mission the compensation funds or industries directly disbursing 
family allowances: The central committee on family allowances, the 
Compensation Fund of the Paris Region, the Union of Compensation 
Funds of the National Federation of Building and Public Works, 
the Family Allowance Fund of Lyon and the Lyon Region, the 
Family Association of Upper Rhine Industry, the Family Textile 
Fund of Lille, the Nantes Region Fund of Institutions for Workers’ 
Families, the Council for the System of State Railways, the Union 
of Metallurgical and Mining Industries, the Central Committee of 
the Coal Mines of France, and a group of large novelty stores. 





Social or Family Allowances in Germany 


A SUMMARY of rates of family-allowance payment appears in 

the Februa 16, 1929, issue of Gewerkschafts Zeitung. 
These rates apply for married workers in certain organized trades 
in Germany at the end of 1928. 

Social ieicehade are reported on an hourly, daily, or weekly basis. 
Allowances per hour vary between 1 and 3 pfennigs for a wife and for 
each dependent child. No indication is given that ihere is any 
limit to the number of children for whom this allowance will be paid. 
Weekly allowances range between 0.50 and 3 marks. 





1 La Journée Industrielle, Paris, Feb. 3-4, 1929, p. 6. 
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In the metal trades such allowances are listed for 17 cities. In 10 
of these localities married workers were allowed the same sum (per 
capita) for wife or household as for children, in 6 the allowance was 
creater for children than for wife, and in 1 a larger allowance was made 
for wife than for children. In the chemical, tanning, paper, and 
textile industry wife and child are allowed for at the same rate; and 
in the brewing, milling, and railway industry family allowances are 
paid at a flat rate regardless of the number of dependents a married 
worker may have. 

The table below shows for specified industries and localities the 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





allowances paid. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES PAID IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 


Industry and locality For whom paid pee Neng 
Metal industry: | Per shift 
RS bbc cjckabeciuewsdaccoadeucnniee Wife and each child_____- da ook eee 0. 10 
inlet it dienitin wines wallitian curse naationsiiaia Household and each child.____________ 15 
| 
| Per hour 
Augsburg, Munich, and Nurnberg-_._-...-...-..-- Wife and each child___.....__________- 0. 012 
eg RES A aes ae kT Oa Se PREIS Se cp 7 -O1 
I i as cuit eines <email as diel . 02 
Dortmund, Dusseldorf, and Essen_........._._-.- ee saticanihemicebil | 01 
SS Seaeer eae - 02 
ie Mitd concen snap on snosvanveeinneninaned Household and each child_-__-_.......- - Ol 
i eR? I, eee ee eee | Wife and each child_._........---.-... - O01 
ELA SE SS a Ry ae ee en Rees Per capita (wife or child)_...._..____.- - 02 
al ln a GO ee es TEER GA: ee Leta! . 02 
ee nc ae tnniomenier - O01 
ES ER ee oc Ee lic eee RE Se eee en Sout . 015 
OS |” SS NS So . 02 
EE See ape ee eS | RS ee - OL 
Chemical industry: Per week 
i a a I la a od 1, 46 
te Se es ae Pete WOES HAE PRET A MS SE SAE eee 8 8 SRE ig Sat 1. 43 
ir ERSTE Se a ees eye a Webs me ie me dink cnsinlnn dite niketin -seeeneem 1.14 
Freiburg_._.____- ck, eS TBE SS RA ETE NS: nba ic ema etee 2 Lind Oe ples re 1, 39 
eh 8 cer a DO ESR PE LS bs >. BE AO et Se 1. 03 
Berlin, Brandenburg, and Frankfort on the Oder_|_____ i eis iia a hen i dike cede - 80 
pe ee ane ee ORS REARS Ree ARETE: o¥ 
Per shift 
Dusseldorf________- SEE CEE SOE ae PN ee PE TER eo ee Pee a 0. 18 
i Ee RR AS ELE GH I oy DS ah a a ae - 16 
AS a a ae am i Be oe SS TIF i ay LSS AEA g ROOMS a ee 15 
Per hour 
Kassel and Frankfort on the Main__._..._-.-...__ !____. SE eRe Mie PNG Wy: ee ae 0. 02 
OTT EEE RAO IE, TES 1 od YS RSS a SR IRIN . O01 
Tanning and dyeing industry: 
SESS eee eae a a SL Se CN aE a o> ED: RRO . 025 
Paper manufacture: 
; Per week 
Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, Cologne, Krefeld, and |____- OR, ian ttm an ch nacaeatieticiinus 1.00 
Solingen. 
Berlin and Frankfort on the Oder____.____._.._-__|____- BR a. -c.: ais cna: sean nn tt . 50 
Per hour 
Bielefeld, Hamburg, Mannheim, and Osnabruck_-|____- RSME S28) PRCA IR OR 0. 01 
Textile industry: 
RS ec nia ees Se Wife and each child under 14 years___. . 02 
Frankfort on the Main_____.____...._..._.___.___- Wife and each child_________.________. .13 
a runt upkeep and each dependent . 02 
c i 
TES eet ee a es Pear rae ¢ Wife and each child under 14 years___- -O1 
Per week 
Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, and Essen._..........._____|____- © SES SG Ue UO Oe Se 1. 00 
Per day 
SESS SET gi i a a aaa Wife and each dependent child_______- 0. 08 


GERMANY 
[Mark at par=23.8 cents] 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES PAID IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND LOCALITIF 
GERMAN Y—Continued 











| 
| 
Industry and locality For whom paid | ~ 
| ee 
Brewing industry: | Pe 
pi Fe RSE S ee ee NED SEY oe SO SS ess | pee PN ee 
Dortmund, Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, Essen, Cologne, | ne (RRP 2 SRN oo PP 
Krefeld, and Solingen. 
a Eee ae a re 
Milling industry: 
Aachen, Cologne, and Dusseldorf___..........__-_- am WL eS A SRL thie 
I gins. < vissecanahaie 6 eibeaied. anidntatepa crt ie Bee oe | RCE EEA RYT er Oe 
BOGS cso tiresencresnecitinsttitin pha bk ped alpen alain Wi uaciinte ihn sacitedciinecccaedsectan« 
| Pe 
Communal occupations: All localities_.............__- 3 ope MS OG GIT oo cede nnnee 0. 01 
| Per 
ITT, TORTIE On ae Be IRR ie Oe, 








1 Payable for each day the worker is entitled to his regular wage. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery and Underwear 
Industry, 1926 and 1928 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study of wages and hours 
pie of labor of wage earners in the hosiery and the underwear 
industries in 1928, the data for which were taken by agents of 
the bureau directly from the pay rolls and other records, and cover 
28,445 wage earners of 108 hosiery mills in 19 States and 15,056 wage 
earners of 84 underwear mills in 15 States. The States included in 
the study are those in which the industries are of material importance 
in number of wage earners. According to the 1925 Census of Manu- 
factures, 96 per cent of the total number of wage earners in hosiery 
and 95 per cent of the wage earners in underwear were employed in 
the States included in the 1928 study. 

The figures in Table 1 show, for specified years from 1910 to 1928, 
the average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full- 
time earnings per week for hosiery and underwear combined because 
segregation was not definitely made by the bureau prior to 1926. 
Index numbers of these averages with the 1913 average taken as the 
base, or 100 per cent, are also shown in the table. 

The index numbers furnish continuous and comparable data one 
year with another over the entire period from 1910 to 1928. The 
indexes for each of the years from 1910 to 1914 and 1919 were com- 
puted from the averages of the combined data for the selected occu- 
pations only, with 1913 as the base, and are simple percentages. 
The index numbers for each of the specified years from 1922 to 1928 
were computed from the averages for all occupations combined by 
increasing or decreasing the 1914 index for bated occupations in 
proportion to the increase or decrease in the averages for all occupa- 
tions as between 1914 and the specified succeeding year. 

_ Between 1926 and 1928 there was no change in average full-time 
hours per week, the average for each year being 51.3 per week. Aver- 
age earnings per hour increased from 44.3 cents in 1926 to 44.4 in 
1928 and average full-time earnings per week increased from $22.73 
in 1926 to $22.78 in 1928. 

_ Average full-time hours per week decreased from an index of 104.2 
in 1910 to 91.3 in 1924, or 12.4 per cent, and increased to 92.4 in 
1926 and 1928, an increase of 1.2 per cent over the 1924 index. The 
decrease between 1913 and 1928 was 7.6 per cent. Average earnings 
per hour rose steadily from an index of 82 in 1910 to 267.2 in 1928, or 
225.9 per cent. The increase between 1913 and 1928 was 167.2 per 
cent. Average full-time earnings per week increased steadily from 
an index of 85.2 in 1910 to 246.1 in 1928, or 188.8 per cent. The 
increase between 1913 and 1928 was 146.1 per cent. Full-time 
earnings per week, however, did not increase in the same proportion 
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as average earnings per hour because of the change from yeur t, 
year in the full-time hours per week. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 1910-19. 








| ] , —=> 





























| Index numbers (1913 = (9) 
| Num- | | | | i 
‘i | Average | Average |__ = 
Selected or all occupa- | Pet of | Number | faiy-time | AVeraee | full-time | 
: estab- | of wage | earnings | : 
tions and year lish- earners hours per hour | earnings Full- ; ill- 
| ments per week |perweek| time | Earnings ne 
| hours | per hour | earnings 
| per week | | ber week 
e a al er } Bins ae 
Selected occupations: | | 
5S eee Pa 15| 13,132 57.6 | $0,141 $8. 10 104. 2 | 82.0 | 85.9 
RRS Re 62 13, 885 57.4 - 144 8. 28 103. 8 83. 7 87.1 
~ RRA CRRIC? sR 62 16, 249 56. 4 153 8.62} 1020 89. 0 0.6 
SE Te ITEM 69 18, 198 55.3 172 9. 51 | 100. 0 100. 0 00, 0 
SSS ce eee 82 19, 396 54.6 . 178 9.7 98. 7 103. 5 02.0 
| STE 51 | 16,073 52,1 315 16. 44 | 94. 2 | 183. 1 1g 
All occupations: 
SPE ee 82| 29,631 54.8 .172 OG Rai... Be Si ie se 
SECS SA. ety 107 32, 178 51.0 . 354 18. 05 | 91.9 213. 0 | 195.0 
ale BRE ES AE Se | 143 | 38, 549 50. 7 . 409 20. 74 | 91.3 | 246. 1 224. 1 
| RENOIR | 190) 45,504) 51.3 - 443 22.73 | 92.4 266.6} 245.6 
IR diccacmebinaacalaepiodnen | 192 | 43, 501 | 51.3 . 444 22. 78 92. 4 267. 2 246, 1 
| } 
Two sets of averages are shown for 1914 for the industry—one for selected occupations and the other for 


all occupations. The averages from 1910 to 1914 for selected occupations only are comparable one year with 
another, as are those for all occupations one year with another from 1914 to 1928, 


Table 2 shows for 1926 and 1928 the number of establishments, 
number of employees, average full-time hours per week, earnings per 
hour, and full-time earnings per week, by occupations and by sex. 

The data for 1926 are for 10,250 male and 20,296 female wage 
earners, or a total of 30,546 in the hosiery industry, and the data for 
1928 are for 9,401 males and 19,044 females, or a total of 28,445. In 
the underwear industry the 1926 data are for 2,860 males and 12,188 
females, or a total of 15,048 wage earners, and the 1928 data are for 
2,805 males and 12,251 females, or a total of 15,056 wage earners. 

The 1928 average full-time hours per week of males in the hosiery 
industry ranged by occupations from 50.1 for knitters, footers, full 
fashioned, to 55.8 for automatic knitters, and of females ranged from 
49.8 for full-fashioned seamers to 53.5 for mock seamers. (In 1926 
the data for mock seamers were included with the miscellaneous 
group designated ‘‘other employees,” but the number of females in 
this occupation in 1928 was sufficient to warrant the showing of 
figures for them separately.) In the underwear industry in 1928 
average full-time hours per week for males ranged from 49.7 for cuff 
and ankle knitters to 52.8 for winders, and of females ranged from 
48.9 for hemmers to 50.7 for button sewers. 

Average earnings per hour of males in the hosiery industry in 1928 
ranged by occupations from 31.7 cents for transfer knitters to $1.546 
for knitters, footers, full fashioned, and of females ranged from 2%.4 
cents for transfer knitters to 56.1 cents for full-fashioned toppers. 
In the underwear industry the average earnings per hour of males 
ranged from 36.5 cents for winders to 72.8 cents for machine fixers, 
and of females ranged from 27.8 cents for inspectors to 46.9 cents for 
cuff and ankle knitters. 

The average full-time earnings per week of males in the hosiery 
industry in 1928 ranged by occupations from $17.05 for transfer knit- 
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ters to $77.45 for knitters, footers, full fashioned, and of females ranged 
from $15.61 for transfer knitters to $27.99 for full-fashioned toppers. 
In the underwear industry average earnings per week of males ranged 
from $19.27 for winders to $36.47 for machine fixers, and of females 
ranged from $13.93 for inspectors to $23.31 for cuff and ankle knitters. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in all occupations in the 
hosiery industry were 52.6 in 1926 and 52.4 in 1928, and of females 
were 51.5 in 1926 and 51.9 in 1928. In the underwear industry the 
averages of males were 51 per week in 1926 and 50.6 in 1928, and of 
females were 50.1 in 1926 and 49.8 in 1928. For all males and females 
combined, or the industry, the averages for hosiery were 51.9 in 1926 
and 52.1 in 1928, and those for underwear were 50.3 in 1926 and 50 in 
1928. 

Average earnings per hour of males in all occupations in the hosiery 
industry were 67.5 cents in 1926 and 72.4 cents in 1928, and in the 
underwear industry were 47.7 cents in 1926 and 45.3 cents in 1928. 
Average earnings per hour of females in all occupations in the hosiery 
industry were 35.8 cents in 1926 and 36 cents in 1928, and in the 
underwear industry were 35.2 cents in 1926 and 32.9 cents in 1928. 
For all males and females together, or the industry, the averages for 
hosiery were 47.2 cents in 1926 and 48.8 cents in 1928, and for the 
underwear industry were 37.8 cents in 1926 and 35.4 cents in 1928. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in all occupations 
in the hosiery industry were $35.51 in 1926 and $37.94 in 1928, and 
in underwear were $24.33 in 1926 and $22.92 in 1928. Average full- 
time earnings per week of females in all occupations in the hosiery 
industry were $18.44 in 1926 and $18.68 in 1928, and in underwear 
were $17.64 in 1926 and $16.38 in 1928. For all males and females 
in all occupations, or the industry, the averages for hosiery were $24.50 
in 1926 and $25.42 in 1928 and <a underwear were $19.01 in 1926 and 
$17.70 in 1928. 


TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN HOSIERY AND IN UNDERWEAR, 1926 
AND 1928, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 



































Hosiery 
Aver- Aver. 
oe Num- |age full- es age full- 
Occupation Sex Year | estab- yooh a earn- = 
lish- ployees| per ings per ings 

ments week hour wee 
pS AR SR Male_____- 1926 82] 1,598 53.4 | $0.481 | $25.69 
..-do__.....| 1928 81} 1,433 53.8 . 521 28. 03 
Female__._| 1926 32 483 50. 0 . 479 23. 95 
oY “AE 1928 38 516 50. 0 . 486 24. 30 
VO ee ee i de ar REE 1926 82 803 52.2 . 343 17. 90 
Ace * “Galea: 1928 76 595 52.4 . 337 17. 66 
SSE ARES Rn Se ea eR eh Ser  rneer. 1926 100 | 1,988 52.6 . 292 15. 36 
pe * ee 1928 106 | 1,897 52.3 . 313 16. 37 
Knitters, footers, full fashioned___________- Male_____- 1926 27 696 $1.0] 1.511 77. 06 
3 la 1928 39 749 50.1 | 1.546 77. 45 
Knitters, leggers, full fashioned____________ Male______ 1926 28} 1,897 51.1} 1.286 65. 71 
; "Cini oe 39] 1,911 50.7 | 1.329 67. 38 
Knitters, helpers, full fashioned___________- Ser ewe 1926 16 973 51.7 . 355 18. 35 
; a” 1928 33 | 1,281 51.1 . 346 17. 68 
Knitters, automatic. _._............._..__- Sat * ee 1926 36 564 54.4 . 448 24. 37 
’ ” a, 1928 42 640 55. 8 . 414 23. 10 
Female____| 1926 24 272 51.6 . 399 20. 59 
Sh” RES: 1928 30 291 52.1 . 359 18. 70 
pT AR Es SI TS Male______ 1926 43 152| 53.6] .365 19. 56 
pn ES 1928 40 120 54.0 . 333 17. 98 
Female 1926 27 76 51.4 . 352 18. 09 
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TABLE meinem AND EARNINGS IN HOSIERY AND IN UNDERWEA; 



































































. 
ND 1928, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 1926 
Hosiery—Continued 
se 
ver- oe. 
Num-) wum- age full- Aver- full 
ber of | ber of | time | 98° ; 
Occupation Sex Year jestab-| “am. | hours |,.°4r- ae 
lish- | jiovees| per [igs per], "D- 
ments ploy wea our I & = 
| 
| i 
Female____| 1928 20 74| 51.5 | $0.342| 17.6) 
Maitters, teametee 2st ak Male_.___. 1926 27 330 | 54.1 . 336 8.18 
ee aN Re 1928 18 205 | 53.8 317 705 
Female____| 1926 72| 3,058| 525 298 65 
Be {sty 1928 58 | 2,483 53.1 . 294 15.61 
RI cc ccd ctiutctnemescealane a ae 1926 101 3, 753 52.4 .371 9, 44 
ak aL i 1928 105 | 3,607 53.0 . 385 ), 4] 
RNG ig a cidiins ands jemicdainnen ar 1926 97 871 53. 6 713 | g 29 
see RE 1928 99 810 53. 7 -760 | 40.8] 
Te ee ee eee Female___.| 1926 98 | 1,362} 508) .389/ 19.7% 
Wale ola 1928 103 | 1, 204 51.4 . 387 9, 89 
Weipa we wae fai i its. oi. leeks . Gare 1926 80 | 1,301 51.8 . 358 R54 
Se ES 1928 82 1, 219 52.2 . 367 1.16 
Seamers, full fashioned --__...........-.-..- Lad iopate 1926 28 927 50. 5 -515 | 26.01 
— Se 1928 40 954 49.8 . 504 5. 10 
I Maistre aria iten norSecaccgats eke er RES aia 1928 39 336 53. 5 . 306 16. 37 
Toppers, full fashioned _-__........---..---. Lay NE st 1926 28 | 1,372 50. 3 . 563 28. 32 
PS aN 1928 39 1, 512 49.9 . 561 7. 99 
WOURNU So 2st ca Scheel Sein aaa 1926 39 219 52.2 -325 | 16.97 
i i 1928 30 144 53. 4 . 316 | 6. 87 
i iietss na atilig nn iacatecdeibbictnceiaia Male__._.. 1926 19 114 53.5 . 406 | 72 
Br “rR 1928 19 121} 531| .337 | 89 
Female___.| 1926 84 1, 069 50.9 . 378 ), 24 
a ee 4 1928 84 691 51.4 . 366 8. 8] 
QR GEN ain ccth tinct cdi eke Male_____- 1926 102 055 52.7 . 397 20. 92 
i ee 1928 106 | 2,181 52. 6 411} = 21.62 
| Female_...| 1926 102} 3,613} 50.3) .279) 14.03 
etait 1928 103 3, 431 51.5 . 258 13. 29 
SSE — ~_ 
ATE COGN RORIONE...cncdccpntcéuwecs «oe Male_.__-_- 1926 105 | 10, 250 52.6 . 675 35. 51 
bee“ yialine S 1928 108 | 9,401 52.4 . 724 94 
Female__..| 1926 105 | 20, 206 51.5 . 358 18. 44 
Se 1928 108 | 19, 044 51.9 . 360 8. 68 
Male and | 1926 105 | 30, 546 51.9 . 472 24. 50 
female 
YS ee: 1928 108 | 28, 445 §2.1 -488 | 25.42 
Underwear 
po ae eas | Female__._| 1926 7 364 | 50.2 | $0.354 | $17.77 
Age” SBP. 1928 76 369 50. 1 . 340 17. 03 
ee ERECT LTP a EE Me Ya 1926 69 365 | 50. 5 . 338 17. 07 
fo” * vee 1928 76 376 | 50.7 . 302 15.31 
Cutters, hand; layers-up; and markers_-___- Male_____- 1926 43 220; 8.3 . 513 25. 80 
i Msi Sts 1928 48 284 «61.1 . 448 22. 89 
Female_.._| 1926 52 429 | 50.2 . 367 18. 42 
Se Sree 1928 54 455 50. 4 . 344 17. 34 
SE, TEE has os chins oe tdteeonnie Deca 1926 61 121 50.8 -550 |, 27.% 
EE cdl 1928 68 157 50. 8 -510 | 25.91 
Female__..| 1926 12 31 49.0 . 432 21.17 
Wa aE: 1928 12 41 50. 0 . 356 17. 80 
FG iain tne nitipipambnitei. weqinbbena er 1926 84 | 3,221 50.3 . 358 18. 01 
RC a a cine 1928 84 | 3,175 50. 2 . 341 17.12 
| BE EF SEReae: ER See a Me, Ree ET AT hb AS 1926 61 463 50. 4 . 365 18. 40 
— ee 1928 66 488 50. 3 343) 17.25 
TBs old, 3 a as ign ea oa Hee” doe 1926 43 223 49, 2 .379 | 18.6: 
a ae 46 209 48.9 . 376 18. 39 
ON ihn b- 4 ticks eit stniicahioccnad BH Whee 1926 80 1,056 50. 0 . 306 15. 30 
i Marini Sie 1928 83 1,314 50.1 . 278 13. 93 
Knitters, cuff and ankle___.._.......__.__- Rhee 1926 32 55 50.2 . 550 27. 61 
ee ae 1928 28 42 49.7 . 538 26. 74 
Female._.._| 1926 5 6 50. 2 . 376 18. 88 
ee 1928 8 i) 49.7 . 469 23. 31 
Knitters, web or tube_...._............___. ae 1926 67 393 52.0 . 534 27.77 
a Oe as 1928 73 446 52.2 490 25. 58 
Female__..| 1926 47 275 49. 6 18 
---do.......| 1928 35 198 49.7 
Machine fixers_......... ---| Male..___- 1926 73 229 49.9 
RR MD: 1928 74 223 50.1 
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1925 TinLE 2—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN HOSIERY AND IN UNDERWEAR, 1926 
; AND 1928, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 


U ndearwear—Continued 






































Aver- Aver- 
“ ge Num- age full- — age full- 
ll ‘ ber of | time | 28 time 
e Occupation Sex Year — em | heurs Banat earn- 
1 ish- gs per 
,' ployees| per ings per 
ber | ments | weal hour week 3 
‘ wendewusaie es Female....| 1926 s7| 246 | 50.3 | $0.311 | $15.64 ; 
= Pressetilga diesel kisiecrosnene és —-~ aoa Meeage 38] 92/ 50.3] .455| 22.89 
. MBG Leel 1928 43 84! 50.9] .401! 20.41 
61 Female____| 1926 50 236 50. 3 . 346 17. 40 
~ mu eae 1928 46) 25] 50.3) :376| 1891 
4] Press i ee — eecwee a ll 22 50. 3 = 19. 72 
: liek, Fe 1 10 29| 50.9 20.77 
s wees ee] eae ee he ee 
: mM ic 1 1 14. 44 
~ PR 9 ie aa ea 1926 841 2,377| 50.2] 1374] 18.77 
; | pba 1928 84| 2425| 50.2| .355| 17.82 
s Windelieecatte cs et ES Male_____- 1926 17 38| 55.71 .458| 25.51 
} Fomaio| 198 | o2| s00| S00| [308] 19:90 
0 tae so! 67a] aoal caeal irae | 
. Cte UR ¢ Male. eae 1926 s2| 1,681 51.0| 420 21 42 
; eS: Sak PE ’ . 4 : 
: Female....| 1926 84| 1919] 49.8| 1314] 15.64 
7 Sar ays 1928 g2| 1.832] 48.2| .282! 13.59 : 
: DE. i ie Soncncvacenunata 7 hii 1926 85 np 8 _ 24. 33 
ae’ rsa 1928 83 50. js 22. 92 
- Female.___| 1926 85|12188| 50.1| .352| 17.64 
; _-.do.......| 1928 84112251} 49.8| .329| 16.38 
> Male and 1926 85 | 15,048} 50.3 378 | 19.01 
emaie, t 
: er We ie 1928 84 | 15,056 | 50.0} .354| 17.70 j 
} . 
Table 3 presents for each State or for each group of two States, é 
1928 average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full- ; 
time earnings ty week of employees in 6 specified occupations in t 
the hosiery and 5 in the underwear industry. : 


In the hosiery industry the 4,298 males in the 6 occupations repre- 
sent 45.7 per cent of all the males, the 7,900 females represent 41.5 
per cent of all the females, and the males and the females in them 
represent 42.9 per cent of the total number of employees in all occu- 
pations in the mills that were included in the 1928 study. In the 
underwear industry the 530 males in the 5 specified occupations repre- 
sent 18.9 per cent of the males, the 3,715 females represent 30.3 per 
cent of the females, and the males and females together represent 
28.2 per cent of the total number of wage earners in all occupations 
in the mills that were included in the 1928 study. 

The purpose of this table is to show the variations in hours and 
earnings in the different States. For example, the full-time hours 
of boarders, male, the first occupation in the table, ranged from 48 
in the State with the lowest to 57.4 in the one with the highest aver- 
age. The average for all States is 53.8. Average earnings per hour 
ranged by States from 29.2 cents to 77.6 cents and for all States 
averaged 52.1 cents. Average full-time earnings per week ranged by 
States from $15.65 to $40.74, and averaged $28.03.- ; 

It was necessary, in order to prevent identification of individual 
mills, to combine the wage data for the mills in the hosiery industry 
in Alabama and Louisiana, Maryland and West Virginia, Minnesota 
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and Wisconsin, and in New Hampshire and Vermont; and for those 
in the underwear industry in Connecticut and Rhode Island, Miniie- 
sota and Wisconsin, and in New Hampshire and Vermont. 

In a few large establishments data for only a representative purt 
of the total number of employees were taken and included in {he 
report, as the inclusion of all employees in such mills would have 
tended to overweight and possibly impair the averages for the Stares 
in which the large mills were located. 


TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
IN HOSIERY AND FIVE IN UNDERWEAR, 1928, BY SEX AND STATE 


Hosiery 








Number Average Averag 
we Average 
Occupation, sex, and State ey full-time earnings full-t 


per hour | ©@° 


ments per week 








Boarders, male: 

Alabama and Louisiana. -- $0. 7 
3h 

ee ee . 335 

Indiana 

Maryland and West Virginia 3 

8G ee Pe ee TR 

Michigan 

Minnesota and Wisconsin 

New Hampshire and Vermont._____._._.__-__-_- 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 
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gn 
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Boarders, female: 
Alabama and Louisiana 


Illinois... .- PS Nas Ware? ES pee Rae ov 
Indiana 
jee ee te A PESTS Te 


Minnesota and Wisconsin 
New Jersey : 


| MOH RWANNN WHE 


| 








¥ 








Knitters, footers, full fashioned, male: 
ESSERE SST pa Sa NNO. IP SE 
Indiana 
RES EME LES DET Oe ee PG Se 
Minnesota and Wisconsin 
New Jersey 


eT | 
S| SeeSe-~ 
=) SOCIO th 


—_ 














New Jersey 
BR la occa cao Cabticnes a Sein re 
Pennsylvania 























1 Data included in total. 
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TvBLE 3.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
e ‘IN HOSIERY AND FIVE IN UNDERWEAR, 1928, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 
Hosiery—Continued 
- : : 
? Number | Average Average 
Number : Average : 
Occupation, sex, and State of estab- | “of em- | full-time | carnings | full-time 
lish- loyees hours r hour | ©@rnings 
: ments | PY per week | P® per week 
roe | 
Knitters, transfer, male: 
Ce ee a ee 1 (1) @) (1) (1) 
Maryland and West Virginia_................-.. 1 (1) (1) (1) 
Michigan... ---...- — initia bons acangaijine a= xeccghe 1 ) (1) es () 
Minnesota and Wisconsin ---_..............-.-.- 1 (4) 1) (4) 
Nee OE a et oc coon duhnoneocoue 6 | 42 55. 0 $0. 322 $17.71 
eee io Ua an oo ow daeenenssue 14 137 53.9 . 306 16. 49 
Vict da Bb ce nection cow dahscensscon 1 | (4) (1) (‘) (*) 
ns atk nt cab dbmnkaanedvhvensaunon 18 | 205 53. 8 . 317 17. 05 
Knitters, transfer, female: 
AlaemeeeG TAUBIONS. .. ...... 2... coke----5s- 4 244 55. 0 . 218 11.99 
| Se ee eae gic 6 285 55. 3 . 199 11. 00 
SSSR Sak SES ee ee ee ee 2 51 51.7 . 266 13.75 
Sree Mitadiktcine cons sicewensiese 1 ¢) (1) (*) (1) 
Maryland and West Virginia_-._.....-....--..-.--| 4 163 54.3 . 279 15. 15 
Michigan__.......--.--- he a Veen: 1 (*) (4) (4) (1) 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. .-_-..-.---...-.------- 5 143 49.7 . 395 19. 63 
New Hampshire and Vermont..._._....-.--.---- 5 49 49. 6 343 17. 01 
DN fate oe we hbneeaecmee 7 211 55. 2 240 13. 25 ‘ 
CO EEE Ee he 5 Se es ee Re 11 677 51.6 399 20. 59 
ak ib cc nwarcdwooveduephemeiewnubl 9 516 53. 7 . 257 13. 80 
Va bn bandas coczedsmaxcnqedthinneacsih 3 99 53. 4 . 218 11. 64 
Rs cn ndalnnbtt -genarcchnnnccentiencvasel 58 | 2, 483 53. 1 294 | 15. 61 
Leopers, female: ; 
Alabama and Louisiana... ........-....----.-.--- 4 112 54.5 . 211 11. 50 
; ies ieniuccanascwiocgeewnudinsitnn 7 263 55. 2 . 250 13. 
' an hid dthown sen dwicn~- nn cntlincusbent 5 133 55.7 . 256 14. 26 : 
Indiana ......-.- Pe Sa ee eee ee eee 3 105 49.8 487 24. 25 
Maryland and West Virginia_..............-.... 3 68 52.8 291 15. 36 
Eo nce dleowetecéubwacwesinnth 7 87 48. 0 540 25. 92 
PEs deltbntng ed. 0 0nn- dnow en ncndenccowensen 3 44 50. 8 550 27.94 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. --_.-.........-------- 6 257 49.7 459 22. 81 j 
New Hampshire and Vermont--__........---.-_-- 6 73 50. 3 366 18. 41 & 
Pe db i ony cae dn vesaedbobubuned 4 85 47.2 639 30. 16 ; 
Ie) 2a ee a . wusnnbieinanoe nets 4 51 48. 2 651 31. 38 
PR NS... on dinntin demu gebiieeininacth 14 829 55. 7 330 18. 38 ; 
te i ene 23 74 51.4 . 21 26. 7: : 
Lo SERRE ges PS SCL yrye- Samngne hE 13 546 54. 2 - 285 15. 45 F 
Pi bath eds odiiiechiccdnoe$dekitanediagl 3 80 52.8 . 241 12. 72 
EEE eC he ae ae es eee Eee 105 3, 607 53. 0 . 358 20. 41 
Menders, female: : 
Alabama and Louisiana...................------ 4 18 53. 8 . 214 11. 51 $ 
Ca cicteneimelabineenae aie 7 46 54.9 . 235 12. 90 H 
SU ss. OS, Gus ccawstdiesnomeace } 5 85 52.8 . 398 21.01 
SE ee 3 69 49.7 . 419 20. 82 i 
Maryland and West Virginia.........-.--.------ 3 7 54.2 - 198 10. 73 j 
Ns ii, 56s So wb gwen seabbbalinsenessey 5 46 48.0 . 434 20. 83 é 
ae od, a cla wenaunpiiamoieecs 3 5 50.7 - 505 25. 60 % 
Minnesota and Wisconsin --.-.-.....-..--.------- 6 124 49.5 - 400 19. 80 ; 
New Hampshire and Verrmmont___........--.----- 6 38 49.8 . 329 16. 38 . 
Ns £6 Sb ob on mnemdecorqnnasdbeaneninge 4 80 47.4 . 500 23. 70 
le shen 3 51 47.9 . 694 33. 24 ' 
iis, i ch cvloammnmeeunuanda 14 115 55.9 . 257 14. 37 : 
SRS ES SE Se I OES ae eee a 24 379 50. 2 . 483 24. 25 a 
ED aC eae ee eee SPN es ee eee ee 13 187 54.1 . 220 11.90 
Ne hl RARE SS RS ES 3 14 51.2 . 194 9. 93 
LA 
NE cccsbesabiiabiiomnshdanaasionhy 103 1, 294 | 51.4 387 19. 89 i 
% 
1 Data included in total. i 
4 
j 
[839] 
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TaBLe 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SPECIFIED OCCUPATI: << 
IN HOSIERY AND FIVE IN UNDERWEAR, 1928, BY SEX AND STATE—Contin) 




































































Underwear 
Number | ,,; Average Aver 
i Number : Average . 
Occupation, sex, and State of estab- | “ofem- | full-time <orutuns fallt irni 
lish- Sowees hours h earnings 
ments | P09 per week | PF 20UF | or ook 
| 
Buttonhole makers, female: | 
Connecticut and Rhode Island ---_._..........---| 5 10 50. 5 $0. 438 $29 19 
Rs tanh te innnahbuccemsclkshaglidepmamenmitin 3 ll 45.7 . 598 3 
SRE TERRE SEAS SP TEMES ERR 5 laa EAR EE | 3 9 49.6 . 378 
pO ERSTE AS AO EAE 3S SEED SESE RI 4 26 48.0 . 387 8 
A RO oa RT: | 3 8 51.1 . 336 : 
Minnesota and Wisconsin _--.___....._.-.---.----- 4 25 48. 6 . 412 20), 2 
New Hampshire and Vermont_____._________---- 3 17 49.8 . 435 21. 6 
MERI ont TEN hE MEO AT 8 27 153 48. 6 . 321 60) 
I 3 20 53.9 . 211 11.37 
III. cu cdiaeiietuibe’ teal ates ne ch meeaaletiaeatneame aoa 13 36 52.5 . 340 17. 85 
rR SRE ES SP Tah 6 5 44 54.9 . 259 29 
2 AGERE ARES ATI 3 10 51.1 . 381 19. 47 
ee 
LIE SEE ARE Sea X, eae Ae 76 369 50. 1 . 340 | 
Folders, female: 
Connecticut and Rhode Island___.____._.._____- 5 19 52.5 . 397 20). 84 
RE ere SMSF ch OE OO aes eee Coat # ' 3 23 45.3 . 420 
a EI eS age ake eee e 3 12 50. 8 . 399 or 
NE ee Ey ae or ee ees | 3 40 48.0 . 412 19.78 
ERA EEE TS tA 3 16 51.5 . 259 f 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. _.._..........._--_--- 3 45 48.3 . 426 10). 58 
New Hampshire and Vermont______.__________- } 3 15 49.1 . 393 
a ee ae 25 156 48.8 . 361 
DOC Ss he. oe 4 27 54. 2 . 235 2 
rn WE eee ee ee ee ee 6 50 51.6 . 307 15. 84 
UE Sha teidinn abacus bebdaniberoubnn uuubices " 5 71 54.8 . 268 14. 69 
Wa cteintgnk eens cdi as Kawi b bee ee ead 3 14 50.7 . 318 lt 
WI nn ccindsnttbanve Ry VSieene Ore Reape 66 488 50.3 | 343 | 17 
Knitters, web or tube, male: 
Connecticut and Rhode Island___....._________- 5 13 51.8 . 449 23. 2¢ 
RS eS See Oaeeee ace A 3 ~ 46. 2 . 561 25. 92 
ee eae re ee ee eee ee 3 18 50. 5 . 504 2 
ER PE Pe OIC ET eC 3 42 50.3 . 580 29 
PE A a ore nees oe eee 2 2 72.0 . 558 40) 
Minnesota and Wisconsin__............_...._.-- 3 9 §2. 5 . 679 
New Hampshire and Vermont _____.._.._..____- 3 38 49. 4 . 493 24 
fk eS, 5a arenes Cee 23 152 50.0 . 535 2¢ 
EE A et ee eed. ee tS 4 25 57.4 . 353 20). 2¢ 
ESS: Reker ss. Somer. 17 75 55. 4 . 430 23. 82 
I ce os acing acabsalibcts sue a wa coke wai abide 4 49 55.8 .414 2. 
WE Wick oncugat cokainiabde 05 nak eevceuaicen 3 15 51.7 . 480 24. 82 
I i isi ini cea ai i ls, ee eee 73 446 52.2 . 490 25. 58 
Knitters, web or tube, female: 
Connecticut and Rhode RRS Se i 5 34 49.5 . 359 17.77 
ESS oof GEE Ce ee ORE 2 9 45.2 . 393 17. 7¢ 
I te eats anemnintnciehungditbeakhmens 1 (2) (i () (1) 
I on oie Od wine tinned wate ne 1 (1) {3 (1) (1) 
I odoin nei pit niche ana nw wedmababcuus nate 3 19 51.5 . 370 19 
Minnesota and Wisconsin__........._..._._____- 4 30 48.8 . 452 22. Of 
DN N55 PN Ws oan a de ee cdcbdnnsnenei 8 29 48.6 427 20 
EEE ST REE SU y ER eee 2 4 55.0 . 144 A 
RN I 20S ha Ptr patie ntnipane 9 54 51.4 . 325 16. 7 
UE ic nace cok sci anne daudiinndiim | 35 198 49.7 . 378 18. 7 
Pressers, male: 
Connecticut and Rhode Island_.........._____-_- 3 5 50. 2 . 490 24. 6 
OR ae hare inlaid didn sll dicta: elses 1 ) (4) (4) (?) 
ON 2 4 52. . 346 18. 1 
SN i 1 (4 () Q) (*) 
New Hampshire and Vermont__.__......_..._._. 3 7 49.7 . 480 23. 8 
I cain bbaiabiaee 20 43 49.7 . 422 20. 9 
SI I iis pica tts cain minsgaacaihin etc Wigan tice 3 ~ 56. 6 . 258 14. 60 
an iia Sata pinta een nseieimpibliineciietican 5 5 52.9 . 338 17. 88 
pI er ca ee ean ee ee ee 2 5 54.0 . 320 17. 28 
ED . -cssigin ah hse dncdbada Mintinlas ld hahaha dbichenies siesta Wied 3 3 52.3 . 486 25. 42 
Fe on nine a do noeaiateetninonatvaiaceliiied 43 84 | 50.9 . 401 20. 41 














1 Data included in total. 
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Taste %—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
“IN HOSIERY AND FIVE IN UNDERWEAR, 1928, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 


Underwear—Continued 
































Number Average Average 
Number : Average : 
Occupation, sex, and State — of em- py wag earnings full-time 
ish- ployees ours per hour earnings 
ments per week per week 
Pressers, female: 
Connecticut and Rhode Island ___._._......----- 4 12 52.3 $0. 379 $19. 82 
eM Ste UES a beans Ci sidentencivcadwumene 2 8 48.9 - 450 22. 01 
ee inn ae emmeawabiinind 4 31 48.0 . 398 19. 10 
ns oe creck scabs dneiocsunbuce 3 11 52.7 . 286 15. 07 
Minnesota and Wisconsin--___....-....--.--.-... 4 52 48.3 .411 19. 85 
New Hampshire and Vermont-____-._...-..-..... 1 (*) (4) (4) (1) 
NGOT Ele Seth. sbi Ldn ccoctstontsiees il 39 48.9 . 392 19. 17 
RE itis cic c ec ekcnwenccnsscusepube 1 (4) (‘) (4) 1 
Pi pitied ntndccivinivntnacunicnainoes 13 67 52.7 ; 18. 13 
Fe aaihecietatati cr carne incessant rial hair thinitacbie idol 3 6 56. 0 . 347 19. 43 
DU aiatce inden oe-ocbouncnkitgcapassbonts 46 235 50.3}  .376 18. 91 
Seamers, female: 
Connecticut and Rhode Island --................. 6 49 49.9 . 347 17. 32 
this a idins ontheidnnsaieuinn temas 3 60 45.4 . 556 25. 24 
Te ec eialitel 3 50 49.8 . 359 17. 88 
as Soc ic cndind bo ndccmpitibinee cibemeninas 4 257 48.0 . 393 18. 86 
santa Eel IS ES ASE. + SR EE a 3 88 51.5 . 316 16. 27 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. -_-.-..............-..... 4 178 48. 5 . 480 23. 28 
New Hampshire and Vermont-.-................. 3 93 49. 5 . 439 21. 73 
WOW coho dapie wie cckianncabeodiocubbeaiad 27 S68 48.7 . 346 16. 85 
ac... . nctincinmekiieibeensinielanes 4 105 54. 2 . 234 12. 68 
ir a cc niclaipuisdienthinndiaadiaeitiid 19 367 52.6 . 350 18. 41 
TO Rit ine niin cmendecuiinninctenniadinivtaietiiieetin 5 23 54.8 . 284 15. 56 
VT a iil oti etiineiniin~wnisiipanin ceietoeemintiaialan 3 73 51.6 . 270 13. 93 
eR SR EC a ae a Oe CE a res aa oe 84 2, 425 | 50. 2 . 355 17. 82 

















1 Data included in total. 


Table 4 shows for each sex, and for both sexes combined, average 
full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per 
week for all wage earners covered in the hosiery and in the underwear 
industries in each State in 1926 and 1928. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in the hosiery industry 
ranged by States in 1926 "val 48.5 for the State with the lowest to 
57.1 for the one with the highest average and in 1928 from 48.5 to 
55.9, and of females ranged from 47.1 to 55.2 in 1926 and from 47.4 
to 55.5 in 1928. The averages for males and females combined, or 
the industry, ranged by States from 47.6 to 55.2 in 1926 and from 48.1 
to 55.6 in 1928. The averages for all males in all States were 52.6 in 
1926 and 52.4 in 1928, and for females were 51.5 in 1926 and 51.9 in 
1928, and for all males and females combined were 51.9 in 1926 and 
52.1 in 1928. 

Average earnings per hour of males in the hosiery industry in 1926 
ranged by States from 28.6 cents to $1.268 and in 1928 from 34.7 cents 
to $1.247, and of females ranged from 19.2 cents to 52.1 cents in 1926 
and from 20.4 cents to 54.1 cents in 1928. The averages for the indus- 
try ranged by States from 21.5 to 79.7 in 1926 and from 22.2 to 80.2 
cents in 1928. The averages for all males in all States were 67.5 cents 
in 1926 and 72.4 cents in 1928, and for all females were 35.8 cents in 
1926 and 36 cents in 1928, and for all males and females combined were 
47.2 cents in 1926 and 48.8 cents in 1928. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in the hosiery industry 


in 1926 ranged by States from $15.70 to $61.50 and in 1928 from $19.22 
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to $61.73, and of females ranged from $10.56 to $25.53 in 1926 and 
from $11.14 to $26.02 in 1928. The averages for both sexes combined, 
or the industry, ranged by States from $11.83 to $37.94 in 1926 and 
from $12.12 to $38.98 in 1928. The averages for all males in all States 
were $35.51 per week in 1926 and $37.94 in 1928, and for females 
were $18.44 in 1926 and $18.68 in 1928, and for all males and females 
combined were $24.50 in 1926 and $25.42 in 1928. 

Averages for employees in the underwear industry are also shown 
in the table. The above method in explanation of Be sas may also 
be applied to the figures for the employees in the underwear industry. 

Between 1926 and 1928 many mills have changed from the manufac- 
ture of seamless to full-fashioned hosiery. This applies especially to 
the averages for Massachusetts which were for the seamless type in 
1926 and the full-fashioned type in 1928. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY SEX AND STAT! 





Hosiery 








Number of | r Average full- | Average earn- Average f1!!- 
establish- Number of | time hours ings per time earning 


employees | | 
ments r week hour r wer 
Sex and State pe pe g 





1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1926 | 1928 1928 | 1926 | 1928 





MALES 
$0. 359 $15. 70 
.347 | 19. 14 
451 | 23.53 | 
731 | 35. 86 
.374| (1) 
21. 87 
. 01 
16 
01 
. 50 
78 
22 | 
12 
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Maryland and West Virginia___- 
Massachusetts 


~— 





Minnesota and Wisconsin 

New Hampshire and Vermont__- 
New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina-__..___-- i) 
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6 . 238 
0 . 436 
8 . 369 
7 . 408 
1 . 334 
4 . 531 
1 ‘ 

5 . 286 
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Maryland and West Virginia____ 
1 No data collected in this year. 
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Tarte 4--AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY SEX AND STATE— 
ies Continued 
Hosiery—Continued 
S : | Number of | Average full- | Average earn-| Average full- 
S establish- | apes of time hours ings per time earnings 
ments | Atta per week hour per week 
S Sex and State 
{ 
| 19 1926 » | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 
) we 
MALES AND FEMALES—continued | | 
. 
MassaCNNN< adieabthans~<e-- <2 7 | 1,009 | 1,154 | 48.2| 48.2 |$0. 367 ‘0. 722 |$17. 69 | $34.80 
~ Michigiil cutaba.thibebeosat.--- | 8 3 306 50.7 | 51.4 | .378 | .414 | 19.16 | 21.28 
) Minnesota and Wisconsin------- 5 6 | 2,443 | 2,352 | 49.7 | 50.0) .580 |) .528 | 28.83 | 26.40 
New Hampshire and Vermont-- 6 6 756 423 | 48.4) 50.6) .400| .373 | 19.36 | 18.87 
New Jes. csdbknd. bck acted 4 4} 1,011} 997] 47.6] 48.1) .797| .796 | 37.94| 38.29 
Men VAS nce alticbersned 4 4 | 1,005 780 | 49.1 | 48.6) .748 | .802 | 36.73 | 38.98 
North Carolina.........-.---.-. 15 14 | 3,190 | 3,808 | 55.2| 55.6) .328!) .334 | 18.11) 18.57 
Ohta Le ioc canes 3| @) | ‘215| ( 50.2} (1) | .382) @ | 1918] @ 
Penns Ea cdisdsbensicncnon<- 23 24 |10, 971 | 9,935 | 51.0) 50.8) .598 | .625 | 30. 50 | 31.75 
Rhode MAGE. ncduastidbencannese 3/ @) | 236; @ 51.6) (@) 345) () | 17.80) (}) 
TennesOi:. <easanstbese~aseccse 14 13 3, 663 | 3, 407 54. 2 54.3 .290 | .292 | 15.72 15. 86 
Vieginis... <oelietassttadbninese~ 3 3| 817 505 | 52.2} 52.8| .246 . 252 | 12.84) 13.31 
| 
DS int ball i 105 | 108 30,546 (28,445 | 51.9) 52.1 | 472 | .488 | 24.50 | 25.42 
| 
Underwear 
MALES , | 
Connecticut and Rhode Island-.- 6 5 121 97 | 51.0} 50.2 |$0. 490 ($0. 539 |$24.99 | $27.06 
emer maa ot 2| @ | 28| @ | B80] @ | .229) @ [1328] @ 
The “RR SRR a 5 ae Re 3 3 67 48.9 | 46.4 | .526| .530)| 25.721 24.59 
eT Re ee a ae ee 2 3 112 50.2} 50.7| .500)| .494 | 25.10| 25.05 
Massachusetts... ................ 4 + 271 191 | 48.3 | 48.5] .566) .578 | 27.34| 28.03 
pT ee a ee 4 3 57 66 | 51.7| 51.0) .477| .520 | 24.66| 26.52 
| Minnesota and Wisconsin_---__-- 4 4 198 127 50.1 48.9 | .517 . 534 | 25.90 | 26.11 
New Hampshire and Vermont -- 3 3 146 113 | 49.6| 49.6| .482| .508 | 23.91 | 25.20 
>?” ee Oe 29 27 | 1,260 | 1,191 | 50.8| 49.3] .480 | .448 | 24.38) 22.09 
North Carolina. ............-... (?) 4) () 162) (*) 54.3) () | .350) ( 19. 01 
RS TORS. 3} (') 51.8 (‘) . 431 (4) 22. 33 (') 
Pontsyrvenes..6..ds knoe osesce 22 19 306 323 | 52.5] 53.2) .448| .443 | 23.52] 23.57 
fe ee aa ee ie a 3 5 196 257 55.1 55. 2 375 | .336 | 20.66 18. 55 
V Rs delat alti cnn denn (4) | 3 () 106 (') 52. 2 (1) .413 (4) 21. 56 
| Te. ctatidecas---~- 85 | 83 | 2,860 | 2,805 | 51.0| 50.6| .477| .453 | 24.33 | 22.92 
FEMALES | 
Connecticut and Rhode Island _- 6; 6 751 512 | 51.2| 50.9 361 18.48 | 18.12 
Geet. cantbbietiatiiiadwntnines vs 2; Q) 121 (4) 56. 7 (1) 189 (1) 10. 72 (4) 
“et las ee EE 3 3 185 358 | 45.8 | 45.6 453 20.75 | 20.34 
Indias io toes ek subd 2 3 484 47.6 | 49.4 355 367 | 16.90 |) 18.13 
Massachusetts. ................- 4 4 | 1,386 | 1,371 | 48.0) 45.9 405 370 | 19.44 | 16.98 
Micbignie iad os. 3 22. 4 3 668 461 | 51.8)| 51.4] .204 297 | 15.23 | 15.27 
Minnesota and Wisconsin______- 4 4 970 932 | 48.5 | 48.6)|> .413 424 | 20.03 | 20.61 
New Hampshire and Vermont. - 3 3 634 501 | 49.4 | 49.3 | .354| .400/ 17.49 | 19.72 
Now Wetey hori oa as 0k. ke 29 27 | 4,111 | 4,111 | 49.8 | 48.7] .357| .315 | 17.78 | 15.34 
North Carolima..............--- (2) 4; 478 | () 54.0) (1) () 11. 99 
ORe but eae ee oo ake 3 (!) 373 () 49.5 (1) . 344 (1) 17. 08 (‘) 
POP wascessvececes 22; 19 | 1,844 | 1,869 | 51.9] 52.0] .326 317 | 16.92 | 16.48 
TORE eadicceditcesconenscm 3; 56 661 | 1,084 | 54.1/ 54.8] . 266 260 | 14.39 | 14.25 
Virgin ds sctestinebniesce-<0-s- ® | 381°@ 317| @) 51.6) @) 261; (1) 13. 47 
a ihe a Sibi atinin 85 | 84 |12,188 /12,251 | 50.1) 49.8] .352 329 | 17.64 | 16.38 
MALE AND FEMALE 
Connecticut and Rhode Island -_. 6 6 872 61.2; 50.8) .381 19.51 | 19.81 
GOGH as-Gosesuneh. 2.5... + fk 2) Q) 149 () 56.9 | (1) .197| @® 11.21 | () 
TR  iiinast hard sane en ead 3 3 252 4441 46.6| 45.8! .476 22.18 | 21.30 
ent SE A 2 3 596 393 | 48.1 | 49.7] .386 397 | 18.57 | 19.73 
Massachusetts ____............-- 4 4 | 1,657 | 1,562 | 48.1 | 46.2) .434 398 | 20.88 | 18.39 
MS diel a ceiethntass tn Sines 4 3 725 527 | 51.8| 51.4] .309| .327| 16.01 | 16.81 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. ____- 4 4/|1,168 | 1,059 | 48.8) 48.6) .433 438 | 21.13 | 21.29 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 3 3 780 614 49.4 49.4 . 381 422 | 18.82 | 20.85 4 
NOU MR edt ean caccusen 29| 271 5,371 | 5,302) 50.0| 48.8] .300] .350| 19.50] 17.08 ; 
Re CONG Je ciei tiie. () 4 1) 640 | (1) 54.1} (@) 257) (@) 13. 90 , 
Riedie leek, dina ewatulain’ 3) 471 (4) 50. 0 () . 364 (4) 16. 02 (4) i 
Pennsyivadia a ae. Slee lie 22 19 | 2,150 | 2,192 | 52.0} 52.2| .347| .337 | 18.04/| 17.59 : 
Tem cc heuiiiie 2s... 3 5 857 | 1,201 | 54.3] 54.9 .276 | 15.91 | 15.15 
Vi tei ele eis epemewe (1) 3) 43 | (}) 51.8} () .301 | @) 15. 59 Hy 
NN nis iimmaintia 85 | 84 /15, 048 |15,056 | 50.3 | 50.0) .378 . 354 | 19.01 | 17.70 | 
1 No data collected in this year. i 
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Wage Changes Under Recent Agreements 
Railroad Telegraphers 


ELEGRAPHERS on the Maine Central Railroad, through } eco. 

tiations of their committee with the management, have sec \ireq 

a wage increase of 244 cents per hour. The increase included ad \\\st. 
ments for several underrated positions. 

Telegraphers on the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway sec \i;d 
on January 22, an increase of 2 cents per hour for all positions. ! 
tain changes in the rules were also secured. 

Negotiations with the management of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad have secured for telegraphers on that road an 
increase equivalent to 3 cents per hour, effective as of January 1, 129. 


( ‘er- 


Railroad Signalmen 


1 



























THE AGREEMENT of the signal employees and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad provides for an increase of 4 cents an hour, effective KF eb- 
ruary 1, 1929. Rates of pay established per hour are as follows: 
Signal maintainers, from 82 cents to 94 cents; cable splicers, 86 cents: 
signalmen, 82 cents; assistant signalmen and assistant signal maint ain- 
ers, starting rate 59 cents, with increases each six months until rate 
of 73 cents has been attained; helpers, 58 cents. 

Signalmen on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System secured an 
increase of 3 cents per hour for all classes in the signal department, 
effective February 1, 1929, and establishing the following hourly 
rates of pay: Gang foremen, leading signalmen, and leading signal 
maintainers, 83 cents; signalmen and signal maintainers, 78 cents: 
assistant signalmen and assistant signal maintainers, starting rate 0! 
55 cents, with 2 cents per hour increase each six-month period up to 
69 cents; signal helpers, 53 cents. 





Train Dispatchers 






Train dispatchers on the Central Railroad of New Jersey have 
secured a wage increase, effective December 1, 1928, and setting thie 
rates for assistant chiefs at $285 per month, for trick dispatchers in 
the offices at Jersey City and Mauch Chunk at $250, for trick men at 
East Long Branch at $245, and for trick men working branch lines 
at $220 per month. 

The new agreement of the train dispatchers on the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic Railroad, effective January 1, 1929, establishes a 
rate of $9.80 per day for trick train dispatchers and a proportion: te 
increase for chief and assistant chief dispatchers. 

Negotiations of the train dispatchers’ committee with the Florida 
East Coast Railway resulted in a wage increase, effective January |, 
1929, raising the rates for trick dispatchers from $9.70 to $10.16 a 
day; this makes the current rate on this line $265 a month. 

ediation was resorted to for employees in this occupation on |/ic 
Seaboard-Air Line, resulting in an increase of $12 a month for tri’\ 
dispatchers. 


See 
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Street Railway Employees 


Tue AMALGAMATED Association of Street and Electric Railway 
E:mployees was successful in securing from the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem an agreement which provides for an increase of from 3 cents to 
614 cents per hour. The increase is retroactive to December 1, 1928. 

Motormen and conductors employed by the Indianapolis Street 
Railway have been granted an increase of 4 cents per hour, effective 
February 24, 1929. This increase establishes a rate of 49 cents per 
hour on 2-man cars and 54 cents per hour on 1l-man cars. Bus 
drivers of the People’s Motor Coach Co., a subsidiary of the Indian- 
apolis company, were granted an increase of 5 cents an hour, which 
will give them 40 to 45 cents an hour. 


Railway Clerks 


Tue Boston & Maine Railroad requested permission to decrease 
the wages of its railway clerks. Under the provisions of the railway 
labor act, a board of arbitration was created by agreement dated 
July 5, 1928, as amended by a supplemental agreement dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1928. 

The carrier selected as its arbitrator W. S. Trowbridge, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks selected H. D Ulrich. The arbitra- 
tors so selected having failed to agree upon the neutral member, the 
United States Board of Mediation selected Fred L. Williams, of St. 
Louis, Mo., as the neutral member of the board. 

On February 19 the board made its award, refusing to make any 
change in the existing rate. 





-_—— 
=—_ oo 


Earnings of Steam Railroad Employees, 1927 and 1928 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission at the end of each calendar 
year summarizes the wage statistics of Class I steam railroads 
in the United States, including switching and terminal companies. 
The summary shows, by occupations, the average number of em- 
ployees at the middle of each month, the regular hours (straight time) 
onl overtime worked, and the total compensation. The aggregate time 
is shown in days for a few occupations and in hours for other occupa- 
tions. The great mass of the employees fall in the latter group. 

The summary for 1927 covered an average of 1,737,342 employees 
and the summary for 1928, 1,680,187 employees. The averages 
shown in the table below, drawn from such summaries, are obtained 
by dividing the total compensation for each occupation by the aggre- 
gate time worked by the employees therein. 


41195°—29——__11 [845] 
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EARNINGS OF STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 1927 AND 1928 
























































I 
1928 27 9 
Avante time 
worke r } Aver. 
auahise Average | age 
Occupation Average |(days or hours)) °®*!™8S— | carn. 
number | during year | ings 
. em- per 
ployees Pp | day 
Per oC 
Unit | Time day or| 
year | hour | !our 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants ;, 
Executives, general officers, and assistants___......_.-.- 7,570 | Day..-| 308 |$7, 322 |$23.77 (323 45 Assis 
Division officers, assistants, and staff assistants________- 9,320 |_..do_..| 321 | 4,136 | 12.90 | \2 79 tric 
| IRS RES OR ee ae ee Te 16,890 |__.do...| 315 | 5,564 | 17.66 | \7 35 tor 
ebtd. Gang 
Professional, clerical, and general = 
Architectural, chemical, and engineering assistants (A) - 8,212 | Day-._| 304 | 3,039} 9.99 9. 86 Assis 
Architectural, chemical, and engineering assistants (B) - 4,472 |_._.do...| 301 | 2,315 7.69 7.58 Sign 
Subprofessional engineering and laboratory assistants __ 3,965 |...do...| 304 | 1,695) 65.57 5. 48 
Professional and subprofessional legal assistants ________| 593 |...do_..| 307 | 2,807} 9.15 9. 25 
Supervisory or chief clerks (major departments). -____- | 4,984}...do...| 307 | 2,979) 9.70 | 9.50 
Chief clerks (minor departments) and assistant chief 12,937 |...do_..| 304 | 2,317] 7.63 7. 48 
clerks and supervising cashiers. 
Clerks and clerical specialists (A)__....._........_..___ 13, 225 | Hour__| 2,349 | 2,062 878 854 Gen 
Clerks (B) Pt 6 Fike REE |. oS: oe ERE ER PMIERR RET 124, 371 |...do___| 2,396 | 1,645} .686| | 645 per 
RR a a mn 17, 864 | --do.--| 2,432 | 1,321] 1543 | “529 an 
Mechanical device operators (office)_......._...___.____ 8,097 |...do___| 2,207 | 1,374 -622 | . 606 re 
Stenographers and secretaries (A)-_._........-.-.--.-. 3,697 |...do.._| 2,371 | 1,982] .815 | | 794 Eat 
Stenographers and typists (B)__-._.___..._-__---._.-_- 20, 979 |...do___| 2,271 | 1, 481 -652 |. 635 Mo 
Storekeepers, sales agents, and buyers_-_______-__._____- 3, 172 |---do__.| 2,480 | 2,135) .861 | 443 Gal 
Ticket agents and assistant ticket agents.._____________ 1,671 |-..do___| 2,642 | 2,214] =. 838 815 Bla 
Traveling auditors or accountants... _....__...___---._. 1,898 | Day...| 300 | 2,643) 8.81 | 8.63 Boi 
Telephone switchboard operators and office assistants _- 5,029 | Hour_.| 2,295 | 967 ~422 | .414 Cal 
Messengers and office boys--.................--..-.-..- 6,261 | Day...| 308) 723) 2.35 | 2.32 Cal 
Elevator operators and other office attendants.________- 1,321 | Hour__| 2,563 | 1,048; .409 | 406 Cal 
Lieutenants and sergeants of police__........._..__.___. 2,406 | Day_..| 343] 2,111] 6.16 | 6% Cai 
6 RO wa di ndinn dbckingnasiniintinnstt 5, 282 | Hour__| 3, 203 | 1, 826 570 558 El 
Watchmen (without police authority)_.....____________ 2,972 |...do___| 3,082 | 1, 284 417 412 Ek 
Supervising traffic agents__..........-.........-..-..... 1,761 | Day_..| 306 | 3,733 | 12.21 | 12.11 Ek 
Traffic agents, advertising and development agents____- 7,526 |...do.__| 304 | 2,690) 8.84 8.7 M: 
Fire a, smoke, and time service ins ; 427 |_..do___| 317 | 2,569 8.10 7. 89 M 
and office building superintendents. Sh 
Claim agents and claim investigators___...............- 1,755 |...do...| 300 | 2,715 | 9.05 | 8.89 Sk 
Real estate and tax agents and investigators___________- 387 |_..do_..| 209 | 2,924 | 9.77 9. 62 Hi 
Examiners, instructors, and special investigators_.____- 587 |...do_..| 318 | 2,926] 9.19 9. 05 Re 
Miscellaneous trades workers (other than plumbers) -__- 778 | Hour_.| 2,322 | 1,756 . 756 750 G: 
Motor vehicle and motor car operators --_.............. 1, 967 |...do__.| 2, 533 | 1, 352 . 534 . 526 | 
Teamsters and stablemen__..__..................-...__- 114 |__.do___| 2,871 | 1,714 597 620 C 
ERIN EE 7,678 |...do___| 2, 500 958 382 . 378 Li 
Total: y 
SEE OT RCs I TOE TE = AE 53,171 | Day_..| 306 | 2,322) 7.58 7.43 
oe eee ee 218, 217 | Hour_.| 2,413 } 1,588 | .658 640 : 
Maintenance of way and structures re 
Roadmasters and general foremen____._.._.._....._._-- 3,393 | Day._-| 318 | 3,031 | 9.53 9. 46 
Assistant general foremen-___________._......--.-...-- 374 |...do___| 318 | 2,699 | 8.49 8. 40 
Capervies maintenance of way inspectors and scale 349 | Hour...) 2, 468 | 2, 305 . 934 . 929 
Maintenance of way inspectors... ..................-...-. 701 |...do__.| 2,488 | 2,217 | .891/ .%6l 
Bridge and building gang foremen____.................. 5, 438 |_..do___| 2, 502 | 2, 079 . 831 . 822 
Bridge and building carpenters__._..._...............__- 21, 756 |...do__.| 2,412 | 1, 508 - 625 . 619 
Bridge and building ironworkers-_-__..................-- 1,031 |...do_._} 2,440 | 1, 840 . 754 .7 ( 
Bridge and building painters___._..._._.._............- 2, 746 |__.do___| 2,337 | 1, 468 . 628 . 624 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers__-_-._.._.. 2, 213 |_..do__.| 2,491 | 1, 846 . 741 . 738 ¢ 
8 ge NS . pact sam Sit ei eae amen pian 10, 277 |_..do__.| 2,395 | 1, 202 . 502 . 498 
Seer WINNS 53. coat oe see a 40 |_..do-_.-| 2,453 | 1, 144 - 466 - 452 f 
Portable steam equipment operators. _................- 2, 644 |.__.do_.-| 2,798 | 2,014 . 720 77 
Portable steam equipment operator helpers__...._..___- 960 |_..do__-} 2,902 | 1,449 - 499 497 f 
Pumping equipment operators. -____._._._..........-.-.. 4, 625 |__.do...| 3,004 | 1,025 . 341 . 340 
Gang foremen (extra gang and work-train laborers) - - _- 4, 266 |_..do._-| 2,656 | 1,726 ‘ - 644 
Gang — a and building, signal and tele- 489 |_..do...| 2, 562 | 2,081 - 813 . 798 
grap " | 
er GI I ee ee 40, 038 |_..do.._| 2, 521 | 1, 564 -620; .610 | 
Laborers mee gang and work-train)-.................. 62, 145 |...do_..| 2, 560 932 . 364 367 
Track and roadway section laborers_.-.............--.- 207, 174 |...do...| 2,445 | 875] .358 358 
Maintenance of way laborers (other than track and road- 8,053 |_..do...| 2, 437 929 . 381 . 377 
way) and gardeners and farmers. 
General forernen and supervising inspectors (signal, 551 | Day.-| 318 | 3,107 | 9.77 9. 63 
telegraph, and electrical transmission). 
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EARNINGS OF STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 1927 AND 1928—Continued 






































1928 1927 
Average time 
— per Average — 
P apse earnings— 
Occupation Average |(days or hours) earn- 
number | during year ings 
$ em- r 
eyes Per ay 
F . Per or 
Unit | Time day or 
year | hour hour 
Maintenance of way and structures—Continued 
Assistant general foremen (signal, telegraph, and elec- 733 | Day--.| 299 |$2,693 | $8.53 | $8.43 
trical transmission) and signal and telegraph inspec- 
tors. 
Gene foremen (signal and telegraph skilled trades labor) - 1,475 | Hour--_| 2, 549 | 2, 430 - 953 - 941 
Signalmen and signal maintainers-.-_.-................-- 9, 169 |...do.._| 2,515 | 1,981 - 787 - 781 
Linemen and groundmen --_.__......-.-.-------------- 2, 690 |..-do_.-| 2, 532 | 1, 852 - 731 - 732 
Assistant signalmen and assistant signal maintainers --- 3, 198 |..-do..-| 2,432 | 1, 546 - 636 - 619 
Signalmen and signal maintainer helpers --_-----.......- 3, 670 |...do.._| 2,420 | 1, 278 . 528 . 522 
Total: 
a et 5,051 | Day-..-| 318 | 2,966} 9.33 9. 25 
iB iit a a A 395, 147 | Hour._| 2,482; 1,099] .443/ .439 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
CGR IE iol dst nk on nbn oop dds guacdendenss 1,426 | Day---| 330 | 3,674 {11.14 | 11.09 
Assistant general foremen and department foremen -- -- 10,703 |..-do...| 332 | 3,148] 9.49 9. 53 
ee | a ee 302 |..-do...| 312] 2,201 | 7.065 6. 95 
Assistant general foremen (stores) --...................- 185 |..-do__| 303 | 2,029} 6.69 6. 65 
Equipment, shop, and electrical inspectors___........_- 1,498 |...do__| 311 | 2,633] 8.47 8. 52 
Material and supplies inspectors ---......-.....-...._. 1,809 |__.do__|} 306 | 2,209| 7.22 7. 05 
Gang foremen and gang leaders (skilled labor)_..______- | 10,337 | Hour_.| 2,783 | 2, 682 . 964 - 963 
et on Oe en oo dca cbaeuiien 7, 864 |...do__| 2,268 | 1, 839 - 811 -810 
EAS Sos fs at, oc tuwacteud oboe 16, 838 |_..do__} 2, 367 | 1, 931 - 816 . B15 
ee ne i, deme nsucdccecun 19, 659 |_..do_-_| 2,345 | 1, 835 . 782 . 781 
Ce eo irinSs nadie cwnwunioncake 3, 874 |_..do__| 2, 233 | 1, 784 . 799 799 
RE re eo. wuanictdgndnnnedeceuna 74, 452 |..-do_-_| 2,472 | 1, 799 . 728 - 725 
ry SRE EES SR SR A ra a 1, 927 |..-do__} 2, 256 | 1,640 - 727 . 724 
po ES Se ae ere ee aera Scene 7, 247 |..-do__| 2, 539 | 2,013 . 793 . 792 
ise). GG. Ss cen cd--ccw------4.---.. ; ..-do-__} 2, 544 | 1, 861 - 732 . 729 
PR he ede acen 278 |..-do_-_| 2,722 | 1,825 . 670 . 668 
ae ne ouw enue 55, 792 |...do__| 2,373 | 1,899 . 800 . 801 
a a in MG. L. Sawibbuccubsbacu 1,065 |...do__| 2,062 | 1, 709 . 829 . 837 
et) od aabieaiwions 10, 954 |...do__| 2,366 | 1,888 . 798 . 799 
ii i EES I a cs ae 101, 122 |_..do__| 2,406 | 1,348 . 561 . 559 
de wcmibind atiwiied 5,405 |...do__} 2,250 | 1,341 - 596 - 592 
pc Se ne eee ees Spee eee ae 10,975 |_.-do_-_} 2, 185 946 - 433 - 438 
Gang foremen laborers (shops, engine houses, power 3, 850 |._..do__.| 2,658 | 1, 637 - 616 - 611 
plants, and stores). 
EE Sp aa ee ae 12, 189 |...do...| 2, 740 | 1, 160 -4233 .421 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, and power plants) ._..- 38, 150 |...do_._| 2,797 | 1,144 - 409 - 410 
a em (shops, engine houses, power plants, 52, 598 |._..do___| 2,381 974 - 409 - 407 
and stores). 
Stationary engineers (steam) --.................-.-..... 2, 423 |...do__.| 2,861 | 1,983 . 693 . 687 
ae firemen and oilers (steam and electrical 5, 034 |...do_..| 2,867 | 1,605 - 560 . 558 
plants). 
Coal a and water tenders (steam station boiler 523 |...do_..| 2,868 | 1,420 . 495 - 491 
rooms). 
Total: 
NS ct tienen cae acendstieesaqewssen 15,923 | Day...| 326 | 3,009| 9.23 9. 23 
I eB I 445, 362 | Hour._| 2,457 | 1, 541 . 627 . 625 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard) 
Oe dispatchers, train dispatchers, and train 5,291 | Hour..} 2,607 | 3,342; 1.282 | 1.253 
ir ‘ 
— - (supervisory-major stations, nonteleg- 2,474 | Day...| 324 | 3,087} 9.54 9.43 
aphers). 
on oe {supervisory-smaller stations, nonteleg- 5, 234 | Hour..| 2,647 | 2,182 - 824 . 800 
Station ents (nonsupervisory-smaller stations, non- 3, 299 |...do...| 2,507 | 1,250 ~ 499 - 490 
rs). 
Station agents (telegraphers and telephoners)__________- 18, 858 |...do...| 2,703 | 1,789} .662 . 648 
Chief telegraphers and telephoners or wire chiefs_______ 859 |...do_..| 2,809 | 2, 505 . 892 . 869 
Clerk-telegraphers and clerk-telephoners............__- 13, 340 |._..do.._| 2,783 | 1,799] .646| .630 
gceprephers, telephoners, and towermen.--_...._..___- , 398 |__.do.._| 2,774 | 1,863 | .672| .655 
Station masters and assistants...................______- 512 | Day_.-| 350 | 2,553 | 7.30 | 7.22 
Supervising GRE EL NTE: 133 |...do...| 335 | 2,247] 6.72 | 6.64 
Baggage agents and assistants.....................__._. 721 | Hour_-) 2,862 1,724] .602| .591 
Baggage, room, and station attendants____._____ 8, 660 |...do__.| 2,675 | 1,283] .480| .467 
General foremen (freight stations, warehouses, grain 540 |_..do___| 2,580 | 2, 263 . 877 . 862 





elevators, and docks). 
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EARNINGS OF STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 1927 AND 1928—Continued 
























































Ave 
1928 el in 
Average time a 
. — oe Average - 
— earni Be 
Occupation Average | (days or hours) “ee | ear eacl 
number | during year gs 
¢ em- —| per was 
ployees ,; Per Ly . 
Unit | Time tah day or I ol a 
y hour IT pa i¢ 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard) —Con. cen 
Assistant general foremen (freight stations, warehouses, 427 | Hour-_-| 2,549 |$2,060 | $0.808 755 
grain elevators, and docks). 
Gang foremen (freight station, warehouse, grain ele- 3, 521 |...do_..| 2,573 | 1,773 . 689 67 
vator, and dock labor). 
Callers, loaders, scalers, sealers, and perishable freight 14, 872 |...do...| 2, 404,| 1, 203 . 538 | 53] 
inspectors. 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) _-_____- 34, 270 |.-.do_..| 2,455 | 1,150} .468 | | 458 
Laborers (coal and ore docks and grain elevators)______- 1, 238 |..-do...} 2,705 | 1 455 - 538 536 
Common laborers (stations, warehouses, platforms, 5, 105 |...do...| 2,602 | 1, 064 - 409 . 412 
and grain elevators). q 
Stewards, restaurant and lodging-house managers, and 1, 762 |_..do__.| 3, 136 | 2,011 641 637 
dining-car supervisors. 
Chefs and first cooks (dining cars and restaurants) ____- 1, 607 |...do_..| 3, 194 | 1, 788 - 560 4 
Second and third cooks (dining cars and restaurants) ___ 2, 877 |...do___| 3, 147 | 1, 218 - 387 R4 
Waiters and Jodging-house attendants______-......____- 6, 964 |_..do___| 3,171 831 - 262 2 
Conse and crew cooks and kitchen helpers__________-__ 3, 577 |._--do___| 2,924 938 - 321 )] 
arge, lighter, and line launch officers and workers_ 2, 057 |...do._.| 3,271 | 1, 805 . 552 . 573 
cers (ferry boats and towing vessels)...________ 1,008 |...do___| 2,839 | 2,626 | .925) wy me 
jee Cape officers abe boats and towing vessels) ___ 921 |__.do___| 2,845 | 2, 604 - 915 900 (O 
Deck _ engine-room workers (ferry boats and towing 4,470 |_..do___| 2,820 | 1, 637 . 580 73 
vessels) . 
Deck and engine-room officers and workers (steamers)__|_ _1, 221 |__.do___| 2,866 | 990] .346 334 p «Tl 
Floating equipment shore workers and attendants_____- 983 |...do_..) 2,662 | 1, 346 - 506 515 é. 
‘Transportation and dining service inspectors__:--_--.--- 910 |...do...| 308 | 2,528 -821 | 8.09 
Parlor and sleeping car conductors. -.-._.............-.-- our..| 3,203 | 2, 289 -714 . 707 
Ee I icin eer hin aii dccenicinmntinwenivnnesaicepae 3, 356 |...do___| 2,693 | 1, 202 - 446 . 442 ' = 
Bridge operators and helpers__.__...__..........-.-.-.- 1,311 |..-do-._.| 2,963 | 1,374 . 464 . 459 
Crossing and bridge en and gatemen..___________- 21,240 | Day __| 360 923 | 2.57 2. 56 
Foremen (laundry) and laundry workers.__..___._____- 408 | Hour_.| 2,493 | 1, 053 . 415 Z 
Total: B 
Pathe dadiniics Litlbdeiinersnncde 25,269 | Day..| 354 | 1,233 | 3.48 | 3.45 Me 
Hourly tia diddbbcepdiibcdtncamenesse 172, 198 our_.| 2,682 | 1,552 ~579 | . 567 ; Pr 
Transportation (yard) 4 r : El 
Yardsmasters and assistants. ._.._.........-.---.------ 6,770} Day--| 361 | 3,264/ 931 | 913 Fe 
NR nas 2 ARP ARS 2 LS PEARLS TSMR OY eee 5,327 | Hour__| 2,773 | 1. 802 - 650 . 644 
Outside hostlers____.._. japan dala Dtesintstecbibiisejteicaataiaies eect 2,196 |...do._.{ 2,947 | 2,360 . 801 783 
a ORE: cE Fe ine dabbadligintbibdhcigresta 6, 121 |...do...| 2,757 | 1,993 -7233 . 710 Ce 
Outside Rostion Nelpers....... cccccccccecccessuses------ 1, 728 |_..do__.| 2,870 | 1, 829 - 637 . 621 M 
Total: : La 
RE, cantigremanenigamanaigeupediiniinnsien 6,770 | Day_..| 351 | 3,264} 9.31 9. 13 
NE atti tactic nnisnncommeienccisincinininin 15, 372 | Hour__| 2,802 | 1,961 . 700 688 = 
Transportation (train and engine) 3 
Road passenger conductors. -___.....-.-.-.-....... .... 10, 004 | Hour__| 2,362 | 3,003 | 1.310) 1.300 
Assistant road passenger conductors and ticket collectors) 1, 280 |.--do...| 2,382 | 2,593 | 1.088 | 1.083 
Road freight conductors (through freight) __.........___ 14,717 ,.--do___} 2,486 ; 2,601 | 1046) 1.02 
Road freight conductors (local and way freight) ..______ 9, 208 |...do__.| 3,053 | 3,001 | 1.013 | 1.010 T 
tone passenger baggage men____..._..................- 5, 548 |...do___| 2,409 | 2,366 - 982 . 967 
oad freight br brakemen and flagmen._______________- 13, 402 |_..do__.| 2,200 | 2,074 . 943 930 
Read rakemen and en (through freight)..| 33,981 |...do___| 2,281 | 1,893 . 830 81] = 
i. ~ | rele brakemen and en (local and way 22, 782 |...do.__| 2,982 | 2, 396 . 803 801 
van conductors and yard ogg i i i a 21, 020 |...do___| 2, 673 | 2, 537 . 949 935 
ard brakemen and yard helpers_--_--_...-..._...-....- 51, 680 |...do___| 2,486 | 2,172 874} .859 
Rod passenge engineers an motoraion ican Sepinidndandl 12, 569 |...do___| 2,078 | 3,389 | 1.630} 1.542 
Road t engineers ne motormen (t h freight)_| 19,971 |._..do___| 2,388 | 3,053 | 1.278 | 1.20 
aoe engineers and motormen (I and way 9, 304 |.-.do___| 3,066 | 3,693 | 1.204} 1.! a 
Yard engineers and motormen__-__...................-- 21, 075 |...do___| 2,622 | 2, 598 - 901 949 
Road firemen and helpers_................._- 11, 732 |..-do___| 1,991 | 2,562 | 1.287] 1.2 
Road e ieeenaes andl hebpeie tot (through freight) __._. 21, 537 |..-do___| 2,211 | 2, 153 . 974 Y B 
Road freight firemen and helpers (local and way freight) - 9, 425 |_..do___| 3,008 | 2,728 - 907 &S7 
Yard firemen and helpers...............--.........--.- 21, 492 |...do___| 2, 548 | 1, 967 .772 756 j 
: Cc 
ya i pees ace AIS oe See Be 310, 817 |...do___| 2,497 | 2, 457 . 984 » 958 
Grand total: Pat east I 
i LR Sa ee © ange ae oa: 123,074 | Day..| 321 | 2,710] 8.46 8. 2 
SUN Scie ec ckadbaetint nccsndeniian 1, 557, 113 | Hour__| 2, 382 | 1, 624 . 682 . 640 
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Average Annual Earnings of Wage Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1899 to 1927 


\HE. table below gives the average annual earnings of all per- 
sons in manufacturing industries in the United States for 
each of the years from 1899 to 1927 in which a census of manufactures 
was made by the United States Bureau of the Census. The figures 
of average éarnings are derived by dividing the aggregate wages 


paid by the aggregate number of wage earners as reported in each 
census. 


NN Altea ens i eS PN cn oe gece $1, 181 
SS tient Aaa _lgi. Saas tee 1, 254 
SR cic. 5 eee OE OS RRS ES 1, 280 
“= eS eC eae! “| (ORR bs erences 1, 299 
a a a 1, 163 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1927 and 1928 


HE following statistics are taken from a report on wages and 
hours of labor in Canada, 1920 to 1928, published as a supple- 


ment to the January, 1929, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette 
(Ottawa): 


TaBLE 1.—INDEX-NUMBER OF RATES OF WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR 
IN CANADA, 1921 TO 1928 





















































neal all 
Industry 1921 1922 J 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 
BulliGigitnkss nino cha cms bvchckiossdee 170.5 | 162.5 | 166.4 | 169.7 | 170.4 | 172.1 | 179.3 | 185.6 
Motel Ties Se tubok bk a ineponnotes 186.8 | 173.7 | 174.0 | 175.5 | 175.4 | 177.4 | 178.1 | 180.1 
Phan Ge i 193.3 | 192.3 | 188.9 | 191.9 | 192.8 | 193.3 | 195.0 | 198.3 
Elects itis ne itp ucuibtiancicewr 192.1 | 184.4 | 186.2 | 186.4 | 187.8 | 188.4 } 189.9 | 194.1 
Stents Gide xsiats anions cated dalpeokccabie 195.9 | 184.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 198.4 | 198.4 
Coal 1S :itiite inn nine dub mabipccesomdes 208.3 | 197.8 | 197.8 | 192.4 | 167.6 | 167.4 | 167.9 | 168.9 
on a chee 191.2 | 182.4 | 183.3 | 183.7 | 179.7 | 180.5 | 184.3 | 187.6 
Common factory labor 7_._............-.------ “190.6 | 183.0 | 181.7 | 183. 2 | 186.3 | 187. 3 | 187.7 | 187.1 
Miscellaneous factory trades ’__.______-__--_--- 202.0 | 189.1 | 196.1 | 197.6 | 195.5 | 196.7 | 199.4 | 200.9 
Logging and saw milling 7_.__.........-.-.-.-- | 152.6 | 158.7 | 170.4 | 183.1 | 178.7 | 180.8 | 182.8 | 184.3 
18 trades from 1921 to 1926, 9 for 1927 and 1928. 6 23 classes. 
- 5 trades from 1921 to 1926, 4 for 1927 and 1928. 6 12 classes. 
4 trades for 1921 and 1922, 6 from 1923 to 1928. 7 The number of samples has been increased each 
* 5 classes. year since 1920. 


TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCU- 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1927 AND 1928 


























Quebec Montreal Ottawa 
Occupation _ 
Wage rates Enel Wage rates | ated Wage rates sgn week 
| | 
Building trades 
Brickaee Per hour Per hour Per hour 
ae © SER Sear: Pee $0. 90 54 $1. 12% 50 $1. 20 44 
SSE I ns Cae . 90 54 1.124% 44-50 1. 20 44 
Carpenters: 
Se SS 0.45 -— .55 54-60 0.65- .75 44-60 . 85 44 
Ra Tee 45 - .60 54-60 ~70- .75 44-60 - 85 44 
Electrical workers: 
ee See 45 - .55 54 .65— .75 44-4619 80 44 
Sass eis ics .45 -— .60 54 -65- .75 44-4614 - 80 44 
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TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS. 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1927 AND 1928—Continued 








Occupation 

















Building trades—Continued 





et ee ee 


Metal trades 
Blacksmiths: 









Compositors, machine and 


hand, job: 


l _ 
Quebec Montreal Ottawa 
, Hours , Hours , : Hor 
Wage rates per week Wage rates per week Wage rates | pel on 
| * 
| | - 
Per hour Per hour | Per hour 
$0.40 -0. 60 48-54 $0.60- .70 444916 $0. 65 44 
.47 -.60 54 .60- .70 4449} . 65 44 
. 85 54 | 100-1124) 444914 1.00 44 
- 85 54 1.00- 1.12% ets 1.00 44 
45 -.60 54-60 -65- .80 4444916 - 90 44 
-45 —- .60 54-60 . 85 44 - 95 44 
-45 - .60 48-54 - 75 44 1.00 44 
-60 -.70 48-54 - 90 44 1.00 14 
. 40 54-60 - 0 
. 40 54-60 - 50 


-50 - .60 50-54 
-50 — .60 50-54 
-40 — .55 4914 
-40 - .55 49}9 
-40 — .55 50-54 
-40 -— .55 50-54 
374%- . 57 60 
3744- . 57 60 
- 55 54 - 
- 60 54-60 


y 
8 


oo SR FB 
EE ik Be ew wy 











eek 
29. 00: 48 
29. 00 48 
00 48 
00 45 
00 48 
00 48 
00 48 
00 48 
00 48 
48 
48 
48 

















-55- .70 44-58 -55- .65 
-60- .70 44-58 -55- .65 
-- .75 47-58 -61— .75 
-50- .80 47-58 -61- .75 
-50- .75 44-60 -55- .65 
-- .75 44-58 -55- .65 
-60- .75 40-55 -5- .65 
-60- .75 40-55 -50- .65 


4.50 

- 51 70 2,50 

- 51 60 - 50 

- 51 60 - 50 

-34- .52 63-70 -30- 51 
-34- .52 63-70 -30 .51 


- 63 50 - 55 
-51- .63 50 - 55 
- 35 60 -30 .46 
- 35 60 -44- 48 


Per we Per week | 
38. 00) 43. 00 
38. 00 43. 00, 

| 
36. 35. 
36. 35, 


S$ $8 88 8s 





ae 82 $8 NS iE ee 


_88 a3 88 88 88 
BE &6 && && it eo 


rag. Bee 


_$8 83 











5D 
iD 
44-50) 


44-5 
44-5 


44-0 
44—5 


54 






of 





44 
44- 


44- 
44- 





2 1-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 
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eLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCOWG- 


PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1927 AND 1928—Continued 








Occupation | 
| 





Building trades 


Bricklayers: 
IGED.t, JAdt ee ees wcckénne- 


( } art enters: 
1927 
1G. | i beteoceddudsn 

Electrical workers: 
1GeT sk, I iaioiasey antes itehite Glas 


1927 


Plumbers: 
| A ee 


MGB oop awddadbeceno~.......- 
LL ee 


Metal trades 
Blacksmiths: 


“027... 


Street railways 


Conductors and motormen: 


Printing trades 


Compositors, machine and 
“oat newspaper: 


elite tk he 


Ocsignelia machine and 
—_ job: 





1 Maximum rates. 




















3’ 1-man car operators, 54 cents extra per hour. 
‘ ]1-man car operators, 6 cents extra per hour. 
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Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

= Hours , | Hours Hours 

Wage rates per week Wage rates per week Wage rates per week 
Per hour Per hour Per hour 
$1. 25 44 $1. 35 44 $1. 25 40 
1, 25 44 1.40 44 1, 25 40 
. 90 44 1.00 44 - 938% 44 
1. 00 44 1, 05 44 1.00 44 
- 90 44 1.00 44 1,00 44 
1, 00 44 1,00 44 1.00 44 
$0. 65-— . 80 44 . 85 44 4 874) 44 
. 75— . 80 44 - 85 44 90 44 
1, 25 44 1, 25 44 1, 25 40 
1, 25 40 1. 35 44 1, 25 40 
1. 00 44 1.12% 44 1.12% 40-44 
1.12% 44 1, 1244) 44 1.12% 40-44 
1.12% 44 1. 10 44 | $1.00-1.12% 40-44 
1, 1244 44 | 1. 20 44 | 1214 40-44 
. 35- . 65 44-60 $0. 40- . 50 50-60 | =. 50 . 6214 44 
-40- . 65 44-60 -40— . 50 44-60 - 50- . 6214 44 
| 
. 55 . 65 44-50 . 60- . 80 50 . 75- .87% 44 
. 55- .65 44. 50 . 60- . 80 50 . 75- . 8714 44 
.60- .75 44-48 .60- .7 50 . 75- . 824 44 
.60- .75 44-48 . 60- .74 50 75- . 82! 44 
. - .70 44-54 .60- .7 50 .75- .814% 44 
. 50- .70 44-54 .60- .74 50 . 75- .824%4 44 
- 55- .7 45-54 | . 55- .7 45-50 . 75- .814% 44 
. 55- . 70 45-54 . 55- . 74 44-50 -75- .814% 44 
. 90 44 . 90 44 1.00 44 
1. 00 44 - 90 44 1.06% 44 
. 60 48 3, 58 50 4, 63 48 
. 60 48 3, 59 50 4, 63 48. 
. 72-. 78 44 . 90 44 . 9334 44 
.72-. 78 44 92% 44 97 44 
. 54-. 56 48 . 50%. 58 40 . 56-. 66 44-48 
. 54-. 56 4s - 0%-. 58 48 - 56-. 66 44-48 
. 55-. 60 44 . 61 40 .70 44 
. 55-. 60 44 - 62 48 .70 44 
. 45-. 55 48 . 35-. 50 44 . 44-. 53 44 
. 45-. 55 48 . 35-. 50 44 . 46-. 54 44 
Per week Per week Per week 

$43. 50 4614 $45. 00 46 $48. 00 45 
45. 50 4646 46. 00 46 48. 00 45 
35. 20-42. 00 44-48 39. 60 44-48 42. 00 44-445 
35. 20-42. 00 44-48 39. 60 44448 43. 50 44-48 
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TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS ©: 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1927 AND 1928—Continued 


U- 





Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 





Occupation 
€ Hours ' | Hours . 
Wage rates per week Wage rates | per week Wage rates 





Printing trades—Continued 


Pressmen, newspaper: Per week Per week Per week 
48 $43.75 $48. 

48 45. 00 48. 00 
48 39. 60 42. 00 
48 39. 60 43. 50 


48 | 35. 20-42. 00 42.00 
48 | 35. 20-42. 00 42. 00 


ee Bs as 
s 


S68 $88 88 & 





48 | 12.00-18. 00 21. 00 
48 | 12.00-18.00 21. 00 


i 


— 
PS 











TABLE 3.—RATES OF WAGES OF CANADIAN STEAM RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 19? 
1926 AND 1927 TO 1928 











| Train service (cents 


: Engine service (cents 
per mile) 


per mile) 
Occupation 





1923-1926 1927-1928 1923-1926 | 1927-1928 





| Occupation 
! 
| 


Conductors: Locomotive engineers: 
zg . ‘ Pas 4 5. 92-6. 92 6. 16 
Freight, through . . i 6. 48-8. 40 6. 84-8. 76 
Freight, way ’ Locomotive firemen: 
Brakemen: 4. 32-5. 52 4. 56-5. 76 
Passenger . . Freight 4. 64-6. 15 5. 00-6. 51 
Freight, through___.__| ; 
Freight, way 














} 





TABLE 4.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN COAL MINING IN CANADA IN SEPTE\I. 
BER, 1927 AND 1928 





September, 1927 September, 1. 





| 
Locality and occupation 


Daily | Hours Daily 


r 
wages P on 1 








zs 


a 
SFSRRESSARS 


Or OHHH > > 
SRaRRERSSTS 
> 92 ym BO GO GO G9 GO 


37.85 
4 5. 85-7. 00 
4 5, 20-5. 57 














1 Some engineers, pump men, firemen, etc., work 7 days per week. 

2 In Nova Scotia in most of the mines in 1928 a bonus to be paid quarterly based on profits was ag' 
upon. (Labor Guzette, May 19, 1928, p. 520.) 

3 Average earnings per day on contract, “wd ton, ete. 

4 Minimum rate per day when not wor on contract, per ton, yard, etc. 

5 Including also 3 mines in southeastern British Columbia. 


[852] 
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Tan LE 4.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN COAL MINING IN CANADA IN SEPTEM- 
ER, 1927 AND 1828—Continued 
































1 

September, 1927 September, 1928 
Locality and occupation Hours - Hours 
Daily per Daily c 
wages day wages ; me 
Alberta—C ontinued 
Hoisting Meets Sen dSdeek ies ehh eich eee $5. 50-6. 00 8 | $5. 65-6. 20 8 
Dri VOCS scree eee I aA gate shading da dense pdchidin igen aaa 4. 70-5. 25 x 4. 85-5. 25 8 
Brattigd Maret aise ie whan dacs d See dsm a eceiniecnin dake’ scandies: cculomaibel 5. 20-5. 57 x 5. 20-5. 57 8 
Pump MGB... -245064-%-544--,--.-- ws hh SE desdeidiadet GAR onset ssc bait ms ean 4. 25-4. 75 s 4. 40-4. 95 8 
Laboregig SII indo. UE So. 6 i er 4. 25-4. 67 s 4. 40-4. 67 8 
La bores Mea atte sac is ei i at oe 4. 00-4. 20 s 4. 15-4. 41 8 
M achiitiitina ccmicddidic tad atgden sd onendnip die eb vies pcbdunsovdecctebe 4. 70-5. 71 8 4. 85-5. 77 8 
Car Pen ans ase oe dath Cthnnnn haben ake hbase oir. ahead sot 5. 30-5. 77 | x 5. 45-5. 77 8 
Blacksmiths. .....-.-. be ik Cee Pdi OE A & Mi ee G Sree 5. 30-5. 77 | s 5. 45-5. 7 8 
Vancouver Island 6 
Contract miners...........-.....- TGu mb REatS |: Pe bber sg! obadad oe 26.76 | s 26.78 8 
Vo RE a > SSR ee TT Ae RS SRE 44.81 8 44.81 8 
Hand. G8 oi ina oe ow ceil ee sina bende 44,52 s 44.52 8 
H obstinate Ses so OS ee eee er eS 5. 39 8 5. 39 8 
Dri VOU iat en ed ok i Ss a ee a ko 4.13 8 4.13 8 
Brattigh:- GeeG sors Gacucs ccoas idledaacudabadueete uaabae 4.35 | s 4. 35 8 
Pump Wr ahs ik lick isd hia abbatbiuabaca be 3. 96 | 8 3. 96 8 
Laboretiig I ee oo cad ew ckiaaiica dines Se’ 3.97 | x 3. 97 8 
Laborer sees eee a ee we 3. 76 8 3. 76 8 
SO ee TS SR ae a a: CORES pra nae aga EE SFr aR: PR 5. 40 | 8 5. 40 8 
PT DOCU a ann oaks wt adh dacnkes wimdphatthighaiiind pu suiak 4. 83 | ~ 4. 83 bay 
Blackuwieeeatmdiea ris oe ke ae tage oe 5.11 | 8 5.11 8 
i 








\verage earnings per day on contract, per ton, etc. 
* Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per ton, yard, etc. 
€ No figure for Chinese employees included. 
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Short Time in the English Cotton-Spinning Industry 


INCE the beginning of the industrial depression following the 
World War the branch of the English cotton-spinning industry 
which handles American-grown cotton has suffered greatly, and 
conditions finally became so bad that large amalgamations have 
been resorted to in the hope of reducing expenses and promoting 
efficiency. (See Labor Review, March, 1929, p. 66.) Until recently, 
the branch handling Egyptian-grown cotton escaped the difficulties 
which beset the American section, but this branch seems to have this 
immunity no longer. The Economist (London), in its issue for Feb- 
ruary 23, 1929, gives the following statement of the position of the 
Egyptian branch as coming from its Manchester correspondent: 


As anticipated, the members of the Bolton Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion have supported the recommendation that production of yarn should be 
reduced by 33 per cent for two months. A ballot on this proposal has been taken, 
and the result announced at the end of last week showed that 85.2 per cent were 
in favor and 14.8 per cent against. This organized short time has begun this 
week and will continue until April 13. Probably before the expiration of this 
period another meeting of the association will be held to consider further action 
if necessary. There has not been any organized short time in the Egyptian 
spinning section of the Lancashire cotton industry since 1921, but during the 
last few months demand has been slack, and leading employers are convinced 
that restriction of output is necessary in order to check the accumulation of stock 
and stabilize prices. Out of the 19,000,000 spindles in Lancashire engaged on 
Egyptian cotton, the Bolton Masters’ Association represents the owners of about 
12,000,000 spindles. An attempt is being made to get these outside firms to ~ 
fall into line. This short time will affect about 60, operatives, chiefly in the 
Bolton district. 


[853] 





















statement. 








Summary for February, 1929 


MPLOYMENT inecreased 1.9 per cent in February, 1929, as 
compared with January, and pay-roll totals increased 6.9 per 
cent, as shown by reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistic; 

The return to normal working conditions in certain industries a/ter 
the inventory taking and repairs of January, the settlin 
trade and mining conditions, and a seasonal gain in hotel business, 

account for increased employment and pay-roll totals in February 

however, the increases in 1929 are somewhat greater than is usual. 
The classes of employment surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each class, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both January and February, together 
with the per cents of change i in February, are shown in the following 
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down of 

















































































































i Amount of pay roll in 
employment 
Estab- ee Per one week | Per 
Line of employment lish- cent of |_ | cent of 
ments change | change 
January | February January February | 
er __—— 
1. Manufacturing._________ 12,152 | 3,339,475 | 3,428,524 | '+2.3 | $88,019,948 | $95,539,869 | | 47.7 
2. Coal mining_________.___- 1,11 285 ,574 287,923 | +0.8 7 ,865 ,879 9 064 +15, 2 
eee 158 119, 920 120, 254 +0. 3 3, 722, 338 4, 512, 688 +21. 2 
OU oe ese 952 165, 654 167, 669 +1.2 4, 143, 541 4, 552, 150 +-9.9 
3. Metalliferous mining____ 284 51,735 62,687 | +1.6 1,487 ,537 1,550 ,807 +4,3 
4. Public utilities___________ 7,948 605 ,014 605,103 | +(’) 17,934 17 ,708 ,903 1.3 
SS a 2,928 185 ,517 178,298 | —3.9 4,614 ,526 4,451,130 3.5 
\i eS 1, 147 34, 678 360 —0.9 , 020, 1, 017, 636 —0.3 
RE TA eR 1, 781 150, 839 143, 938 —4. 6 3, 593, 722 3, 433, 494 —4, 5 
SS eae 1,350 127 ,230 130,607 +2.7 | 32,145,899 | 3 2,222. 9314 +3.6 
..  «-s SR LALA wwe 25,772 | 4,594,545 | 4,683,042 | +1,9 | 122,068,098 130,537,861  +6.9 
| | 





2 Less than on 























e-tenth of 1 per cent. 


3 Cash payments only; see text, p. 180. 


in the following statement. 







1 Weighted per cent of change; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 


For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown 
These reports are for the months of 
December and January instead of for January and February, 
consequently, the figures can not be combined with those presented 
in the foregoing statement. 



























Line of employment 


Employment 





Dec. 15, 
1928 





Jan. 15, 
1929 


Per 


Amount of pay roll in 
entire month 





cent of 
change 


December, 
1928 


January, 
1929 











Class I railroads 


1, 605, 038 


1,577, 874 


=i. T 




















$223, 098, 606 





$228, 588, 941 
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The total number of employees included in this summary is approx- 


imately 6,300,000 with pay-roll totals in one week of more than 
$180,000, 000. 
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1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
February, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in manufac*uring industries increased 2.3 per 

cent in February, 1929, as compared with January, and pay- 
roll totals increased 7.7 per cent, as shown by reports made to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by 12,143 establishments in 54 of the 
principal manufacturing industries of the United States. These 
establishments in February had 3,410,944 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $95,177,353. These employees represent 
nearly 53 per cent of all employees in the 54 industries considered and 
more than 40 per cent of the total number of employees in all manu- 
facturing industries of the United States. 

An increase in manufacturing employment in February has been 
shown each year since the Bureau of Labor Statistics began its ex- 
panded report on Volume of Employment in July, 1922, but this 
increase of 2.3 per cent in February, 1929, is considerably greater 
than in any of the 6 complete years preceding. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for February, 1929, is 97.4, as compared 
with 95.2 in January, 1929, 95.5 for December, 1928, and 93.0 for 
February, 1928; the weighted index for pay-roll totals for February, 
1929, is 101.8, as compared with 94.5 for January, 1929, 97.7 for 
December, 1928, and 93.9 for February, 1928. The monthly average 
for 1926 equals 100. 

Forty-two of the 54 separate industries had more employees in 
February than in January, and the small decreases in the remaining 
12 industries were mostly seasonal. The cigar industry reported a 
gain of 10.2 per cent in employment, automobiles a gain of 9.4 per 
cent, and stoves a gain of 9.1 per cent. All industries in the textile 
group showed increased employment, with the exception of woolen 
and worsted goods which reported a decrease of 0.7 per cent; the 
improved condition in men’s clothing, women’s clothing, and _milli- 
nery was especially marked. The industries in the iron and steel 
group all had more employees in February than in January except 
cast-iron pipe and structural ironwork, but even these two joined the 
— industries of this group in substantial increases of pay-roll 
totals. : 

Only 8 of the 54 industries showed decreased pay-roll totals in 
February, and the outstanding decreases were in such seasonal in- 
dustries as slaughtering and meat packing, rubber boots and shoes, 
and brick. 

The increases in pay-roll totals were especially notable, the out- 
standing ones having been 28.7 per cent in automobiles, 15.5 per cent 
in stoves, 13.9 per cent in tires, 12.8 per cent in stamped ware, 12.2 
per cent in steam fittings, 11.7 per cent in silk goods, and 10.1 per 
cent in steam-railroad car building and repairing. 

The rayon industry was surveyed for this January-February 
report for the first time, but as the data for computing relative 
numbers are not yet available the industry is not included in the 
indexes. Employment in the rayon industry was 1.5 per cent greater 




















higher. 








in pay-roll ‘totals. 









shown in February in 7 of the 9 
and Pacific divisions both reporte 
in January, although the Pacific division showe 
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fewer emplo 
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Industry 

















Number on pay roll 





January, 


1929 


Febru- 
ary, 1929 





Per 
cent of 
change 


Amount of pay roll 
(one week) 





January, | February, 
1929 1929 











Food and kindred products____| 


Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
ing 






































Fadl ST Aart or Ta pee 


, aa 
Sugar refining, cane 














Textiles and their products____ 
COtI io ctecks 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen one. worsted goods _- -| 
Carpets and rugs ip sauamchiaei tence 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

Clothing, men’s______________| 

Shirts and collars_......_._.-.} 

Clothirg, women’s___________| 

Millinery and lace goods_____- 


Iron ee Steel and their prod- 














—ececece! 















































"ea ne nell Rl Se RE 
Cast-iron pipe.__-............ 
Structural i 



















Machine tools..._.____--.--__| 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appara- 
































Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmnills____________ 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 








Leather and its products___ 4 
Leather 














Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper WU6ONs 5.5 ils. 

B ies Printing, book and job-_---____ 

Printing, newspapers 








Cheetos and allied products. 











Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement 


























Footnotes at end of table. 














220 ,159 


90, 467 
33, 131 
10, 218 
16, 649 
58, 854 
10, 840 


630 ,665 
224, 617 
94, 132 
66, 125 
63, 555 
25, 639 


32, 947 
66, 181 
21, 654 
24, 039 
11, 776 


701 ,621 
274, 772 
10, 286 
25, 418 


265, 372 
33, 098 
38, 210 


35, 062 
19, 403 


234 ,686 
— 
33, 935 
66, 640 


125 ,615 
26, 786 
98, 829 


210,419 
60, 436 


19, 239 
51, 377 


96 ,186 
37, 746 
11, 380 
47, 060 


119 ,669 
23, 015 
32, 778 
20, 990 
42, 886 


(*) 


2.4 
—0.4 
—0.8 
+3. 0 
+1.9 
+2. 2 


(") 


+2.8 
+2.9 
—0.7 
+0.5 


+2.7 
+3.3 
+1.0 
+5.0 
+6. 2 


(1) 
+0. 6 
—5.8 





+3.5 


+3.8 


(*) 





$5,675,902 | $5,648 ,047 


614, 244 613, 877 


425, 341 436, 340 
1, 554, 073 | = 1, 596, 960 
314, 932 324, 982 


11,961,868 | 12,646,954 
3, 514,321 | 3, 614, 388 
1, 654,320 | 1, 791, 860 
1, 291,028 | 1,441, 863 
1, 430,072 | 1, 444, 690 


812, 782 857, 373 
1,479,013 | 1, 613, 465 
326, 787 346, 672 


20,635,336 | 22,115,452 
8, 575, 202 | 8, 991, 985 
236, 149 247, 694 


823, 664 877, 032 
1, 206, 889 | 1, 290, 328 


953, 339 | 1, 069, 305 
470, 984 544, 050 


4,942,033 | 5,119,704 
2, 617,178 | 2, 690, 662 

769, 217 788, 642 
1, 555, 638 | 1, 640, 400 
2,717,641 | 2,847,862 

649, 458 681, 768 
2, 068, 183 | 2, 166, 094 


6,927,871 | 7,017,093 








, 620, 255 | 1, 667, 264 
430, 980 438, 341 
1, 729, 657 | 1, 766, 642 
3, 146,979 | 3, 144, 846 
2,707,236 | 2,829,212 
1, 009, 331 | 1, 061, 806 
206, 684 164 
1, 491,221 | 1, 561, 242 
2,955,505 | 3,050,347 
622, 797 640, 
809, 274 780, 161 
475, 737 517, 480 
1, 047,697 | 1, 111) 763 


338, 335 347, 886 | 


753, 698 | 
8, 341, 360 | 


in February than in January, and pay-roll totals were 1.8 per c 


Substantial increases in employment and in pay-roll totals we 
eographic divisions; the Mount: in 
ees in ‘February than 
a gain of 2.6 per cent 


Per 


| cent of 
| change 





2, 428,977 | 2,328, 002 


641, 015 649, 075 | 


561, 444 611, 526 | 
251, 086 276, 042 | 





Ive Ie iy : 
CO > Or to 
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Pasi 1 COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIOAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1929—Continued 



























































| 
Number on pay roll ~~ adn roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- | cent of i cent of 
ments | January,| Febru- |°%®"8°| January, | February, | @nee 
|" 1929" | ary, 1929 | 1929" | 1929 
es | 
= 
Metal products, other than 
ven 221 | 54,963 | 56,925 | (1) | 91,472,370 | 91,580,840 | @) 
Stamped and ——— ware__ 73 19, 348 20,133 | +41 445, 14 502,122; +128 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
SUC iteheccepacccadnon 148 35, 615 36,792 | +3.3)| 1,027,228 | 1,078,718 +17 
Tobacco products_____..___._-- 250 58,193 63 ,302 () 929 ,319 996 ,955 @) 
rey ee ye 25 9, 066 9, 167 +11 149, 512 148, 136 —0.9 
CO GER Ps sais one nstesecd 5 5 > 4 
Cigars and cigarettes___.____- 225 49, 127 54,135 | +10.2 779, 807 848, 819 +8. 8 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
HOM. .cstbtlliiines sciancnnecedbtnige 1,214 | 584,233 | 626,538 (1) 17,320,940 | 21,382,751 (4) 
A URS) ences macevanse 202 | 426,740 | 467,052 +9.4 | 12,837,309 | 16, 525,543 | +28.7 
Coaoes wagons________ 54 1, 338 1, 373 +2. 29, 705 30, 210 +17 
Car building and repairing, 
= _— 12 ET ee 423 26, 929 26, 941 (2) 831, 455 | 837, 458 +0, 7 
Car ing and repairing, 
steam-railroad .............. 535 | 129, 226 131, 172 +1.5 3, 622, 471 | 3, 989, 540 +10. 1 
Miscellaneous industries_______ 475 | 336,860 | 342,739 (1) 9,773 ,927 10 ,304 ,652 (?) 
A gricultural implements. —_—_- 78 | 28,611 | 20,928) +46] 837,533) 905,930| +82 
Elect machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies_-_....._.- 184 | 171,314 175,735 +2.6 | 5,183,588 | 5, 396, 269 +41 
Pianos and organs_____._-..-_- 71| 8,474 | 8,257 | —2.6 ,534 | 238,801) —3.9 
Rubber boots and shoes_.- -__- 12| 18,231 | 17,563! —3.7 421,281 398,914) —5.3 
Automobile tires. ........... 43 60,666 | 61,367 +1.2 | 1,784, 564 033, 065 +13.9 
SRE onc ccnmenesanes 78 32, 246 32, 309 +0. 2 942, 481 969, 157 +2.8 
ROD thie wbicntcwiniice 9 | 17, 318 17, 580 +1.5 355, 946 | 362, 516 +1.8 
All industries___.._______- | 12,152 3,339,475 3,428,564 | (4) 88,019 ,948 | 95,539,869 (1) 
Recapitulation by geographic divisions 
P Yg Pp 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
NOW Be ikice ne debeco ce nwae 1, 454 402,426 | 406, 656 +1.1 9,911,917 | 10, 2899003 +3.8 
Middle Atlantic §__.............-- 796 | 855, 387 76, 203 +2.4 | 24,195,775 | 25, 420, 131 +65. 1 
East North Central ¢.._.......... 3, 137 |1, 187, 880 |1, 241, 683 +4.5 | 34, 422, 263 | 39, 504, 524 +14.8 
West North Central 7__......._._. 1, 105 171, 315 174, 946 +2.1 4, 264,947 | 4,456, 271 +4.5 
South Atlantic §__.........-.....- 1,588 | 341,900 | 349, 023 +2.1 6, 525, 295 6, 925, 652 +6. 1 
East South Central ®_-.........-- 630 133, 784 134, 247 +0. 3 2, 467, 020 2, 575, 582 +4.4 
Me est South Central #__._________ 519 - = oe Ae | - 1, = no 1, oar = Lt ; 
Mi GR 223 , 760 a —3. 6 _ 
Pace ao) ces efit BE 750 129, 792 128, 745 —0.8 | 3,503,672 | 3, 594, 620 +2. 6 
All divisioms___________.__- 12,152 |3,339,475 |3,428 ,524 () 88,019,948 | 95,539,869 () 























1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 


? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


* The rayon industry was surveyed for this January-February comparison for the first time, but since the 
data for en relative numbers are not yet available the industry is not included in the indexes. The 


total figures 


* New Jersey 


or all industries given in the text, p. 
* Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
New York, Pennsylvania. 


¢ Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


7 Iowa, k 


10 Arkansas, Louisiana, 
11 Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 





ansas, Minnesota, Missour 
* Delaware, District of Columbia, Florid 


[857] 


165, do not include rayon. 
ampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 


i, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. , 
we a, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
gi est inia. 

0 Alabama, entucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
Oklahoma, Texas. 


Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
42 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1929-12 GROUPS 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index nup } 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indust; 








Per cent of change, Per cent of cha 
January to Feb- January to | 


ruary, 1929 ruary, 1929 
Number Amoi 

on of of 

pay roll | pay roll oon "roll | | pay rc 





Food and kindred products-___} +0. 2 . Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products___}| +2. 0 ; iron and steel 

Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products 

+2. 5 é Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products_-___- +0. 4 ‘ tion 

Leather and its products +2.3 
Paper and printing +0. 8 
Chemicals and allied products- +3. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products. +0. 1 























Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in February, 1929, and 
February, 1928 


Pe LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in Febru- 
, 1929, was 4.7 per cent higher than in February, 1928, and pay- 

roll totals were 8.4 per cent higher. 
Thirty-two of the 54 separate industries showed gains in employ- 
ment over this 12-month period. Especially marked increases were 
reported in the oa wg industries: Machine tools, automobiles, 


agricultural implements, electrical machinery, brass products, foundry 
and machine-shop products, shipbuilding, and rubber tires. 

The outstanding decreases 1 in employment in this comparison were 
in the hosiery, men’s clothing, cast-iron pipe, leather, fertilizer, brick, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, electric-car repairing, piano, and rubber 
boot and shoe industries. 

The groups of industries which, each as a whole, showed a marked 
increase in employment in February, 1929, as compared with Febru- 
ary, 1928, were the iron and steel, nonferrous metal, and vehicle 
groups, and the roup of miscellaneous industries; the groups which 
showed marked + te «ag in employment were the fextile, leather, and 
stone-clay-glass groups. The food, lumber, chemical, and paper 
groups each showed small gains, and the tobacco group a small 
decrease. 

The East North Central geographic division reported over 14 per 
cent more employees in February, 1929, than in February, 1928, and 
the Middle Atlantic division reported a gain of 4.3 percent. All other 
divisions reported ar we py! smaller gains, except the Mountain 
division which had fallen off 0.1 per cent. 
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Tanie 3e—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, FEBRUARY, 1929, 
s WITH FEBRUARY, 1928 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
’ in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 




































































Per cent of change Per cent of change 
February, 1929, February, 1929, 
compared with compared with 
February, 1928 | February, 1928 
Industry 1] Industry 
Number| Amount Number) Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll 
| 
Food and kindred products_| +0.7| —0.1 ! Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat Soe RTE CR ee +2.3 +3.1 
a ae al Ald Sak +0. 3 —1.4 . RSE SE Se +5.7 +5.4 
Confectionery --.........--- —2.1 —1.6 | Ta ee —9.5 —11.7 
ee i cs (‘) +2.0 Petroleum refining._....___- +5. 7 +6.4 
gh ORE ETE Scan oS ae +4.3 +3. 8 
se ea +1.9 +1.4 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane___..._.- +5. 4 | +-4. 8 SEES o odensctoasabatomproade —5.5 
Textiles and their products_.|- -2.4| —0.4 oa an eee ea aaet 
Cotton goods. == ss 23 +23 Setters... we 93 
Hosiery and knit goods____- —3. 6 | ov » ROBY ~ <opepee tee series ; 
Silk goods---------5----5---| 728) 208, a a at +? 
W oolen and worsted g eS ; 6) 
Carpets and rugs-_-._......_- +4. 6 | +3. 2 Mote poetuce, other than +13, 1 +20, 1 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and enameled : 
mag +14) +442 agen 
: 2 : ar" Mae eat ga aE. SS +5.9 +4.2 
phe os Ppa §-.-..------- —_ 9 7 z Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars____.____.- —4.7 —4. 5 | / ’ 
Clothing, women’s________- +0. 3 —1.1) products. ---..........--- +16. 5 +26. 4 
Millinery and lace goods__-- —3.0 —3.0 Tobacco products.._________ ~0.9 3.5 
fron and steel and their Chewing and smoking to- 

CE ins cictcuniceunce sn +9, 7 +13.4 | bacco and snuff-_-____...._- —8. —8.3 
Iron and steel__........_.-.- +4.7 +7. 3 || Cigars and cigarettes_______- +0. 3 —2.6 
Cast-iron pipe...........-.. —11.2 —5.8 || 
Structural ironwork........; +8.2 +8.5 | Vehicles for land transporta- 

Foundry and machine-shop Le “Ra Re OE +16.4| +20.6 
| en +14. 6 +21.0 | Automobiles- ---......-..-- +31. 7 +32. 7 
oe Ee See eee +6. 5 +9. 0 | Carriages and wagons______- —2.9 —2.6 
Machine tools__...._._____. +37. 0 +46. 7 | Car building and repairing, 
Steam fittings and steam electric-railroad__________- —7.8 —6.7 
and hot-water heating Car building and repairing, 
GI Gacesacel lcs... +1.4 +3. 7 steam-railroad ____.___.-_- +3.3 
SL AG Te Surat ae +6. 4 +3.0 
Lumber andits products.__| +0,8 (t) | Miscellaneous industries____ +18, 6 
: Agricultural implements___- +23. 4 
Lumber, sawmills...._____- —0.4 —2. 4 | Electrical machinery, appe- 
Lumber, millwork......___- +0. 6 —0.4 ratus. and caaplen. ppa +19 2 
urniture oo Oe mee Hemme n ne +2. 4 +1. 6 Pianos and organs with cesiielia —4, 4 
Leather and its products_____ —4,1 —7.0 Rubber boots and shoes -- __ —16.4 
jp Rin Sgt 2 Rg» Mea —8.6 —7.6 Automobile tires__-.._.___- +12. 4 
Boots and shoes. ........._- —2.8 —6.6 GRIN oso cwocccccace +16. 6 
Paper and printing....._°...| +40.7 +3.4 
Paper and pulp---_-.._____. +0. 4 +2.8 All industries______....- +8.4 
he se aN eS —0.8 +4.1 
nting, book and job_____ +0. 6 +2. 3 
Printing, newspapers. _-_____ +2.6 +3. 8 
Recapitulation by geographic divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION? GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION? 
New E ea +0. 1 +4.8 || West South Central........___- +0. 2 Oo, 
Middle Atlantic___............. +4.3 tif |. Stee GeREaa. ste —0.1 0 
East North Central__........._- +14.3 RE, Fe etertitinins Lisle tits ae cine csnrchinaioed +1.0 +0.6 
West North Central__.......__. +2.6 +2.7 
South Aftlantic_................. +1.6 +4.3 All divisions____......... +4,7 +8,4 
East South Central_.........._- +0.3 +0, 3 























1 No change, 


2 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 167. 
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Per Capita Earnings in February, 1929 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS of employees in the combined 54 manw ac- 
turing industries in February, 1929, were 5.2 per cent higher tha , jy 
January, 1929, and 3.5 per cent higher than in February, 1:25 

Forty-four of the fifty-four industries showed increased per ca) it, 
earnings as compared with January, and one other industry showed no 
change. The industries showing marked increases were: Automobiles, 
17.6 per cent; automobile tires, 12.6 per cent; cast-iron pipe, 11.4 per 
cent; silk goods, steam-railroad car repairing, stamped ware, steam 
fittings, and pottery, from 8.6 to 7.5 per cent each. 

Thirty-three industries reported higher per capita earnings in | e}- 
ruary, 1929, than in February, 1928, and one other industry reported 
no change, the outstanding increases having been from 8.7 per cent 
to 5.8 per cent each in brass products, machine tools, cast-iron pipe, 
and foundry and machine-shop products. 


TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1929, WITI! 
JANUARY, 19293, AND FEBRUARY, 1928 









































Per cent of Per cent of 
change Feb- change Fe?)- 
ruary, 1929, ruary, 192%, 
com compared 
industry with— Industry with 
Jan- Feb- Jan- Feb- 
uary, ruary, Uary, | ruary, 
1929 1928 1929 192s 
Automobiles....................-- +17.6| +0.8 || Lumber, millwork _.............. +2.2 | 1.0 
Automobile tires................-- +12. 6 +2.0 || Petroleum refining___.........._- +2.0 9 
OCast-irom pape... .. 2. cise +11.4 +6.1 || Boots and shoes. -.-__.._._._..-._-- +1.9 | 4. 2 
SRE OUI ns on nib nite ad +8. 6 Pk At oininn arb oencepheeeeahil +1.8 | 1 
Car building and repairing, steam- Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
CONE aiid wb ees iuske +8.5 +3.0 NNR ik hin ci be eens oa eee 41.7) +8.7 
Stamped and enameled ware__._- +8. 4 —1.5 || Woolen and worsted goods_..____- 414.7) +11 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
water heating apparatus_-______- +8. 1 +2.0 Oy de +1.5 | 0.5 
it ae REE ON PINT ER Ue Ck SR ee ee +1. 4 | 1.2 
BOOT niki iis ss suceeded +5.9 —2.9 i Paper boxes... .................... +1.3 | 0 
Chega, BHO. 5... ie eels +5. 6 +1.2 om a refining, cane....._.......-- +1.0 0.8 
Hosiery and knit goods___._._.__. +5. 4 ek | ERRRE Sie SS Res Scns +0. 9 —0.8 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Carpets and rugs___...........--.- +0. 8 1.5 
RG Os i a yO +5. 2 +5.8 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Shirts and collars_................ +5.1 +0. 4 ESE +0. 6 +0.9 
Dh ntitbthnnnkcaopeathwanwn +4.4 +1.0 |} Confectionery. ..............-.-_- +0. 3 | +-0.7 
ff. SRS eaees +4. 3 +2.6 || Printing, book and job..___......| + (© 1.8 
a +4.2| -—0.9 || Printing, newspapers......_______ @ | ti. 
tin apnea +41]  -—0.6 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta____.__- =—O1) -25 
Clothing, women’s_-........._.-- +3.8 Pe RRS Sa ITE op Ss Ps —0.3 0.4 
Fab siiaca: Salas ars +3.7 +2.2 || Carriages and wagons.____.._____- —O9; +0.2 
eo Se atl a a aa +3. 6 +2.1 || Cigars and cigarettes.._.._..____. —1.2 2.7 
Millinery and lace goods__.__.___- +3. 5 (4) Pianos and organs__.........._... —1.4 y 
Agricultural implements_________- +3. 4 +0.5 || Rubber boots and shoes_._._...._..| —1.7 K 
DEney SON sos 6558s ccc +3. 3 +6.7 || Slaughtering and meat packing...| —1.8 —1L.f 
Structural ironwork. _..__....___- +3.1 +0.3 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Lumber, sawmills__............_- +3.0 —2.2 SG Spr eae bs cap peels» « Boa —2.0 0.1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ +2.7 eR ESE IE eee ee —3.5 2. 1 
PUNE. 3... o 2 enka oe +2. 6 +4.7 — 
ls gS Re +2. 4 +2.1 All industries_____________ +5, 2 +3.5 
CE ian. Lao kaabaadws uaa +2. 3 +4.6 
| 
1 No change. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Wage Changes 


EIGHTY ESTABLISHMENTS in eighteen industries reported wage-ra'e 
increases made during the month ending February 15, 1929. The-e 
increases averaged 5.8 per cent and affected 11,872 employees or 27 
per cent of all employees in the establishments conéerned. 
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Thirteen establishments in eight industries reported wage-rate de- 
creases during the same period. These decreases averaged 8.9 per cent 
and affected 449 employees or 59 per cent of all employees in the estab- 


lishments concerned. 


Thirty-nine establishments in the two car buildmg and repairing 
industries reported increases to more than 7,700 of their employees, 
and three establishments in the electrical apparatus industry reported 


increases to nearly 2,900 of their employees. 


and decreases reported were not significant. 


The remaining increases 


T,BLE 5—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY 15 AND 
FEBRUARY 15, 1929 ~ 


—_—— 








Industry 


Slaughtering and meat packing- 
DR tat cctcnnbectne< 
ee aaa 
Hosiery and knit goods_____-__-- 
Silk goods. .....-.- ; 
OURS GIES oie hs ob array boa 
Foundry and machine-shop 
eo one Sut, osc nme 


Printing, newspapers___--...-_- 
Ce a eae 
i, GS a eek oda 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.-- 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad._...........-- 
Car building and repairing, 

stenmr-seereea................ 
Electrical machinery, appara- 


tus, and supplies__....._....-- 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Pianos and organs 


Per cent of in- 















































Establishments crease or decrease Employees affected 
in wage rate 
aie | 
Per cent of 
Total | employees— 
number - 
reporting | Hatsee red 
number | ‘increase In estab- 
ofem- | ‘8 Range | Aver- | Total |lishments| In all 
ployees | Quttnii =— age number | reporting | estab- 
and | in waae increase | lish- 
amount sade or | ments 
of pay r decrease | report- 
roll in wage | ing 
rates 
Increases 
| 
201 1 4% 1.1 12 10 (2) 
625 1 24.0 24.0 10 16 (1) 
476 1 16.7 16.7 27 16| (!) 
337 1 5.0 5.0 175 79 (1) 
288 l 10.0 10.0 58 11 (4) 
206 , 1 2. 5 2.5 45 38 (1) 
985 | 11 | 3.0-12.0 6.2 119 u| @) 
144 | 5 | 5.0-10.0 8.0 52 7 | (1) 
114 | 1 10. 0 10.0 21 30 (1) 
422 1 4.0 4.0 51 ss 
435 7 | 2.0-10.0 3.8 293 28 (1) 
146 2 5.0 5.0 135 26 (4) 
181 2); 4.5 8.0 6.0 149 100 1 
571 2 | 5.3-10.0 8.8 93 96 (1) 
129 | 1 7.3 7.3 50 | 16! (1) 
423 8 | 4.5- 6.5 5.4 212 91 1 
535 31 | 5.0- 7.0 6.5 7, 493 79 6 
184 3} 1.0 9.2 4,1 2, 877 97 2 
Decreases 
625 | 1 10.0| 10.0 7 50} () 
114 | 2 | 2.0-10.0 9. 5 59 30 (1) 
634 1 5.0 5.0 50 49 (1) 
332 1 6.0 6.0 7 100 (1) 
422 1 10.0 10.0 155 100 (1) 
871 | 5 | 6.0-19.0 7.8 91 54|  () 
225 | 1 10. 0 10.0 63 100 (1) 
71 | 1 10. 0 10. 0 17 40 (‘) 
} 




















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


Inpex NumBeERs for February and December, 1928, and for Janu- 
ary and February, 1929, showing relatively the variation in number 
of persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
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surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with ge, 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Tab! 


TaB_e 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALSIN MANUFACT! | 
—— FEBRUARY AND DECEMBER, 1928, AND JANUARY AND FEBR(| 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 
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Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 
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General index 93.0; 95.5 | 
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Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus_______ 
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Lumber and its products___ 
Lumber, sawmills_________ 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 
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TasLe 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDU foes FEBRUARY AND DECEMBER, 1928, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
1929—Continue 











Employment Pay-roll totals 




















Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Febru- |Decem-| Janu- | Febru-| Febru-|Decem-| Janu- | Febru- 
ary ber ary ary ary ber ary ary 
Vehicles for land transportation._| 90.7 94.6 99.8 | 105.6 95, 2 96. 4 95.5 114,8 
Automobiles RR eee en a 100. 6 110.0 121.1 132. 5 108. 0 109. 3 111.4 143.3 
Carriages and wagons-_______.___- 73.1 77.3 69. 2 71.0 77.6 83. 4 74.3 75.6 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

trig aiid vob encensdoccons 98. 2 90. 5 90. 5 90. 5 97.9 92.0 90. 6 91.3 
Car building and _ repairing, 

steam-railroad__................ 82. 4 82. 5 81.6 82. 8 84.8 86. 2 79. 6 87.6 

Miscellaneous industries_________- 90. 6 97.9 | 102.8) 104.6 90.3 100.1 | 101.7 107.3 
\ gricultural implements_-________ 103. 5 116. 6 121.3 126. 8 108. 8 123. 1 124. 1 134. 3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

ORG TIE acc serene cdcccsce 89.4} 102.5) 103.4] 106.1 90.6 | 106.1) 103.8 108. 0 
Pianos and organs._.............. 80. 3 78. 7 76. 3 74.3 72. 2 82. 4 71.8 | 69. 0 
Rubber boots and shoes_________- 108. 4 103. 3 99.8 96. 1 108. 9 106. 3 96.1 | 91.0 
Automobile tires................-. 99. 6 103. 9 108. 2 109. 5 104. 8 103.5 | 103.4 117.8 
ShipiGieene. ows. ...25-55.-...- 84. 6 90. 2 94. 1 94.3 82.5 93.4 93.6 96. 2 





























Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to February, 1929. 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as 
well as the course of employment. It includes the years 1926 and 
1927, as well as 1928, ro January and February, 1929. 


TABLE 7-—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 







































































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 

January......- 106. 6 |103.8 | 97.9 |100.4 | 97.3 } 91.6 | 95.2 | 95.8 | 98.6 | 93.9 | 98.0 | 94.9) 89.6] 94.5 
February._...- 108. 4 |105.1 | 99.7 |101.5 | 99.0 | 93.0 | 97.4 | 99.4 |103.8 | 99.3 |102.2 |100.6 | 93.9} 101.8 
March. ....... 110. 8 |104.9 |100.4 (102.0 | 99.5 | 93.7 |______ 104. 7 {103.3 |100. 8 |103.4 |102.0 | 95.2 |_____. 
April... cseec2 110. 8 |102. 8 |100. 2 |101.0 | 98.6 | 93.3 |___._- 105.7 {101.1 | 98.3 |101.5 |100.8 | 93.8 |.____. 
May ..ccaeeaae 110.8 | 98.8 | 98.9 | 99.8 | 97.6 | 93.0 |._____ 109.4 | 96.5 | 98.5 | 99.8 | 99.8 | 94.1 |____L. 
JUNG. chee 110.9 | 95.6 | 98.0 | 99.3 | 97.0 | 93.1 |_____- 109.3 | 90.8 | 95.7 | 99.7 | 97.4] 94.2 ]_.___. 
July.....t.0008 109. 2 | 92.3 | 97.2 | 97.7 | 95.0 | 92.2{______ 104.3 | 84.3 | 93.5 | 95.2 | 93.0} 91.2 |_____. 
August_......- 108.5 | 92.5 | 97.8 | 98.7 | 95.1 | 93.6 |_.___- 103.7 | 87.2 | 95.4 | 98.7 | 95.0 | 94.2 |_____. 
September. ___|108. 6 | 94.3 | 98.9 |100.3 | 95.8 | 95.0 }_____- 104.4 | 89.8 | 94.4 | 99.3 | 94.1 | 95.4 |_____. 
October_...... 108. 1 | 95.6 |100.4 |100.7 | 95.3 | 95.9 }_____- 106.8 | 92.4 |100.4 |102.9 | 95.2 | 99.0 |_____. 
November..../107. 4 | 95.5 |100.7 | 99.5 | 93.5 | 95.4 |_.___- 105. 4 | 91.4 |100.4 | 99.6 | 91.6 | 96.1 j_.___- 
December.....|105. 4 | 97.3 |100.8 | 98.9 | 92.6 | 95.5 |_____- 103. 2 | 95.7 |101.6 | 99.8 } 93.2 | 97.7 |... 

Average. _|108.8 | 98.2 | 99.2 ae 96.4 | 93.8 |196.3 104.3 | 94.6 | 97.7 100.0 | 96.5 | 94.5 | 1 98,2 

1 Average for two months. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Selected Manufacturing 
Industries in February, 1929 


Reports as to time worked and force employed in February, 1929, 
were made by 9,677 establishments in the 54 separate industries. 
Employees in 82 per cent of these establishments were working full 
time and employees in 17 per cent were working part time, while 
i per cent were idle; 35 per cent of the establishments had a full 
normal force of employees and 63 per cent were operating with 
reduced forces. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 93 per cent of a 
fuli normal force of employees who were working an average of 98 per 
cent of full time. These percentages show a gain of 2 per cent in 
average force employed and an increase of 1 per cent in average 
operating time, as compared with the reports made in January. 


TABLE 8.—PROPORTION OF TIME WORKED AND FORCE EMPLOYED IN SELECTED 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN FEBRUARY, 1929 








Operating establishments only 





_— 
~ ae | Per cent of | Aver e | 
—— establish- per pn Per cent of Average 
reporting ments in of full | establishments | per cent 
|| whichem-/| time operating of full nor- 
ployees | worked with— mal force 
worked— | by em- | employed 
||| ployees in estab- 
| Total Per | \| Full | Part | |inestab-| Full | Part | lishments 
num- | cent | time | time ‘lishments | normal | normal | operating 
| ber idle joperating | force | force 





| 
Industry | 
| 








— AS ROPE SENET ak 





66 | 

99 52 48 | 
96 13 85 
99 6 93 
. 16 97 42 58 
2 § 91 i) 57 
Sune oi a cane 20 70 
Textiles and their products ‘ 14 61 

Cotton goods 11 61 

Hosiery and knit goods 3 61 

Silk goods 55 

Woolen and worsted goods 68 

Carpets and rugs. --............... 64 

Dyeing and finishing 60 

Clothing, men’s 62 

Shirts and collars 63 

Clothing, women’s__*- PR cet ; 55 

66 

63 

64 

79 

68 


Slaughtering and meat packing _- = 59 }__ | §87 13 
Confectionery 74 25 


Food and kindred products - al »> i si] 8 | 98 33 
Ice cream 5 





SELKELKSS SEESLES 








Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products_- 
Iron and steel 
Cast iron pi 





Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 
Stoves 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 








Leather and its products 
Leather 
Boots and shoes. ........ aT Sage 


roo and peer angg 
aper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
ting, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 8.—PROPORTION OF TIME WORKED AND FORCE EMPLOYED IN SELEC) rp 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN FEBRUARY, 1929—Continued ° 








= 
Operating establishments only 
} 





lp | 
. er cent of | 
ee establish- | Average Per cent of 


mentsin percent | establishments | A veraze 

reporting || whichem-| of full operating per cent 
ployees time with— of full nor- 
worked— | worked mal force 
by em- employed 
ployees in estab- 

| in estab- lishm« nts 
Full | Part lishments operating 
time operating 








Chemicals and allied products___- 19 | 
Chemicals 13 
Fertilizers 








Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
SME eet ca ee RS 





| products, other than iron 
and s 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. 


Tobacco products 
“eee and smoking tobacco and 
snu 


2 88S SSESS SEBS 


Vehicles for land transportation _- 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
tric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 


e383 £8 


$8 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 73 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies 86 
Pianos and organs 63 
Rubber boots and shoes 58 
Automobile tires 4 
Shipbuilding 87 


All industries 82 | 


SS 


& 





S28 





= 








z 


























~ 1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. - 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in February, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—increased 0.8 per cent in February, 1929, as com- 

pared with January, and pay-roll totals increased 15.2 per cent. 
The 1,110 mines for which reports were received had 287,923 


employees in February whose combined earnings in one week were 
$9,064,838. 


Anthracite 


EMPLOYMENT in anthracite mines alone was 0.3 per cent greater in 
February, 1929, than in January, and pay-roll totals were 21.2 per 
cent ns Oy These increases resulted in an increase in February 0! 
20.9 per cent in per capita earnings. 

AN anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic division. The details for January and February are show) 
in Table 1. | | 
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TaBLE 4b —-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
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ANTHRACITE MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1929 





—_—— —— 


Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 


(one week) 








Geographic division 


change 


January, | February, January, | February, | “2@nge 
1929” | 1929 1929 1929 


120, 254 | +0.3 | $3,722,338 | $4,512,688 | +21.2 























—_ | 
Middle Atlantic 1___-_..--______- 158 119, 920 | 








1 See footnote 5, p. 167. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines was 1.2 per cent greater in 
February, 1929, than in January, and pay-roll totals were 9.9 per cent 
higher; the resulting increase in per capita earnings in February was 
8.6 percent. These figures are based upon reports from 952 mines in 
which there were in February 167,669 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $4,552,150. 

Increases in both items were shown in February in each geographic 
division with one exception—a decrease in employment of 1.3 per cent 
in the Mountain division. The pronounced increases in employment 
were in the West Central divisions, both the North and the South; 
the increases in pay-roll totals were large in every division, the out- 
standing ones having been over 30 per cent in the Pacific division, 
and more than 18 per cent each in the East North Central and West 
North Central divisions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1929 








| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 



































Per (one week) Per 

Geographic division ! See cent of cent of 

January, es th change January, | February, change 

ome S CER Et hie a SE PE ee ee ee ee Kee Mk a eee far ee ee See e aa 
Middle Atlantic...............- 254 48, 570 49, 540 +2.0 | $1, 235,907 | $1, 301, 253 +5.3 
East North Central_...........- 164 30, 692 31, 242 +1.8 806, 147 952, 405 +18. 1 
West North Central_._._.._.._ 54 5, 435 5,717 | +5.2 138, 983 164,947 | +18.7 
Soutit Aumemeee. .......-- 5.022 210 34, 182 34,362 | +0.5 814, 967 862, 127 +5. 8 
East South Central_............ 167 32, 709 32,725 | + (?) 687, 894 741, 983 +7.9 
West South Central___.___..._- 25 1, 736 1, 855 +6.9 45, 843 51, 404 +12.1 
Mountain SS SE es. 70 10, 864 10, 727 —1.3 369, 389 420, 141 +13. 7 
POGpRe 8 ob Boca 8 1, 466 1, 501 +2.4 44, 411 57, 890 +30. 4 
All divisions.___________- 952 165 ,654 | 167,669 | +1.2 | 4,143,541 | 4,552,150 +9.9 








1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 167. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 





3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in February, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in metalliferous mining was 1.6 per cent greater 

in February, 1929, than in January, and pay-roll totals were 

4.3 per cent higher; the resulting increase in per capita earnings in 

February was 2.6 per cent. 

These percentages are based upon returns from 284 mines, which 
had in February 52,587 employees and pay-roll totals of $1,550,807. 

Increases both in employment and pay-roll totals were shown in 4 © 

of the 6 geographic divisions represented in metalliferous mining, 
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the outstanding increase in employment having been in the Eas; 
South Central division and the greatest increase in pay-roll totils 
in the East North Central division; the West South Central and the 
Mountain divisions reported small decreases in both items. 

A wage-rate increase of 5 per cent which was reported in copper 
mines in the Mountain district is reflected in the increase in pay-ro|| 
totals of all metalliferous mines in that district. 

— details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: : 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL. 
LIFEROUS MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1929 








” ; a | Amount of payroll | 
Number on pay roll | nt (one week) | ; 
Geographic division ! Mines | ae “| cent of 


change! january, | February, |°h@n¢e 
29 | 








| January, February, | 
1929 1929 








New England 
Middle Atlantic 
$223, 315 
166, 797 
South Atlantic 
East South Central . 0 | , 56, 456 | 
West South Central g 4 | 105, 620 | 
i i in al a AS FE 7 y ‘ 9, £ 894, 624 | 
Pacific ; 7 98 ; i 5 63, 587 | 








+16 1,487,537 | 1,550,807 


1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 167. 











4. Employment in Public Utilities in February, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in public utilities was practically unchanged in 
February, 1929, as compared with January, there having been 
just 85 more employees in February, with a total of 605,103. Pavy- 
roll totals were 1.3 per cent lower in February, and per capita earnings 
were 1.2 per cent- smaller. These percentages are based on reports 
from 7,948 establishments having in February 605,103 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $17,708,903. 
The establishments reporting include electric railway, electric 
power and light, gas, water, telephone, and telegraph companies. 
Details for each geographic division are shown in the table following: 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1929 





i | 


| Number o n | Amount of pay roll 
|Estab-| ~~" meta (1 week) 

Geographic division ! | a eer — 1 a of f= cent of 
| ments | January, | February,|change| January, | February, change 
| 1929 1929 1929 1929 


Per 











| 





$1, 009, 547 
5, 787, 725 


New England 273 30, 351 29, 844 
Middle Atlantic 1, 436 184, 380 184, 968 
East North Central 1, 512 170, 235 170, 721] 
West North Central 1, 395 68, 029 67, 297 
South Atlantic 823 51, 872 51, 607 
East South Central 660 19, 156 19, 031 
West South Central 957 34, 960 35, 099 
Mountain --_-____- etlidawedaadha 545 14, 988 15, 382 
Pacific___ <- - 347 31, 043 31, 154 


7,948 605 ,014 605 ,103 


Liss. 
ere? 
imo OAT 




















| dts, 


17 ,934 309 


i See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 167. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


[868 j 
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5, Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in February, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in 2,928 establishments—wholesale and retail 
trade combined—decreased 3.9 per cent in February, 1929, as 
compared with January, and pay-roll totals decreased 3.5 per cent. 
These establishments in February had 178,298 employees with total 
pay rolls in one week of $4,451,130. 

The establishments reporting are so carefully selected from every 
State and from nearly every class of wholesale and retail trade as to 
be reasonably representative of general conditions in each geographic 
division and, consequently, in the United States as a whole. 











Wholesale Trade 






EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade in the United States as a whole 
was 0.9 per cent less in February, 1929, than in January, and pay-roll 
totals were 0.3 per cent lower; per capita earnings in February were 
0.6 per cent lower than in January. These data are based on returns 
from 1,147 establishments which had in February 34,360 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $1,017,636. 

Small increases in employment were shown in the West South 
Central and Pacific divisions, and small increases in pay-roll totals 
in the New England, East North Central, South Atlantic, East South 
Central, and Pacific divisions, while all other changes in both items 
were decreases. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 














TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1929. 











a l 
| 













































Number on pay roll A ee mob anf roll 
Estab- Per | Per 
Geographic division ! eaters: erases ee! ] ~| cent of 
ments | january, | February, | “2928 | January, | February, change 
1929 | 1 | 1929 1929 

New England ee eS 70 1, 544 | 1,503 | —2.7 $42, 911 $42, 991 +0. 2 
Middle Atlantic__.._._.._.__.._-- 174 6, 263 6,127; —2.2 191, 672 190, 543 —0. 6 
East North Central -_--_......-- 181 7, 435 7,256 | —2.4 214, 519 215, 405 +0. 4 
West North Central.._...__.__- 113 6, 577 | 6,494 | —1.3 183, 433 179, 144 —2.3 
Soute meee: . 100 2, 690 | 2,676 | —0.5 76, 087 76, 884 +1.0 
East South Central__..._______- 216 1, 838 | 1,833 | —0.3 54, 306 55, 162 +1.6 
West South Central___________- 79 2, 865 | 2, 948 +2.9 83, 534 81, 385 —2.6 
DO ita tacsescohesesanaee 28 587 | 584) —0.5 20, 160 19, 773 —1.9 
PU ok koi eb 186 4, 879 | 4, 939 +1.2 154, 182 156, 349 +1.4 
All divisions..___________ 1,147 34,678 34,360 | —0.9 | 1,020,804 | 1,017,636 —0.3 

j 














! See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 167. 





Retail Trade 





EMPLOYMENT in retail trade decreased 4.6. per cent in February, 
1929, as compared with January, and cipal totals decreased 4.5 
per cent, as shown by reports from 1,781 establishments, having in 
February 143,938 employees with pay-roll totals of $3,433,494. 
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Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN7 |: 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1929 


= 







































Number on pay roll aan oaey roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of —| cent of 
ments | January, | February, |°®®"8°| January, | February, | “Ng 
1929 1929 1929 929 
1 SURES aE RR ee 25 9, 009 8,539 | —5.2 $211, 37 $206, 147 —25 
Middle Atlantic.__........._._. 118 37, 174 35, 413 —4.7 927, 147 865, 560 | ~6.8 
East North Central__........._- 200 42, 997 41, 852 —2.7 1, 138, 093 1, 090, 458 | 19 
West North Central____________ 68 10, 429 8,490 | —18.6 228, 856 190, 292 | 16.9 
gna os 488 12, 199 11, 868 —2.7 245, 679 246, 587 | +0) 4 
East South Central___.__.__.__- 184 3, 570 3,769 | +5.6 72, 489 68, 940 | 49 
West South Central_._.________ 48 6, 076 5, 767 —5.1 110, 343 114, 650 +39 
i asa eee oY 27 1, 651 1,540 | —6.7 29, 553 26, 910 | 8.9 
ee 623 27, 734 26, 700 —3.7 630, 183 623, 950 | 1.0 
All divisions.___.________ 1,781 150 ,839 143 ,938 | —4,6 | 3,593,722 | 3,433,494 | 4.5 














1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 167. 


6. Employment in Hotels in February, 1929 


iy song’ than ta in hotels was 2.7 per cent greater in February, 


1929, than in January, and pay-roll totals were 3.6 per cent 
higher; per capita earnings in February were 0.9 per cent higher than 
in January. These percentages are based upon reports made by 
1,350 hotels, which had in February. 130,607 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $2,222,314. 

Eight of the nine geographic divisions reported both increased 
employment and increased pay-roll totals in February as compared 
with January, the outstanding increases having been 10.6 per cent in 
employment and 12.8 per cent in pay-roll totals in the South Atlantic 
division; the New England division showed practically no change in 
February, the percentage decreases having been one-tenth of 1 per 
cent only. 

Per capita earnings obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of Loti Guipldiees The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among employees 
in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, others 
are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the division 
of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time erhployment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1929 



































































LL — pf 
Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
_ roll Per (one week) Per 
Geographic division ! Hotels —_— 4 
January, | February,|change; January, | February, | change 
, 1929 1929 1929 1929 
i 
8 — oes 
New Bias o--- occncdsc cae 85 7, 564 7, 557 —0.1 $127, 714 $127, 625 —0.1 
Middle Agsamtic.~.............. 278 41, 215 41, 281 +0. 2 755, 185 760, 562 +0. 7 
East North Central__......._--- 216 22, 433 22, 510 +0. 3 387, 836 394, 869 +1.8 
West North Central_..........- 157 10, 886 11, 263 +3.5 161, 243 169, 789 +5.3 
6 South Aguemane. ... 2-2... 191 15, 592 17, 248 | +10.6 223, 862 252, 576 +12.8 
) East South Central_............ 53 4,312 4, 495 +4. 2 55, 653 58, 437 +5.0 
9 West South Central. ........... 105 7, 918 8, 383 +5.9 107, 465 118, 295 +10.1 
4 Mounts 50> ande dun doaeauea 57 734 7 +0. 2 44, 258 45, 000 +1.7 
) Pcl 0G chek iit aitesntinlansdethpinsininiee iain 208 14, 576 15, 131 +3. 8 282, 683 295, 161 +4. 4 
: All divisions_______.____. 1,350 | 127,230 130,607 | +2.7 | 2,145,899 | 2,222,314 | +3.6 
) | J 














1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 167. 





Employment on Steam Railroads in the United States 





HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Janu- 
ary, 1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
using the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 









TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926100] 
































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Le ARR SR: RST SE ERNE 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95.8 95. 5 fp SCR 
RARE ERIS a + | ERS 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95.3 ]- 80.0 |........ 
i ir re ee 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 oS Sara 
TT RPL Fa bot, Set NRE 102. 0 98.9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 4s TEER 
0 A RR ee FET SY EN. AR beet oe 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 3 3 eee 
Dp ek pana a Ba hetae 1 My PORES OS REAT St & 107. 1 98. 0 98. 6 101.6 100. 9  % | Ses 
Joly ge oo cts. eae ee, mle 108. 2 98. 1 99.4} 102.9} 101.0 | | Se 
FS RIP aie Gaeta 8 Se ee PY Sy EE Te 109. 4 99. 0 99. 7 102. 7 99. 5 ie Fee 
ARPS re ARR age Ges SEIN oT! SERA 107.8 99. 7 99.9 102. 8 99. 1 _ * 7 en 
CURIS ie ak ha et 107.3 | 100.8} 100.7] 103.4 98.9 4 3 See 
NOWUIII Sco oh ie eS ee | 105.2 99. 0 99.1 | 101.2 95. 7 3 ae 
DOC occieninntitenaisaotit i oo ace 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 Oe aes 
REE Dy aaa III ee LI ee oe 104, 1 98.3 97.9 | 100.0 97.5 See ticco cess 



































Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of January, 1929, December, 1928, and January, 1928, and the pay- 
roll totals for each of the entire months considered, by principal 
occupational groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
‘executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are manited. 
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[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective grou; 
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EMPLOYEES—JANUARY ANp 
, 1929 








As data for only the more important oc: 








Number of employees at 
middie of month 


| 
Occupation 


| January,| Decem- January, 
| 1928 | ber, 1928 





—_ | — 


| 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 272,741 268,972 | 
tial mee sianiactiibihe Bhicia «tond-diinignd 156, 743 153, 455 
Stenographers and typists_------- 24, 790 24, 621 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
a le 332 969 | 350,412 

Laborers, extra “gang “and work 

inet he «RE NR lS 38, 390 45, 563 | 









EA a | 171,153 | 177, 235 
Maintenance of equipment and 
RE EE a a a a 468,198 | 456,344 
Is sch, csccescclnGebaraniagenutibnidamie 99, 667 99, 530 
i a 56, 800 54, 896 
Skilled trades helpers-_--_....-.---- 102,514 | 100,432 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) __._--- 39, 764 37, 369 


Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 


stores) 52, 905 


52, 338 





Transportation, other 

train, engine, and yard_______-_-- 194 ,697 194 ,953 
Station agents... -___- one 30, 125 29, 541 

Telegraphers, telephoners, “and 
IE i ised ieieniscnlierepinnin ten 23, 746 23, 066 

Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
RN RINGS 6. a once cccocess 32, 068 34, 432 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
ib cnndidicc nodsbicsiniiin 21,477 20, 860 








Transportation (yard masters, | 








switch tenders, and hostiers)_.._ 22 520 21,834 
Transportation, train and engine | 306,133 | 312,523 
Road conductors-_.........-.---- 34, 636 35, 202 
Road brakemen and flagmen--_-_-- 69, 409 69, 753 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 50, 779 52, 782 
Road engineers and motormen. -- 41, 405 41, 660 
Road firemen and helpers.-_...... 42, 689 42, 659 


Total, all employees. 


Total earnings 


January, | December, January 
1929 1928 1928 | 929°’ 











| | 
267, 553 |$38 954,987 $38,909,010 |$39, 183. 444 
152, 245 | 21,174,452 | 21, 021, 276 | 21, 189 018 
24, 536 3, 166, 143 3, 170, 174 3, 200, 083 
31,743,591 | 31,940,795 | 32,351, 690 
2,818,080 | 3,200,959 | 2, 801. sag 


12, 372, 249 


333, 704 
37, 511 





173, 191 12, 232, 334 | 12, 874, 207 


454,981 | 61,883,093 | 59,795,225 | 62, 365, 30° 
98, 071 | 14, 805, 143 | 14, 649,997 | 15,972. 0: 
54,970 | 8,988,056 | 8,622,410] 9, 133) 3% 
99, 824 | 11,482, 658 | 11, 140, 188 | 11, 713, 054 


37,574 | 3,872,979 | 3, 583, 277 


3, 707, 626 


52,806 | 4,265,244 | 4,122,197 {| 4,343, 166 





190, 625 | 24,417,919 | 24,642,133 | 24, 469, 914 
29,466 | 4,757,963 | 4,701,504] 4, 784.475 


3, 629, 389 | 3, 646, 533 
3, 229,515 | 3, 026, 591 


23,027 | 3,733, 406 
31, 314 





2, 951, 807 
20,689 | 1,655, 763 


1, 596, 472 


l, 594, 465 





21,829 | 4,422,128 | 4,343,190 4, 363, 883 


309, 182 | 61,709,214 | 63,468,253 | 65, 854, 708 





34,878 | 8, 220,925 | 8,361,525 | 8, 655, Sss 
68, 707 | 11,814, 469 | 12,008,755 | 12, 440, O66 
52,307 | 9, 148, 164 | 9, 488, 557 | 9, 71, 328 
41, 124 | 11, 019, 304 | 11, 314, 661 | 11, 803, 9s9 
42,082 | 8,255,132 | 8,359,485 | 8 726, sox 





henweajesspingiie 1607 258 1,665,038 |1, 577, 874 223 ,130 ,932 |223 ,098 ,606 228, 588, 941 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 





HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 
State labor offices: 









PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 






Monthly period 

















it 
i 


| Per cent of change, || Per cent of change, 
December, 1928, || January to Febru- 









to January, 1929 ary, 1929 
State, and industry group ei Peers State, and industry group | 
Employ- a Employ- | . 
| ment Pay roll | ment. | Pay roll 






} 









































































































































Maryland—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | Chemieals and allied products. +2.9 +2.1 
ucts... ee E> —8.0 —11.4 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Me tals, mac hinery, and con- WOR eet. patienebnanaws +16.9 +29. 7 
ere +.3 | —2.7 || Metal products, other than 
Wood products..............- —5.0}  —11.9]| iron and steel_............- +4.0 428.9 
Furs and leather goods__---_-_-. +2. 5 | —2.0 || Tobacco products........_._-- +10. 1 +11.3 
Chemicals, oils, and paints__- —.6 | —.8 || Machinery (not including 
Printing and paper goods-___- —1.3 —2.4 transportation equipment) - +6. 5 +9.0 
Tentiles Giveedc co ocacccscuscs —.7 —6.2 Musical instruments____- Phe: —L1 —4.2 
Clothing and millinery --____- —.2 | +2.8 || Transportation equipment__-_-- +7.6 +3.0 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. —3.3 | —5.1 || Car building and repairing_-_- —.1 +6. 2 
—_—__—____|____— |] Miscellaneous... _...........-- —.8 +4.3 
All manufacturing.--__- —1.0 —3.5 
All manufacturing-__-__- +3.7 |) +12.07 
Trade, wholesale and retail__.| —10.7 —9.3 
gS ana +.2 —.9 ase 
Public utilities. _-.........-...| +.0 | +.0 Employment— 
C oal mining eeecescacoscoesces +2. 9 +8. 3 tomes apo. Se 
Building and contracting wiedeea: — 26.4 —40. 6 (1919-1923 = 100) 
Decem- | January, 
a <x ae ber, 1928 1929 
January to Feb- | Massachusetts re 
ruary, 1929 | Boots and shoes_---__.....---- 64. 4 67.3 
lowa ae ET . Bread and other bakery prod- 
aR a 104. 1 101. 7 
Food and kindred products - A i NR ont Cars and general shop con- 
TUNG a mn bee  S  aeaa  Oe | struction and repairs, steam 
Iron and steel works________-_- eg Maples wR paler hd 70. 2 70. 0 
Lumber products_.........-.. +2.2 |____..___. || Clothing, men’s and women’s- 92.1 90. 6 
Leather products. _...__.___.- 1 a a: Raat | Confectionery. ..............- 87.6 85. 1 ‘ 
Paper ptoducts, printing and ERE ig e 57.5 57.8 
publishing_____- Sh PRG en Dyeing and finishing textiles __ 105. 9 103. 6 £ 
Patent medicines, ‘chemicals, i Electrical machinery, appara- i 
and compounds. ikea ee oer: we tus, and supplies________--- 104. 2 104. 9 F 
Stone and clay produe Ri: SS 5 eaten Foundry and machine-shop rE 
Tobacco and cigars..________- —1.8 |J---------- a a 68. 1 67.4 fi 
Railway car shops___.___._.-- ca entail a 8 ES REST 109. 4 105. 8 é 
Various industries___________- tt se lng AR || Hosiery and knit goods___-_-_-_- 71.5 67.6 2 
—- ll NE ii ai ead cccncwes 108. 3 102. 7 | 
All industries__........- & 5 eases Leather, tanned, curried, and $ 
Se SSS TT IRE Raita alae 75.8 76.7 a 
Maryland Paper and wood pulp_-_--_----- 92. 2 89. 5 ee 
Printing and publishing- -_--_- 109. 1 106. 9 : 
Food mrodeucts................. +5.3 +3.1 || Rubber footwear. -___.....__-- 101.3 95.1 fe 
,  ° inh aaa ggiieiaed +4.0 +10.9 || Rubber goods, tires, and ¢ 
Iron and steel and their prod- is Ahmet bagencwe ah 82. 6 81.5 £ 
EE SE a +1.2 ell Te ee I a a oo 102. 3 100. 6 e 
Lumber and its products____- +3.3 +10.9 || Textile machinery and parts_- 50. 1 51.3 
a and its products_____- +3. 2 AS 6 || Woolen and worsted goods- - - 82. 2 78.8 
u ee +3.7 4 : - 
Paper and printing........... dong +5, 2 All industries..........- 78.9 78.1 
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Monthly period—Continued 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIE: 
STA TES—Continued 








Per cent of change, 
ber, 1928, 
to January, 1929 


Decem 






































Per cent of ch 
January to F 



































| ary, 1929 

State, andindustry group | State, and industry group 

Employ- . 
| ong Pay roll auaes Pay roll 
—— —_— oe 

New Jersey Oklahoma—C ontinued 
Food and kindred products-__- —4.6 —5.2 
Textiles and their products-_-_- +2.7 +3.0 || Printing: Job work___.......- +1.1 11 
Iron and steel and their prod- Public utilities: 

SR Se eee —4,2 —2.1 Steam-railway shops-_.--__. +.1 27 
Lumber and its products-_-_- —5.6 —8.6 Street railways-_-._...._.- —Li1 1.2 
Leather and its products_-_-_-__ +.6 +6. 0 Water, light, and power-. —2.8 8 
Tobacco products__._.......- —5.4 —11.7 || Stone, clay, and glass: 

Paper and printing__._....__- —2.0 —9.0 Brick and tile__...._.___- —1.4 4 
Chemicals and allied products_, +2.3 +3.0 Cement and plaster --_-___- —2.6 4 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Crushed stone_____._._.-- +1.1 1.4 

0 IESE I ea, ae ere —3.7 —6.9 Glass manufacture_______- —1.4 +4. 5 
Metal products other than Textiles and cleaning: 

iron and steel............--. +1.7 —2.9 Textile manufacture_____. —2.3 2.8 
Vehicles for land transporta- Laundries, etc____......-.. —10. 6 5 

a +7.9 +9.0 || Woodworking: 

EE ALLEL: —8.8 —12.8 UN —2.7 i] 
All industries._.......___ —1,2 re i Millwork, ete............. —6.4 ald 1.3 

New York All industries___.......- —1.2 2 
Stone, clay, and glass_______-- —6.1 —9. 1 nice 
Metals and machinery-_-_-__--- +1.8 —.9 
Wood manufactures._._______ —1.4 —7.3 Index numbe: 
po eather, and rubber a (1923-1925 = 10) 

Ta EO i SS BE et oabde —.5 - 2 a _ 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc__- —1Li1 —3.1 
RL Se ee +.9 +4.8 January,| Febru- 
Printing and paper goods_____ —1.9 —1.2 1929 ary, 1929 
TR, oa Sai on newebus —2.6 —3.4 
a Nw millinery ._._._- =< : % ae : —e 

ood and tobacco--_-___..._.-- =, — m ment 

Water, light, and power__-___- —1.8 —2.9 Eupley 
Pennsylvania a 
All industries______..._. —.6 2.0 tn dale 89 ek — 2 a 4 : W).4 
ransportation equipment... q 79.0 
January to Febru- Textile products___........... 96. 3 99.7 
ary, 1929 Foods and tobacco. =.----. 91.8 95.8 
tone, clay, an rod- 

Oklahoma ; aa . pete 4, p deta 82.5 R92 f 
Cottonseed-oil mills___._.___- —6.1 —10.4 || Lumber products__..________- 72.8 76.3 
Food production: Chemical products. ___.._. 97.7 97.6 

i RIE Ee inom abl +2. 6 +2.8 || Leather and rubber products_| 95. 8 6. 2 
Compecwmems..............- —15.3 —8.0 || Paper and printing_...._.___- 91.3). 91.3 
Creameries and dairies_ -- +4. 2 —4.6 - 
PR nko nemaee —.6 —3.2 All manufacturing_____- 88. 3 LT 
Ice and ice cream________- —11.6 +8. 2 — 
Meat and poultry...____- —2.8 —5. 5 | Pay roll 
Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills___.__.__- +3.9 +1.5 || Metal products..............- 92. 8 100) 
ak REE Tear ta obit +.6 —.3 || Transportation equipment. _- 62.9 84.9 
Metals and machinery: Textile products._............ 97.5 109. 6 
Auto repairs, ete_____....- +1.7 —3.9 || Foods and tobacco___.......-- 92. 8 97.2 
Machine shops and foun- Stone, clay, and glass prod- - 
ili tessa che sin noone +.2 +5. 6 ocr icine a Sestiel 74.7 79.7 
Tank construction and Lumber products_..._.._..__- 68. 8 79.8 
eR Tae Ss —7.3 —11.6 || Chemical products-_-—-_........ 100. 0 106. 3 
Oil industry: Leather and rubber products-| 97.8 101.3 
Producing and comeoey Paper and printing........_- 105. 3 106. 6 
manufacture__.......... +2. 4 +5. 5 
RS ERE IE All manufacturing.-_.._. 89. 5 | 99.0 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 
STATES—Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 








state, and industry group 


Wisconsin 


Logging 
Mining . 
Stone crushing and quarry- 
ing . 
Manufacturing: _ : 
Stone and allied indus- 


Light and power-._-..... 
Printing and ne nape 
Laundering, cleaning, and 

Chemicals 


soap, glue, 
plosives) 


(including 
and ex- 


All manufacturing 


December, 1928, 
to January, 1929 


Per cent of change, | 
| 





Employ- 


anaes Pay roll | 


| 
= 


| 
+e) 
— Ww 
CS @enwwmeooeroron 


| 
' OP 








® COmmORQIEHA 
lt+e eg 


+ 


| 
~ 
i) 








| 
- 
~~ 


| 
| 


State, and industry group 


Wisconsin—Continued 
Manual—Continued 


Construction: 
Re ee 
Highwa 
Railroa 

Marine, dredging, sewer dig- 

a 

Communication: 
Steam railways_._________- 
Electric railways 
Express, telephone, and 

telegraph 

Wholesale trade. 


Nonmanual 


Manufacturing, mines, and 
quarries. 
Construction 


Wholesale trade 

Retail trade—sales force only - 

Miscellaneous professional 
oo, an eR” SS laa 


| Hotels and restaurants______- 


Per cent of change, 
December, 1928, 
to January, 1929 








Employ- 


ment Pay roll 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 
STAT ES—Continued 


Yearly 





period 





wy 





Per cent of change, 


January, 1928, to | 
January, 1929 
State, and industry group 
































} 
Employ- 
ar” Pay roll 
California 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 

TE ust ninusiehcanin- ales albenainty tke —0.9 —6.4 
Metals, machinery, and con- 

a Sel SNe +15. 1 +16. 2 
Wood manufactures __-___----- —2.8 —2.9 
Leather and rubber goods__--. +28.8 +25. 2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete___ +26. 7 +28. 1 | 
Printing and paper goods_-_-_-- +3.8 +3.0 
ids oo ak oo nome wiles line +.1 +2.1 
Clothing, millinery, and laun- 

fe SEU i SMES —1.0 | +.9 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco. +15.3 +11.3 
Water, light, and power_____- —6.4 —3.1 
Miscellaneous --.-............-- +3. 2 | —7.3 

All industries__._....._- +10.0| +10.4 
| Employment— 
index numbers 
(1919-1923 = 100) 
| January, | January, 
| 1928 1929 
Massachusetts 
eS a 68.9 67.3 
Bread and other bakery prod- 

SN Gite onadcneceusete 98.1 | 101.7 
Cars and general shop con- 

struction and repairs, steam | 

RPE a a Dan 75.1 70.0 | 
Clothing, men’s and women’s_ 92.7 90. 6 
Confectiomery.............<.- 80. 3 85. 1 
ee a ie EES are 65.3 57.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles __ 102.9 103. 6 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies -~ ------- 103. 7 104.9 
Foundry and machine-shop 

py ea ee 64.8 67.4 
PU iii a cnnknn cede 106. 1 105.8 
Hosiery and knit goods--_____- 88. 6 67.6 
nb ae 5b eentwinincnn 102. 2 102.7 
Leather, tanned, curried, and 

CO ee eee 87.8 76.7 
Paper and wood pulp______--- 92. 6 89.5 
Printing and publishing ------ 103. 6 106.9 | 
Rubber footwear __-..._....-- 108. 0 95. 1 
Rubber goods, tires, and tubes 97.2 81.5 
freee st 115. 5 100. 6 | 
Textile machinery and parts_. 62.1 51.3 
Woolen and worsted goods____ 86. 2 78.8 | 

| 
All industries__......... 82.3 78.1 














ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 

State, and industry group 


New York 
Stone, clay, and glass 
Metals and machinery 


| Wood manufactures _-_.- 
Furs, leather, 


and rubber 





em ple el gt A aes 


_ a, and Eee 
| Clothing and millinery 
Food and tobacco_- 





Water, light, and power 


| 


Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills 
Food production: 
a ee 
ES eens 
Creameries and dairies__ 
. aia 
Ice and ice cream ___ 
Meat and poultry 
Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills 
j Sruelters TSS 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc___...._-- 
Machine shops and found- 
ae EE pe oe a ‘ 
Tank construction and 
erection 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline 
} manufacture 


| cc cmewn 

| Printing: Job work 

Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops_____- 


i Street railways __....__- 


Water, light, and power. - 
| Stone, clay, and glass: 
. 2” 5. eee 
Cement and plaster 
Crushed stone__._.__..__- 
Glass manufacture......_- 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture 
Laundries, etc 
Woodworking: 
Sawmills 


| 
| 





| gn 
| ~~, 


Printing and paper goods__-_-! 


All industries__._._____- | 


Per cent of | 
January, | 
January, 1929 


\E mploy- 
| ment 








—0. 
+10. : 
—32. 


hoe 





=f. 
aw. 
=§ 
| +2.7 
—10.3 
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Per cent of change, 
January, 1928, to 










































































: January, 1929 
state, and industry group || State, and industry group 
Febru- Febru- | Employ- Pay 
ary, 1928 | ary, 1929 | ment roll 
> 
Employment | Wisconsin—Continued 
Pennsylvania Manual—Continued 
nial 
Metal products. Risch ened 82.9 90.4 || Manufacturing: : 
T vnsportation equipment --_| 79.1 79.0 || Stone and allied industries; —54.0 —58. 4 
Textile products.__........... 105. 2 99.7 || Metal ~ +--+ -------------- +12.2 +16. 6 
Foods and tobecco-- 89. 9 95. 8 || Were ...............-.2-.-- +5. 2 | +4.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products 76. 6 82.5 || Rubber ..................- +44) +185 
Lumber products.._....____-- 71.3 76.3 || Leather - --..............- —1.5 | —7.0 
Chemical products. ........-- 95. 3 97.6 || Paper --..-.-.-.-..---.--- —.1 +47 
Leather and rubber products... ‘101.7 96. 2 || oe ~----------------- “az omit 
) intin sae 96. 0 91.31) Feeds. -....--...-..-..... - 4 
pe | Light and power_______ +7.0| +209 
All manufaeturing_____- 87.8 91.7 Printing and publishing _. +4.2 +3.7 
Laundering, cleaning, and 
dyeing_____- +5.9 +10. 2 
Pay roll Chemical (including soap, 
: glue, and explosives) ____ —16.8 —17.6 
Metal products........-...--- 89. 8 100. 6 |) All manufacturing______ 4.3 | 8.1 
Tree equipment __ -| 76. 1 | A. 9 |! B + + 
Textile products__........-.-- | 114. 9 . 6 || Construction: 
Foods and tobacco. 89. 7 97.2 || Ro aE aa wt —13.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products 74.3 | 79. 7 ORE +19.1 | +15. 1 
L —_e —— 73.8 | 79.8 RENEE MES .0 | +2.2 
Chemi ong fsa, aah nd tecab 105. 2 | 106. 3 Marine, dredging, sewer / 
Leather and rubber products... 104, 7 | 101. 3 Aaa train a E +9, 2 | —39.4 
Paper and printing - én tins | 108. 4 106. 6 Communication: 
Steam railways__________- 1.9 —4.8 
All manufacturing-_-___| 91.0 99.0 Electric at on ia ss oe” wae s 1 —2.7 
Express, telephone, and 
Per cent of change, | wholesale trades) 7° 3| 138 
J rene my to Hotels and restaurants... a fs eee 
Nonmanual 
Employ-| pay roll | 
ment Manufacturing, mines, and 
é BR SE ae ee Ba +o0 
_ "Aten —4. —65. 
Wisconsin Communication._....._______ +8.4 46.8 
Manne! Wholesale trade____._._______ +5. 4 11.9 
Retail trade—sales foree onty_- +1.6 —1.7 
Fa se ee +16. 0 —10.1.|} Miscellaneous professional 
Me —42.4 —24.4 ee. de one 7.9 +6.7 
Stone crushing and quarrying - —43. 3 —39.9 || Hotels and restaurants________ |} 15.9 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
selling prices! received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 


retail dealers. 


Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food February 
15, 1928, and January 15, and February 15, 1929, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of round steak was 38.9 cents on February 
15, 1928; 42.6 cents on January 15, 1929; and 42.2 cents on February 


15, 1929. 


and a decrease of 1 per cent in the month. 

-The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
1.9 per cent February 15, 1929, as compared with February 15, 1925, 
and a decrease of 0.1 per cent February 15, 1929, as compared with 


January 15, 1929. 


1929, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1928 


COMPARED WITH JANUARY 1), 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent or over are given in whole numbers] 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 455, 1929, 








Article 


Unit 
? 


Average retail price on— 


Per cent of increase 


These figures show an increase of 8 per cent in the year 








(+) or decrease 
(—) Feb. 15, 1929, 


compared with 





Feb. 15, 
1928 


Jan. 15, 
1929 


Feb. 15, 
1 












Sirloin steak 





eae een 
ee ee 
ee er 


Lar 
Vegetable lard substitute_.._.._.___- 
Eggs, strictly fresh asscanstite o <kablaiiis itie-aedaaia 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau pu 
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tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1928 1929 
+7 —1 
+8 — 
+7 —1 
+12 —| 
+16 —1 
+12 +2 
—2 —1 
5 —0. 
7 +1 
+7 +1 
—10 —!1 
0 0 
=f 0 
+4 +1 
0 0 
+1 - 
—t 0 
+14 —s 
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Ticte L-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
oP INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1929, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 
129, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1928—Continued 




















me _ of pom 
_ tail pri ae or decrease 
verage retail price on () Feb. 15, 1928, 
Article Unit aS 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 
Cents Cents Cents 
Bread..caccadssuinn id ivbivbewkbecnauia Peund.....6.< 9.2 9.0 9.0 —2 0 
FOUL . . 2iianiee nadie scnkveneclnmpaaivy tinal edna déuins 5.3 5.1 5.1 —4 0 
Cort Mises sticennbiawnantetacls fae" _ Ree 5.2 5.3 5.3 +2 0 
Rolled GAR Mic ncedenibeiiets poiddugbtlinote | ee Se 9.0 8.9 8.9 —1 0 
Corn fisRO8- 122... Scent ene ep enneeeese | 8-oz. package-- 9.7 9.5 9.5 —2 0 
Wheat GR eianie 2 --5cc cc csionccs 28-0z. package_ 25. 6 25. 5 25. 5 —0,4 0 
vee. fee Re ee ee BS ET? 20. 0 19.7 19. 6 —2 —1 
Rios. . sdinbuadieeadinsee. J. cc aaienense NS diglate Gilt 10. 2 9.8 9.8 —4 0 
Beats, Meier Ge edessee ck ce peede cus ‘eee Sa ge 10. 1 13. 2 13.8 +37 +5 
POtaletRs wacntes catccncticovcccosccce lobes OO. 3.0 2.3 2.3 —23 0 
Oniont....cwiiieenaam pS hc ee | Waaey rea eee 5.2 7.6 8.2 +58 +8 
Cab bettas. des < stainesacceate aes QDs a 4.5 5.8 6.0 +33 +3 
Beans, Wit a. 2005525502. 5- tic RG Peas. uc. 11.3 11.7 11.8 +4 +1 
Corn, GH aiietel a beg ec sentgcne eer reer 15.8 16.0 15.9 +1 —1 
Pens, GHieate: ba ciet ce ckenna | va QRS sk 16.8 16.8 16.7 -—1 1 
Tomatoes, Gammed.................... are | eee 11.8 12,4 12.7 +45 +2 
Sugai. cistbaaais ose cde ashenitinien Pound >.<... 7.1 6.7 6.6 —7 —1 
TOR... cdaen ab bebo db conten wane jae de eet Saati 77.3 77.6 77.6 +0. 4 0 
Collet cents sebintittthtenctnen den i a Ss ees. 48. 6 49.5 49.5 +2 0 
Prep ii ihie  eeeincienecascbinnn | MRS | a aR a Pei 13. 6 14,2 14,2 +4 0 
pS SO a, Se Oe bit a ae 13. 6 11.7 11.6 —15 —4 
BantG billie cacbiéresecéene din cue gee 34.8 33.9 33. 3 —4 -2 
Oremid ie ta elated de dctlinennan — isi ce tnwnd 51.0 46. 4 43.6 —15 —6 
Weighted food index. ___......._-..- IGT Ggeema en (Drees eo Se Eres +1.9 —0. 1 




















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on February 15, 1913, and on February 15 of each 
year from 1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in Febru- 
ary of each of these specified years, compared with February, 1913. 
For example, the retail price per pound of sirloin steak was 23.9 
cents in February, 1913; 37.1 cents in February, 1923; 38.7 cents in 
February, 1924; 38.5 in February, 1925; 40.6 cents in February, 1926; 
40.9 cents in February, 1927; 44.8 cents in February, 1928; and 47.8 
cents in February, 1929. 

As compared with February, 1913, these figures show increases of 
55 per cent in February, 1923; 62 per cent in February, 1924; 61 per 
cent in February, 1925; 70 per cent in February, 1926; 71 per cent 
in February, 1927; 87 per cent in February, 1928; and 100 per cent 
in February, 1929. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 59.4 per cent in February, 1929, as compared with February, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE FEBRUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED Wi7ty 











































































































FEBRUARY 15, 1913 of | 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] iro 
art 
; 
Per cent of increase Feb. 15 of cach 
Average retail price on Feb. 15— specified year compared with | ay cel 
15, 1913 ; 
Article 
! ~ ) 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | i999 pt 
— Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts2| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. TA 
Sirloin steak__pound_-} 23.9) 37.1) 38.7| 38. 5} 40.6) 40.9) 44.8) 47.8) 55 | 62 | 61 | 70 | 71 7 4100 
Round steak....do_.__} 20. 6| 31. 5} 33. 0) 32.7) 34.8) 35. 4) 38.9) 42.2) 53 60 | 59 | 6 72 89 1105 
Rib roast____...do____j] 18.8) 27.5) 28.3) 28 4. 29.3) 30.4) 23. 14 35.4) 46 51 él 56 62 76 | 8&8 
Chuck roast__...do____j 14.9} 19.5) 20.4) 20.4) 22.1) 22.7) 25.7] 28.7) 31 | 37 | 37 | 48 | 52 | 72 | 93 
Plate beef___.._- do_.__} 11.3) 12.8) 13.3) 13.2) 14.6) 14.9) 17. “1 13 18 7 |_D@}2z2 55 | 80 aoe 
Pork chops____-- do___.| 18.9) 28.7| 26.7| 30.3) 36.3) 35.9) 29.5) 33.0) 52 41 60 92 90 | 56 7 
Bacon sliced.__.do_.__| 25. 5) 39.4) 36.6) 40. 6) 48.9) 48.5) 43.7) 42.7) 55 44 59 | 92 YO 7i 67 
Ham, sliced____- do_...| 25.4) 45.0) 44.4) 48.1) 53.6) 56.7) 51.2) 53.7; 77 | 75 | 89 111 (12 (102 |i) 
Lamb, leg of._..do____| 18. 5) 36.0) 35.7) 38.3) 38. 4) 37.3) 37.5) 40.3) 95 | 93 (107 108 (102 (103 [11x o_ 
are do____| 20.7) 35. 5} 35. 1| 36.1) 38.9) 38.5) 37.2) 39.7) 71 70 74 88 | 8 80 | 92 
Salmon, canned, red e 19 
SRAESTRERRS pound__|_____| 31.3} 31. 2| 31.4 37.6) 33.2) 35.4) 3L7)--} | 19 
Milk, fresh____.quart__| 8.9) 13.7) 14.0) 13.9) 14.2) 14.1) 14.3) 14.3] 54 | 57 | 56 58 | 61 | 61 19 
Milk, evaporated | 19 
haste K. i6-en. con...i.....| HA 72.1) 1S 11.6 1.4 1.6 i. &...) 1 7 if 
Butter_______- pound__| 41.2) 57.7) 60. 2| 50.6) 54.5) 58.8) 56.3) 58.5) 40 23 +32 | 43 137 | 42 it 
Oleomargarine (all If 
butter substitutes) IS 
Ae sl dee pound__|_____| 27.8} 29.8) 30, 2} 31.2) 20.6 =< EE Ge Se Ca GS I 
Cheese _____....do__..| 22. 2| 37. 5| 37.2) 36.4) 37. 5| 37.6, 39.2) 38.2) 69 | 68 | 64 | 69 | 69 | 77 | 7: 1 
SR ae do___.| 15.4] 17.4) 18.0) 22 8 22.2) 19.6) 18.3) 18.4) 13 | 17 | 48 | 44 | 27 9 119 1 
Vegetable lard substi- 1 
ME OE a ae 22.4) 24.5) 25. 8) 25. 6) 25.2) 24.9) 24.7). SG EP. CNR Sle [ae 2 1 
Eggs, strietly fresh . 1 
coe a KS dozen__| 31.5) 46.2) 49.8 53.4) 43.8) 44.2) 43.1) 49.3) 47 70 | 39 | 40 | 37 | % 1 
| eee pound._j; 5.6) 8&7 8.7) 9.5 9.4 94) 92 90) 55 55 7 68 64 61 
OS ESS do._..| 3.3) 49) 46) 64) 6.3) 5.6 5.3] 5 1) 48 39 4 91 70 61 55 
Corn meal____-- do-...| 29 40 44) 55) 52) 51) 52) 53) 38 90 | 79 | 7% 179 | x3 
Rolled oats__..-_ (ES Ee  * me > Seo a coe ee) eS ee Ree ae Pee ee ee 
Corn flakes 
RP Sos. poco. .\.....1- BG OP She Bee eee: Oe en ho ree he cslectcchosen-].----]....- 
Wheat 
rae. 28-02. package__|_....] 24.8) 24.3) 24.6) 25.4) 25.4) 25. 6) 25.5)... ) 
Macaroni____- pound _|_.__- 19.8} 19.6) 20.3! 20.3) 20.1) 20.0) 19.6).__.__).__.__ a 
pS Ses do_....}| 86) 2% 9.8) 10.8) 1.6) 10.8 102) 9.38) 9 14 26 19 14 
Beans, navy_-_..do._._!_._.- oe hl a le eS See See Ree eee eee 
' Potatoes......... 4o....| L&® 2h 28 26 5.7 3.8 3.0) 2.3| 40 | 87 | 73 280 153 |100 3 
Onions__.______- "ers BEST: 5.3] 60 63) 59 57 5.2 | Tet Sea wdc en? ov oe ie 
Cabbage.____.-- | | SE 4.7) 5.4 5: 64 4 4.5) *6.0)____- EES ey, ee Eee ae a 
ate ERR No. 2 can__|..._.j 13.1) 12.9) 12.6 a SS a SS ek Se ee ee 
Corn, canned__.do____}_._.- Re & 2 & & be t pt & 5 See ee Oe Se ee ee 
eas, canned ____.do____|_____j 17. 4] 17. 9| 18.5| 17. 7| 17.1) 16.8) 16. 7).___.|__..-j_.__- PE AES a... 
Tomatoes, canned 
RS DST el iat Fc pound..i.....1 28 328 iS IS US a Be ei oh .---]....- 
Sugar, granulated 
inscticianlalitadiaal pound..| 5.5) & 7 10.3) 7.7) 6.7 7.5) 7.11 66) 58 | 87 | 40 | 2 | 3 | 29 { 2 
. ES Ee ee ts do._._| 54.3) 68.9) 70.8 74.8] 76.1) 77.4) 77.3) 77.6| 27 | 30 | 38 | 40 | 43 | 42 | 43 
oS eae do__._| 20.8) 37. 5) 38.8) 52.1) 51.3) 49.9) 48.6) 49.5) 26 | 30 | 75 | 72 | 67 | 63 | 66 
Pa te ee 19.9 17.8 17.1; 17.2 15.8) 13.6) 14.2)... J. oS Ss ae 
| Re Ss eens 18.7} 15.8) 14.6) 14.5) 144) 13.6) 11.6)_.__./____- et ke ee 6 Ce Se 
Bananas_.....- NS aeeees 36. 9| 38.1) 36.8) 35.7| 34.7) 34.8) 33.3)_.___/_.__- ig RY Sees Se ae 
Oranges__.......do..__|____.j 47. 1j 39.5) 44.7 ust, 47.0 &.@ 43:6... 4... a” Oe ee Te 
All articles combined 1_ , wa] 2) ca. 61.1 56. 5) 59.4 
1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 


family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: 
Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of {ood commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years 
from 1913 to 1928, and by months for 1927, 1928, and 1929. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TaBsLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO FEBRUARY, 1929 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 
































| 
| Dairy Dairy 
Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- 
| ucts ucts 
_— —— | 
1913: Average for year..._.| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 || 1927: Average for year— 
1914: Average for year..._| 106.7 | 103. 4 97.1 Continued. 
1915: Average for year_._.; 121.6 | 99.6 96. 1 September. -_-_._..... 170.6 | 173.0 146.6 
1916: Average for year__._.| 126.8 108. 2 103. 2 ee a ee 170. 5 173. 7 149. 4 
1917: Average for year____| 186.5 137.0 127.6 November--_-__..-.-- 169.8 | 169.9 150. 2 
1918: Average for year__- | 194.3 | 172.8 153. 4 December___.....--.- 168. 6 168. 1 152, 8 
1919: Average for year....| 198.0 | 184.2 176. 6 
1920: Average for year____| 232.1 | 185.7 185.1 || 1928: Average for year___.| 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 
1921: Average for year_.._| 179.8 | 158.1 149. 5 ES aC 168.0 | 168.3 152. 2 
1922: Average for year...._| 159.3 150. 3 135. 9 «eR 168.0 | 167.8 150. 7 
1923: Average for year... 156.9 149.0 147.6 De. 5..k 166. 8 167. 1 150.7 
1924: Average for year...._ 160.4 150.2 142.8 Sc RO Fo et 167.2 | 170.3 147.8 
1925: Average for year..... 176.2| 163.0 147. 1 Paseo 168.3 | 175.4] 147.3 
1926: Average for year._..| 175.5 | 171.3 145. 5 SAE TERE ee 169.8 | 177.7 146. 1 
1927: Average for year__._._| 170.7 | 169.9 148. 7 OSS REE a ERE 169. 3 184. 4 147.1 
JOM Ti eckebicckinnsi | 172.8) 168.1 151.4 DE. -. sccusiasee 168. 2 189. 5 148.3 
February.........-..| 172.7 167.6 151.8 September _-_________- 166.7 | 195.8 151.2 
J ae See | 172.1 |. 168.5 152. 2 i” 5 a epee 165. 9 188. 9 151. 1 
PO aS See | 171.7 | 170. 6 150. 8 November. ..__.....- 165.3 184.9 152.5 
A , 171.6 | 170.7 145. 3 December_........... 164.2 | 179.1 153. 5 
} ee ee | 170.7} 168.3 143.7 || 1929: 
pi. ot ih a ae as | 170.6) 169.3 143.9 : SARE ae 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 
pi eae TS | 171.2 | 171.0 144, 5 February.....-....-- 164. 1 180. 3 152. 6 





Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1928,? and by months for 1928 through February, 1929. These 
index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 
and are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity 
for each month and each year by the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, 
the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which 
means that the average money price for the year 1928 was 88.2 per 
cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As 
compared with the relative price, 167.7 in 1927, the figures for 1928 
— an increase of 201% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49. 
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according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the num); 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so con- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 154.6 fo; 
January, 1929, and 154.4 for February, 1929. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
[1913 = 100] 





(See March, 
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The curve shown in the accompanying chart pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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TaBLeE 4.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1928 THROUGH FEBRUARY, 1929 
























































bi a | icot | ches |Bacon| Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter Cheese 
} a 

Os oi fF 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0)! 100.0 100.0)! 100.0 
a a 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 198.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0) 188.2 
BIS 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2} 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0} 135.0) 153.9 
(RRS 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 257.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1) 148.9 
li ill’ 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167.0 
ESB ETT 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0) 159.7 
iin 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 166.1 
PASTEL: 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6| 165.6 
AOE RE EE 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2{ 170.1 
hides RR 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 174.2 
1928: January. 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9| 177.4 
February -_- 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0! 177.4 
Mareh.___- 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7! 174.6 | 159.6 : 174.2 
Apri pnt ee 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4 172.9 
eee 181.5 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 172. 4 
ai 186. 6 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 | 157.3 172. 4 
July _______| 195.7 | 106.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4 173.3 
August____| 200.8 | 202.2 | 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 173.8 
September _| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0 | 168.1 | 208.2 177.9 | 159.6 175.1 
ber____| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 150.6 175.6 
November.| 193.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0-| 164.8 | 208.0 | 178.4 | 160.7 174. 2 
December__} 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0 | 160.4 | 1985 | 177.9 | 160.7 174. 2 
1929: January__| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0 | 160.7 173.8 
Fe _._| 188.2 | 189.2 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 } 157.1 | 1582 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 169.7 172.9 


















1929: January 
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nip 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
, YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1928 THROUGH FEBRUARY, 1929— 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food’ in February, 1929, compared. with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in February, 1928, and January, 1929. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 
i-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913.. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail = secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 


T, BLE 6—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FEBRUARY, 1929 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1929, FEBRUARY, 1928, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
























































Percentage increase | Percent- Percentage increase | Percent- 
February, 1929, age February, 1929, age 
compared with— | decrease compared with— | decrease 
February, February, 
City 1929, Oity 1929, 
compared com 
1913 February, with 1913 February,| with 
1928 January, 1928 January, 
1929 1929 
| 
A tlantRe suiiiniosnexa 59. 6 3.1 1.1 || Minneapolis. --.-._.- 55.9 3.8 21.3 
Baltimore_.....-.-- | 57.5 10.3 Sie ee See 10.4 1.4 
Birmingham... 59. 9 2.2 0.7 |} Newark _......---- 47.8 10.7 11 
BostOMus whe oks dé 55. 4 0.1 20.1 || New Haven____---- 54.9 10.3 0.8 
Brite onantnaeien sane 10.4 1.0 || New Orleans-__---_-- 54.7 3.4 0.2 
Buffeiiniiecusens. | 59. 6 2.2 20.3 || New York_.--._---- 56. 6 10.6 0.8 
Buttesiseetetesacul.<.<...--- 1.8 ee ee eee 0.3 0.6 
Charleston, 8. C.-__! 56. 0 2.1 0.7 |} Omaha....-------- 49.1 3.8 20.2 
Chica@@iisecs-s<<4- 65. 2 2.0 Lk |. PR eee Aeprrpeereee 3.4 20.3 
Cincinnati......... 59.8 4.9 20.8 || Philadelphia-__---_-- 55.5 iLi 0.3 
Cleveland_.......-. | 52.0 1.7 20.8 || Pittsburgh_-__------ 58.4 3.3 0.2 
Colma dteiencdpadcteuan 4.5 20.4 || Portland, Me-_-_.__-|......-_-- 11,2 0.9 
Dall aes ict. 56. 0 3. 2 20.1 || Portland, Oreg____- 41.4 2.4 20.2 
Detiv@fcso3.52.%..- 38.7 3.1 20.4 || Providence-_------- 53.7 10.3 1.4 
DeteGitiasie on... 60. 7 2.8 0.3 || Richmond ---___---- e 61.6 0.9 2L1 
Fall River......... 51.5 10.7 1.8 8 Ree oo. ak. ...20e..- 0.7 20.1 
if SE 2 Se 3.6 0.1 || St. Louwis_._...----- 57.9 2.4 0.1 
Indianapolis. -.-._.- 53. 4 5.8 4 2.3 %. Pee ee 2.7 71.5 
Jacksonville____...- 40. 6 0.0 1.5 || Salt Lake City_-_-_-_- 33. 0 2.9 0.2 
Kansas City...._.. 53. 8 4.9 20.7 || San Francisco__--_-- 49. 8 1.6 17 
Little Reck....._-- 52.0 6.0 Lap f .. | MNSEARES «See 2.3 20.1 
Los Angeles__._..-- 42.4 3.5 1.5 |} Scranton_._..-...-- 61.4 0.2 0.1 
Louisville. _.......- 56. 7 4.3 21.6 . SS Se 46.7 3.2 0.0 
Manchester ._...._- 51.1 0.1 0.9 || Spring-ield, Ml-_----|.......--- 2.8 20.1 
Memphis. ......... 49.8 5.3 0.3 || Washi Mc shia 61.4 12 0.4 
Milwaukee._....... 57.2 3. 2 20.8 
1 Decrease. ? Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
February 99.1 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 38 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is pare ee 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be include 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Bi ham, Charleston, 
S. C., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 





* For list of articles see note 1, p. 190. 


‘ The consumption used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The gasemation which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review March, 1927, p. 26. 
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Indianapolis, Jaeksonville, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchesic,, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peorta, Philadelphia, Pittsbury ‘h, 
Portland; Me., Portland, Oreg.., Providence, Richmond, Roches ier. 


St. Paul, ‘Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, and Springfic ld, 
Til. 


_ 





Retail Prices of Coal in the United States“ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

February 15, 1928, and January 15 and February 15, 1929, 

for the United States and for each of the cities from which retail 

food prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal deliv- 

ered to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in 
cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON PEBRU ARY 15, 1928, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 1h, 1929 





















































1928 1929 1928 1928 
City, and kind of eoal Feb. | Jan. | Feb. City, and kind of coal Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
15 15 15 15 15 | 15 
United States: , Chieago, 

Pennsytvania anthracite— ~~ ad anthracite— 

Stove— SO aaa $16. 95 ae. 80 $16. 9 
Average price_._......- 15. 44 |$15. 38 40 CIR is nn ch dndlionnce 16.46 | 16.45 | 16.45 
Index (1913= 100)__..._-| 199.9 | 19% 1 | 1983 Bitumineus— 

Chestnut— + sizes— . 

Average price__.-.....- $15. 09 \$15. 06 o7 igh volatile__......... 8.66} &20 | & 2 
Index (2913= 10@)__._..- 190.6 | 190.3 | FOM4 Low volatile. _......._- 11.85 | 1.86 | 11.88 

Bituminous— Run of mine— 

Average price..__.......- $9. 283 | $9.08 | $9.07 Low volatile.._.......- 8.25 | &25 |) 825 

Index (1913=100)_.......- 170.8 | 167.2 | 166.9 | Cimeinnati, Ohio: 

Bituminous— 
Atlanta, Ga.: Pre sizes— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| $7.92 | $7.97 | $8.06 igh volatile. ........- 6.50} 554) 5.61 
Baltimore, Md.: Low volatile._.._.....- 7.85 | 7.7} 7.23 

Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— land, Ohi 
Stove__._.._-.......-....- 116. 00 |! 16. 00 } 16. 00 mg ee ang anthracite— 

Fe anne ge wanna 115,25 |'15. 50 |115. 50 OE aa ace ae 1.15 |} 35.38 | 15.30 
ituminous, run of mine— Fi Ses NE RE 14.97 | 14.92 
High volstile.__....._...- gi| soo} 7.93) pitueet- stalin | 

Birmingham, Ala.: Pre sizes— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.; 7.67 | 7.66 | 7.67 heh eclatile SAY oar nae 7.75 | 7.43 7.30 

gi Low velatile___.......- 9.21 | 10.038 | 10. 00 
Stove. BEERS Pe eee i. = - - m 4 Se oe Ohio: 
ae SE aS 6. 
: Fume aes 

Pe euate custesiied— High volatile__ bij. 691} 600) 5.91 

— _ Low xen &38| 8.06| 8 00 
be ME STIS TE EOE RTE Se 14.88 | 15.00 | 14. 88 

ape mae 14. 88 | 15.00 | 14.98 || Dallas, Tex.- 

Buffalo, N. Y.: ; ant 15.50 | 1% 50 | 15.73 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Tn poo ne enone me nero cee j~ 
hil i ill A ted 14.03 | 14.02 | 14.02 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 12.70 | 13, 17% 13.1' 
TTR TET ES 13. 63 | 13.53 | 13.53 § Denver, Calo.: 

Oihinntooes, ninous, prepared isos! 10,90 | 10.00 | 10.95} Permecest and 2imined..| 16.60} 36.00 | 16 
sizes_| 10. 19. 10 urnace, - . . 00 
Charleston, S. C.: L RSE Stove, 3 and 5 mixed-....| 16.00 | 16.00 | 16. 0 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.00 | 9.67 | 9.67 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10.47 | 10.52 | 10.°! 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


ee ee ES res eran cnt ened Se Oe ies Sek epee iene: 
of the Labor Review une, 1920, these prices have secured ahd published monthly. 
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«RAGE. RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1928, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1929—Continued 








‘ity, and kind of coal 








Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 


Bituminous— 

a sizes— 
High volatile.......... 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile__.......- 

Fall River, Mass.: 

P ennsylvania anthracite— 


Chi bscccsscusces 
Houston, Tex.: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes. 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile_......... 
Low volatile_........- 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile. .......... 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous, parepaces sizes 
Kansas City, ! 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Stove No. 4 


Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 


Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
iE aw sw cnn 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _ 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes _ 


Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous, prepared 
sizes— 
High volatile_..........- 
Low volatile___......._. 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Me iteemale noma red 
it nous. pa sizes 
Milwaukee, Wis: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee ae 
ge A eS AE Ea 
Bituminous, 

sizes— 
High volatile_..........- 
Low volatile___......... 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TE 
Bituminous, prepared 


sizes— 
High volatile_..........- 
Low volatile 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous, Prepared sizes 
Newark, N 
Nenaeiienie anthracite— 
oe 
3” Sa 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


1 Per ton of 2 
? The a ~ 


delivered 
































| 1928 1929 1 1928 1929 
| 
City, and kind of coal 
Feb. | Jan, | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
-|$16. 00 |$16. 00 |$16. 00 Wisin cetubndecitintinn $14.75 |$14. 79 |$14. 75 
-| 15.50 | 15.50 | 15. 50 AI o dnc nbecieineinies 14, 42 | 14.33 | 14.25 
Norfolk, Va. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
-| 854] 8.33 | 8.30 hshs.s ibbtibbinincwenes 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
-| 10.19 | 10.33 | 10.19 oie ea aeaiaieieliee 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Bituminous— 
-| 800; 8.00] 7.75 Prepared sizes— 
High volatile_.........- 7.88 | 7.88] 7.88 
Low volatile___.._____- 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.50 
-| 16.75 | 16:50 | 16.50 Run of mine— 
-| 16,25 | 16.25 | 16. 25 Low volatile___......_- 7.17 | 7.00} 7.00 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
12.60 | 13.20 | 13. 20 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.16 | 9.50) 9.50 
Peoria, IIl.: 
Bituminous, neeeet sizes_| 6.94) 6.90] 6.88 
Philadelphia, 
-| 6.53] 6.28 | 6,24 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
-| 900] 9.04 9. 00 SEE s eR eae 114,93 | 14. 67 |! 14.96 
ie mane 114,43 |114. 11 |! 14.50 
-| 7.25 | 7.00 | 7.00 || Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
-| 14.00 | 12.00 | 12.00 i caine cn diclete 14.88 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.51] 5.25] 5.25 
Portland, Me.: 
-| 14.10 | 12.60 | 12.60 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
.| 15.33 | 14.33 | 14.33 PE, Libctpanidcddesron 16. 80 | 16.80 | 16.80 
| 7.54] 7.33 | 7.30 2 eo 16. 80 | 16.80 | 16.80 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.21 | 13.07 | 13.01 
_| 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 || Providence, R. L.: 
10.60 | 10.25 | 10.25 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OS Sea ee 216.25 |? 16. 00 |? 16.00 
16.50 | 16.25 | 16.25 oa ena an 216. 00 |? 16.00 |? 16.00 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SSRs ORES Ree ory ee 15. 67 | 15.00 | 15.00 
-| 7.14] 7.16] 7.16 Chestnut <6 2.3302 eden 15. 67 | 15.00 | 15.00 
-| 950) 975 | 9.75 Bituminous— 
Pre si 
High volatile._.......-- 9.13 | 838] 825 
-| 17.50 | 17.25 | 17.25 Low volatile___....---- 10.32 | 9.83 | 9.83 
-| 17.25 | 17.00 | 17.00 Run of mine— 
Low volatile___......_- 8.00} 7.50} 7.50 
.| 832] 7.37 | ‘7.39 || Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsy Ivania anthracite— 
WU: Bases bi bb caisia.,- 14.60 | 14.75 | 14.75 
_| 16.65 | 16.30 | 16.30 8 EOE Se 14.15 | 14.25 | 14.25 
-| 16.20 | 15.90 | 15.90 || St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
> BL, « necengiins<cngacsinn 16. 90 | 16.75 | 16.80 
-| 800) 7.80) 7.80 EROS 16.45 | 16.45 | 16.50 
-| 11.12 | 11.08 | 11. 08 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.02 | 6.40| 6.43 
“ hea esti 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
ret 4h RGR ea 18.15 | 18.30 | 18.30 
7._ " . CS io Saenstese. = 17.70 | 17.90 | 17.99 
ha” hil prepared 
-| 10.92 | 10.90 | 10.90 - 
High volatile__.......--.-.- 10.71 | 10.68 | 10. 
-| 13.75 | 13.50 | 13.50 Low volatile___-..--.---- 13.75 | 13.50 | 13. 
vi Salt Lake City, Utah: 
a ey oe Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed-_} 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ____- 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
“| 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.36 | 7.86 | 7.92 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
_| 15.10 | 14.90 | 14.90 Cerillos egg. ....-....-.-- 26. 50 | 26.00 | 26.00 
.| 15.10 | 14.90 | 14.90 Colorado anthracite— 
| GIRS ac: ee 25.75 | 25.50 | 25.50 
11.29 | 11.29 | 11.21 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 17.25 | 16.75 | 16.75 


[897] 


yoy oe price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS 


FOR HOUSEH®) |p 
USE, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1928, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 


15, 1929—Continued 








1928 1929 





1928 





City, and kind of coal 





City, and kind of coal 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 


Feb. | Jan. F ’ 
15 15 15 ‘ 15 15 15 





Savannah, Ga.: 




















Washington, D. C..: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _|* 11. 13 |* 10. 53 {* 10.24 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Scranton, Pa.: SR ee 115.51 (915. 63 [1 15.63 
Pennsylvania anthracite— a See 115, O1 815.13 15,13 
Rai ie os! 10.75 | 10.53 | 10.53 Bituminous— 
SU aE peck 10.50 | 10.33 | 10.33 P sizes— 
Seattle, Wash.: High volatile___.___.__- 18.75 118.75 | 18.75 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.12 | 10.48 | 10.48 Low volatile___.......- 110.75 P11. 42 |) 1149 
Springfield, I1.: Run of mine— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4 44 4.24) 4.24 ee | 17.88 117.63 | 17,63 











1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


3 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ten is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. 


Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


S her principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, to a 
common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries shown 
in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers Bors 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto, as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 

included on successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 






















































































COUNTRIES 
; France | 
United , Czecho- Den- . France 
Country---| States Canada | Belgium dovekia | mark Finland Cros (Paris) Germany 
Number of ~ Entire di 
peor 51 60 59 country | 100 21 320 i 71 
Commodi- 
tics in- | 48 foods | 29 foods | (0098) 29 foods | Foods | 36 foods | (30 | (3.0) | Foods 
cluded_.- 28. 
ake Govern- 
Mi r 
Comput- | Bureau | Depart- | ¢¢ sewed Office of | ment | Central | winistry| Ministry — 
ing agen- | of Labor | ment of try and | Statistics Statis- | Bureau of} 5+ Labor | of Labor tical 
CY --csane Statistics} Labor Labor tical De- | Statistics Bureau 
partment 
: October, 
Base=100..| July,1914| July,1914| ABT | July,1914 | July,1914 [January | August, | yyy, 1914} 1913- 
, July, 1914 
Jan.-.csiill 146 145 430 836 194 py Oe a 376 i27 
Apr. ...asd 138 137 498 Se ae Se 380 123 
Jaly...ce4 140 134 493 837 200 ers 360 126 
Oct_...sces 145 139 513 gg OE 1 SRS | | aa 383 134 
1925 
Jen...asie 151 145 521 899 215 | ES 408 137 
Feb _.<.anm 148 147 517 GS ee ae 1120 440 410 145 
Mar......- i48 145 5il Oe a ea ee 415 146 
Apr .caee 148 142 506 oS as ae ) 9 OR ea 409 144 
May....--- 148 141 502 Oe bua 1097 433 418 141 
June__..-2. 152 141 505 Oe Seem ae 422 146 
July.....2 156 141 509 916 210 | SE Oa 421 154 
Aug. ..caes 157 146 517 Seer ae 1222 451 423 154 
Sept__....- 156 146 525 Oe to jo 2 ae 431 153 
Oct... 158 147 533 es 1 oy Saas 433 151 
Nov....-.- 164 151 534 oe... ee 1164 471 444 147 
Dec. ..isl 162 156 534 RRO ae ee Lik. 463 146 
1926 
Jan. .uscuee 161 157 527 854 177 3 Ree 480 143 
Feb. ...cnd 158 155 526 GBR Gags 1106 503 495 142 
Mar....... 156 154 521 gE TRY Ss eae 497 141 
Ape. ...cba 159 153 529 a ae 4 EON 503 142 
May....... 158 152 558 pe ee 1078 523 522 142 
June... 156 149 579 toe Se ea 544 143 
July_...... 154 149 7 876 159 9 Rae 574 145 
Aug. ....ud 152 150 681 A ae 1153 610 587 146 
Sept__...__ 155 147 684 CF ee ae 2 teams 590 145 
iy, ee 157 147 7 See Serre 624 145 
Nov........ 158 148 730 ees ar 1114 647 628 148 
Dee... sania 158 151 741 Se aa aa Sees 599 150 
1927 
Jam. osc 156 153 755 914 156 | 592 151 
Feb___._.. 153 151 770 "ye a 1095 586 585 | 152 
Mer..nccsd 150 149 771 A), dil ee 581 | 151 
Ape... v8 150 146 774 923 152 1069 |... 580 150 
May.._.... 152 145 776 FE eee 1058 572 589 151 
James 155 146 785 mp te Yaa aR 580 153 
Jaly cad 150 147 790 962 153 : ETT 557 157 
AUB ees 149 147 787 SP a 1159 553 539 150 
Sept_._._.. 151 146 794 4 A See 532 151 
0S Wet 153 148 304 907 152 ee to a. 520 152 
NeVncians 153 149 809 ERR STE 1175 526 500 152 
DeBiiscwne: 153 151 812 0 tock SE pe eer 523 153 
1928 
Jemh.sdideeke 152 151 813 913 152 as ee 530 152 
Fob; c.054 148 149 Sli oe Lee. 1112 522 522 151 
Mar....... 148 147 806 ES eae Se & oan. 5 524 151 
ABP. ccna 149 147 807 905 152 Tg Bae ee 532 151 
SY ccnp 150 145 805 | ae ae 1113 530 546 151 
June___.... 149 144 811 OS RR ee wer ee 557 152 
July... 150 145 811 943 153 4 RR till 154 
AUB. .cbcead 151 149 819 Re 1191 536 1110 156 
Sept..ciont 154 149 825 es. 3 wet et ee 1 ill 153 
WE Fae 153 152 834 907 146 oe: 4, eae... 1115 152 
Nov_...... 154 151 845 ee tt eh, 1194 562 1 119 152 
Dee___._.. 152 151 852 ye Ee 598 45. 2... 1 421 153 
1 In gold. 
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COUNTRIES—Continued 
. United India 
Nether- Switzer- ; South Aus- Ne 
ee w le : ° ; NeW 
Country taly lands Norway | Sweden land King ‘Abten eo tralia | Zea\.nq 
Nee Se ait 6 31 49 33 630 9 1 30 0: 
20 foods 50 (43 
Commod- 46 foods 
ities in-| Gme. | food, | Foods | ,[0048. 7) woods | 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods | and | 89 foods 
Ministry Office Bureau | Census 
Comput- | of Na- eee Coutesh Social Labor Ministry of Cen- | Laber | of Cen- and 
ing agen-| tional of Sta- | of Sta- | Board Office of Labor| 88S and Office | sus and | Statis- 
cy-------| Econo- | tistics | tistics (revised) Statis- |(revised)| Statis- tics 
my tics tics Office 
January- Jul | 
“ y, July, July, July, July, July July, 
Bosom.) 19s | June, | ‘sid |. sous | dois | “sai | 4 | Soe | iene | So 
1924 
Se, 527 150 230 163 173 175 120 154 155 150 
pO PER 527 152 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
| ee: 538 150 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
RRS 556 154 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
1925 
pS Gees: 609 156 277 170 172 178 120 152 148 147 
/ a 609 157 283 170 172 176 120 152 149 146 
SS: 610 157 284 171 171 176 121 155 151 149 
BE ae and 606 155 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
May.-_-..-- 600 154 265 169 168 167 123 151 154 150 
game...... 602 152 261 169 169 166 122 149 155 149 
} SS 605 152 260 169 169 167 120 152 156 151 
619 152 254 170 169 168 119 147 156 152 
642 152 241 168 170 170 118 146 156 153 
645 149 228 166 168 172 119 148 157 155 
652 149 223 165 168 172 117 149 156 156 
653 148 221 164 167 174 116 151 155 154 
658 148 216 162 165 171 116 151 155 154 
649 147 212 160 163 168 117 150 154 153 
636 147 205 159 161 165 118 151 
633 146 198 158 161 159 119 150 
643 146 195 157 159 158 119 150 
647 146 194 157 159 158 118 152 
645 146 198 156 159 161 117 155 
| 2S 648 146 196 156 157 161 117 153 
Sept___.._. 656 149 193 157 158 162 117 152 
_ ae 662 148 191 157 160 163 120 153 
pT 655 148 186 158 159 169 119 152 
TS 641 146 184 157 159 169 117 154 
1927 
SEAS 629 147 180 156 158 167 116 155 
at ae 615 145 177 153 157 164 il7 152 
) SMA: 610 146 173 151 156 162 118 152 
~ as hichagalicl 606 145 169 151 156 155 119 151 
ee 599 145 169 150 156 154 121 150 
June___._. 558 145 172 151 157 154 120 151 
pO” EES. 540 144 175 151 157 159 119 154 
ERTS. 532 143 175 152 157 156 118 155 
Seps. ....- 525 143 174 156 159 157 117 151 
ES 530 146 173 155 159 161 119 148 
. a 534 148 171 155 161 163 119 147 
isiahinaiia 534 148 171 154 160 163 119 149 
1928 
ieheeldemnil 531 148 170 153 159 162 119 151 
SE Se 529 149 170 153 158 159 118 146 
Be itkindewi 522 150 171 154 157 155 118 142 
Apr EE 522 150 171 154 156 155 119 140 
a 529 150 172 155 156 154 120 144 
June...... 533 150 171 157 156 156 118 142 
July....... 516 150 173 157 157 157 116 143 
RES 520 150 170 156 156 156 115 142 
al 526 148 164 155 157 156 115 141 
aes 536 148 163 153 158 157 115 142 
SS 555 148 161 152 158 159 115 144 
hasty aoeaias 564 148 161 151 158 160 155 145 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in February, 1929 


SLIGHT decline in the general level of wholesale prices from 
A January to February is shown by imformation collected in 
representative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index 
number, computed on prices.in the year 1926 as the base and including 
550 commodities or price series, stands at 96.7 for February compared 
with 97.2 for January, a decrease of one-half of 1 per cent. Com- 
pared with February, 1928, with an index number of 96.4, an increase 
of nearly one-third of 1 per cent is shown. 

Farm products followed the general downward price trend, increases 
for grains, hogs, and eggs being more than offset by decreases for beef 
cattle, poultry, hay, potatoes, tobacco, and wool. The net decrease 
for the group was one-half of 1 per cent. 

Foods also showed a net price decline, due to decreases for fresh 
and cured beef, lamb, veal, cheese, oranges, lemons, and sugar. But- 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





















































[1926= 100] 
Te 110 
100 ial 100 
192 in —_— N\ 
: _ ae =— 
=. “T9286 ee de We 
. a ae 
| 1927 
$0 % 90 





JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN. JUL. AUG. SEP OCT. NOV. DEC. 


ter, fresh and cured pork, coffee, flour, and lard, on the other hand, 
were higher than in January. The decrease for the group as a whole 
was three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

Hides and skins again showed a radical price decline, while leather 
also declined appreciably. Boots and shoes and other leather prod- 
ucts showed practically no change in price. 

Among textile products a downward tendency was exhibited by 
cotton goods, silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted goods, while 
other textile products increased slightly. 

Anthracite and bituminous coal and coke advanced slightly in 
price, while petroleum products receded. 

Small price advances were recorded for the groups of metals and 
metal products, building materials, and chemicals and drugs. House- 
furnishing goods hie no change in the general price level. In the 
group of miscellaneous commodities appreciable decreases in cattle 
feed and automobile tires offset increases in crude rubber, resulting 
in a slight net decrease for the group, 


[901] 
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Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, and finished prod ici, 
all averaged slightly lower than in January, as did nonagricult \;,| 
commodities considered as a whole. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable in/,,- 
mation for January and February was collected, increases were shv jw 
in 148 instances and decreases in 110 instances. In 292 instances j 
change in price was reported. The great importance of articles 
showing price declines, together with steep decreases for cer aj) 
items, was responsible for the net decrease in the general price |e el. 

Comparing prices in February with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that metals and m+t,| 
products and building materials were considerably higher, while {11 
products, fuel and lighting materials, and chemicals and drugs \ cre 
somewhat higher. Small decreases between the two periods took 
place among foods, textile products, and house-furnishing goods, 31 


a considerable decrease among hides and leather products and article; 
classed as miscellaneous, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 



































: COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 
‘ htm on 9 
power 
Groups and subgroups ~~ a ’ — dollar, Feb- 
ruary, 1929 

(1926= 100.0) 
Me I, nn cine new etidbaces 96. 4 97.2 96. 7 103. 4 
Farin POG iii iti oc ods tag os aed 104. 5 105. 9 105. 4 94.9 
CGIAR helt Sins etn okie nbd din cemented 108. 4 98. 3 102. 0 98. 0 
Livestock.and poultry _.....-.....-...----- 100. 1 102.1 101.8 98.2 
(CREE I ee 106. 1 111.3 109. 2 91.6 
BO ea TSE Cee 98.7 98. 8 98. 1 101.9 
Butter, cheese, and milk_____._.__.........-...-_. 106. 4 109. 0 109. 9 91.0 
iene ang ot a RD RN», Sina teaeiariele 97.8 105. 7 102. 3 97.8 
ye TSS SESS Sa ee ee a gee fo Pu 8 96. 2 90. 7 90.9 110.0 
Hides and leather products_______......_..-.--.---...- 124. 1 113.6 109. 0 91.7 
ep | BRANT SCRE ee ae Pe ee oe ce 158. 7 124.1 106. 4 94.0 
PE BRE ES PSL RE ET SE APES 129.3 120. 5 117.1 85.4 
pi Sen Tt eS i eR IES 109. 2 106. 7 106. 6 93.8 
Other leather products... 2 ce 108. 4 107.6 107.6 92.9 
ee EE ee ae Sage ee eee ba 96. 6 96. 4 96. 1 104.1 
Cotton SERS RAR ALS ci ER AEE gs BPO ~. 101. 4 101.3 100.8 99.2 
0 ST eee eee ae Oe eee 84.8 83. 2 83. 1 120.3 
Woolen and worsted goods_____.__._-_-- 99.9 101.1 100. 9 99.1 
Other Gee premeeen i 88. 2 85. 3 85. 6 116.8 
ae 81.2 82.5 81.3 123. 0 
RI SRI amie Be Se ate 95. 3 91.1 91.6 109. 2 
pn EPR LISES EMT POE ADS Oe es POTENT 94.7 93. 0 93.7 106. 7 
res EE PRN aS ag a ian: Sep in og 84.4 84.5 85. 1 117.5 
SOIL EGE CREA URES BE EES 38 95.9 92.4 Cy QReR Soe SP Rae a 
gf EE En a 66. 6 719 68. 9 145.1 
Metals and metal products.__.....____.._____________- 98. 3 103. 6 104. 4 95.8 
SOO id kei acith cc meh douscdincdlen tidus 94.9 96.7 96. 9 103. 2 
i eet. ie te IRE AT Ria ae ae 90. 5 100. 7 105. 0 95.2 
Agricultural implements_________.._-..___.._____- 98.8 98. 8 98.8 101. 2 
De ie i i 104.3 111.6 11L.6 89. 6 
OG ee wme@mets. bc ec se ee 97.9 98.4 98. 4 101.6 
ea hihi nk S ce hkl odandide- dtddiidaea 9L0 96. 6 97.5 102.6 
ll, GATT Bay sig Si eRe eel 88.9 92.9 95.0 105.3 
pe LA Se. a eee ee 92.5 92.9 92.5 108.1 
I 96.5 94.6 94. 6 105. 7 
et a lS AR N.S I De Seat 94.5 97.0 97.0 103. 1 
I. oN ine i rk rks 85. 9 86.7 86. 3 115.9 
po EE Eee ee 93. 2 107.8 108. 6 92.1 
Chaminade 95. 8 95.9 96.1 104.1 
2 ae a a ae SY 102. 1 102.1 102. 4 97.7 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals ___.................--- 71.7 71.0 71.1 140. 6 
FOE OE ee 94. 0 94. 6 94.7 105. 6 
8 A See ae 96.5 97.1 97.1 103. 0 
pS STS, RT SE Raat 98. 4 96. 6 96. 6 103. 5 
MEIER Ne GRE, Bi, oc 98. 0 95. 1 95. 0 105. 3 
RE IERIE GS A ERE 98. 7 97.6 97.6 102. 5 
SPU ee ee wuisaeambediall 87.3 80. 5 80. 4 124.4 
Sg ae EEE SI EP. RASCAL Ea 25H 139. 1 - : . 4 ar : 

x an ONL, a RE eS Se 90. 9 E : 
Rubber REST RE aa Pa ae eno asi Tae 64.7 40.8 49. 6 201. 6 
ee el aenebe 69.8 58.1 56. 1 178.3 
"TETAS TAI OT 99. 2 100.9 100. 3 99. 7 
i? sa lh a RES 99. 1 98. 7 98. 1 101.9 
Semimanufactured articles _____..............--------- 97.1 97.3 97.2 102.9 
EO Rs: AI EE ee ile NES 94.8 96. 5 95. 9 104.3 
Nonagricultural commodities.........................- 94, 2 94.9 94.3 106. 0 

! Data not yet available. 


Trend of Meat Production and Consumption in the United 
States 


EAT production in the United States increased 83,000,000 
pounds in 1928 over 1927 but was 290,000,000 pounds less 
than in 1926, according to estimates prep by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture.’ 





_! United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Animal Industry. Meat production, consum 
tion, and foreign trade in United States, calendar years 1900-1928. Washington [19297]. (Mimeographed). 
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The total meat production in 1928 is estimated at- 16,955,00: 
pounds (dressed weight). 

Beef production, which increased steadily from 1921 to 192i, jp 
1928 fell off 744,000,000 pounds from the 1927 figure and 1,76. 
000,000 pounds from that for 1926, the 1928 production being «sti. 
mated at 6,082,000,000 pounds (dressed weight). The production 
of pork, on the other hand, amounting to 9,387,000,000 pounds 
showed an increase of 854,000,000 pounds in 1928 over 1927 and 
1,206,000,000 pounds over 1926. The report points out, however 
that the hog industry is subject to rather violent changes due to the 
economic situation and the character of the corn crop in a given year 
and ‘‘hence there are occasionally radical differences in the pro. 
duction totals from year to year.” Veal production showed a decrease 
in 1928, lamb and mutton an increase. The amount of veal produced 
in 1928 is estimated at 814,000,000 pounds, 53,000,000 pounds less 
than in 1927 and 146,000,000 pounds less than in 1926. The lamb 
and mutton production in 1928 is estimated at 671,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 26,000,000 pounds over 1927 and 28,000,000 pounds 
over 1926. The lard produced amounted to 2,594,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 238,000,000 pounds over 1927 and 270,000,000 pounds 
over 1926. 

The per capita consumption of all meats in 1928 is estimated at 
138 pounds, as compared with 139.7 pounds in 1927 and 143 pounds 
in 1926. The consumption of beef decreased from 63.6 pounds per 
capita in 1926 and 58.4 pounds in 1927 to 51.7 pounds in 1928. Per 
capita consumption of veal also showed a decrease, the figure for 
1928 being placed at 6.8 pounds, against 8.2 pounds in 1926 and 7.4 
pounds in 1927. The figure for lamb and mutton was practically 
the same for the three years, being 5.5 pounds in 1926, 5.4 pounds in 
1927, and 5.6 pounds in 1928. 

The following table, compiled from the report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, shows the estimated per capita consumption of 
dressed meats and lard in the United States, 1900 to 1928: 


000 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DRESSED MEATS AND OF LARD IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1900 TO 1928 



























































ry (C= | rota "oa (ex | 1| 
an ota. , an otal | 
Year | Beef} Veal | jut- = meat | Lard Year Beef | Veal | ut- = meat | Lard 
ton | jard) ton lard) 

Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Los. . | Los. Lbs. | Los. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
900__...- 67.8! 35] 68) 647] 1428! 13.2]| 1915.____. 54.5) 43!) 631] 50.5 /21248) 129 
1901... 69.0) 3.9] 69) 63.0] 1428] 129]|) 1916_____. 66.0) 5.3) 6.1) 60.1 )2127.7| 13.6 
Se 68.5} 44] 7.0] 57.8] 137.7] 11.7 ]} 1917_..-_. 8.5) 65) 46/| 4.3 2120. 1 | i1.7 
* eRe 76.0} 471] 7.2] 3] 147.2| 11.81] 1918_____. 63.0) 7.4) 4.7 | 648/21301) 13.3 
1904... __- 73.6} 5.11 68/628] 1483| 124]|| 1919... 61.6) 7.7\| 58| 548111300) 123 
1905. ..._- 73.0} 5.4] 65) 68811437) 10.0]| 1920... 63.1) 7.6) 5.5) 605111368) 13.3 
1906______ 726] 5.4] 6.5/8.7] 1442) 11.2] 1921... 56.9) 7.0) 5.9| 63.5] 133.3) 11.3 
NP iis wees 77.5| 67| 6.4) 64.4/1155.1| 13.51) 1922...__. 60.4) 7.3) 50/6611 1388) 142 
1908_____- 71.5| 64! 63/661] 1503| 13.5]| 1923... 61.4) 7.7| 52) 747) 149.0) 15.3 
1909... __- 75.4| 69] 66) 60.1/7149.2| 11.5]| 1924 _- 61.6) 82) 5.2|7471140.7| 154 
1910_.___- 71.1} 68) 64) 57.1 }2141.6| 11.4 ]).1925._____ 62.2} 87) 6&2] 67.6| 143.7) 13.2 
1911.....-| 67.7| 64} 7.8 | 645111465] 11.3 ]) 1926... 63.6) 82) 6.5) 65.7] 143.0) 13.5 
1912_____- 6.1} 63] 8&1) 61.8(|1187.4| 11.2]) 1927_____- 68.4) 7.4) 5.41 68.5! 199.7) 13.8 
1913___... 60.6) 5.1] 7.5 | 63.0111363)| 11.4 |} 1928...__ 51.7) 68! 56/739 | 1380) 147 
1914_____- 58.5) 461] 7.4] 623 |7133.0/ 122 

! 





1 Includes 0.1 pound goat meat. 1 Includes 0.2 pound goat meat. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 215 
Canadian Wholesale Price Index Number Changed to 1926 Base 


HE official Canadian index number of wholesale prices, com- 

puted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, has been revised 
and calculated with the year 1926 as base. The reasons for the 
change of the base year are explained as follows: ' 


Since the nations of the world and along with them their currency systems have 

arrived, or are in the process of arriving, at a condition which may be called 
ostwar normalcy, comparisons with pre-war years become less important and 

interesting and the need arises of placing index numbers upon some postwar 
base which will serve as a suitable background for future movements. This 
constitutes the first reason for changing the base of the index number. A second 
important reason lies in the necessity of a periodical revision of index numbers 
so as to take account of current changes in the kind, quality, and weighting of 
the commodities used in its computation. Ten years ago the maker of index 
numbers did not have to consider artificial silk but to-day this commodity must 
be given an important place in the textile group. Again, such commodities as 
newsprint paper, copper, wheat, etc., must be given a greater weight in a Canadian 
index based on current conditions than in one based on 1913 conditions. So 
many changes take place in the production, consumption, and exchange of com- 
modities in a decade that a periodical revision of index numbers based upon 
them is a necessity. 

It is preferable that a base period should, if practicable, consist of an average 
of several years but the abnormal conditions which prevailed during and after 
the war furnish insuperable obstacles in the present instance to a base of this 
character. Prior to 1925 the disparity between farm prices and the prices of 
manufactured goods was an abnormal factor in the prices situation. In Canada 
this was rectified in 1925. That year, however, owing largely to the marked 
rise in grain prices the index for which rose from 143.9 in 1924 to 180.3 in 1925, 
developed a price level which was unusually high for the period. It was finally 
decided to take as base the year 1926, the price level for which was about half- 
way between that for 1925 and 1927. This is in effect practically equivalent 
to an average of the three years 1925, 1926, and 1927. The bureau was also 
influenced in its choice of 1926 as base by the fact that the index numbers com- 
puted by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics are on the 1926 base and 
it was desirable, owing to the close interrelation of price movements in the two 
countries, to construct the index numbers on similar principles for comparative 
purposes. 





1Canada. Department of Trade and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. 
Prices and price indexes, Ottawa, January, 1929. 
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COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of the Canadian Family Budget, 1921 to 1328: 


HE table on the next page shows the cost per week, in specified 
months, from 1921 to 1928, of the family budget in terms of 


average retail prices of certain classes of commodities in 60 Cana- 
dian cities. 


The following items are included in the budget: 


TABLE 1.—ITEMS OF CANADIAN FAMILY BUDGET 




















| 
| Quan- | } Quan- 
Item | “tity Item ns 
ae eh \ 
Foods (29): Foods (29)—C ontinued. 
Beef, sirloin steak_..........-- pounds. - 2 Beans, hand-picked ___...._- pounds__! 
Beef, shoulder roast_..........__- ines 2 Apples, evaporated __...._.____- _.. 
Veal, shoulder roast____.___...__- do_-_-_- 1 Prunes, | ers do__ 
Mutton, leg roast___.___.__.._-_- 20.5. 1 Sugar, granulated________._____- do. { 
Pork, fresh roast, ham _.__..._._- do- 1 EE TOS, do. 2 
I oo oc en nce anmnen dies 2 Tea, black, medium ____.______- do. V4 
Bacon, breakfast._...............do___- 1 Tea, green, medium_____.______ do. 
Leva, perme, eet... oc. cols do_- 2 Coffee, medium __..............- do. \4 
SN FE didn wane obincild dozen i | SE ar bags. 
pA Sy ae ate) do-_- 1 Vinegar, spirit.............__- quarts. lig 
Ss eae deck set chnnns docks quarts__ 6 || Starch, laundry-__...............- pounds. Y 
Butter, dairy, solid___..____-- pounds__ 2 || Fuel and lighting: 
Butter, creamery, print_._______- = 1 Coal, anthracite. ............._- tons- Mig 
ED a ee eg do. __- 1 Coal, bituminous._...........- do__. “ig 
bE Se Se Aas ee ES ee 1 ree ME a os cords Vig 
Bread, plain, white__..........-- ae 15 ER ERs s eee eee do_. Vig 
ae ME 6 sl ie do___- 10 NE We ikokaeid tt tsk ee gallons 
8 ERS aS aS Sa an St eae area months 4 
Rice, good, medium _-2-_-_..__- do a 2 











While this budget serves to indicate the rise or fall from time to 
time in the cost of the included items it is not intended to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel for an average family in Canada or 
in any one of its Provinces. The quantities of meats, cereals, dairy 
produets, etc., in this budget were adopted as constituting a liberal 
allowance for the healthy family of a man engaged in hard physical 
labor. An average family, however, with an income sufficient to 
do so would purchase less meat, etc., but more fresh and canned 
vegetables, fruit, etc., so that there would be little change in the 
total amount of expenditure for food. 

For the average family of five the expenditure for the items in 
this budget would perhaps be equivalent to 65 per cent of the total 
income. It is estimated that an allowance for clothing and sundries 
would increase the cost of the given totals about 50 per cent. 





1 Canada. Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1928 (issued as a supplement 
to the Labor Gazette). Ottawa, 1929, January, 1929, pp. 4, 5; and Labor Gazette, Ottawa, January, |). 
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sit 2--COST PER WEEK OF FAMILY BUDGET IN CANADA IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 


rhis bu iget is intended to show the changes in the cost of items included, not to show the minimum cost 
for an average family] 





Year and month 





All (29) 
‘ foods 


Starch, 
laundry 
(% pound) 


® 
5 
B° 





_— 


yl: January 
July , 

fom: JNU. .J none 5s Se stosocs-- of 
July 


927: January 
July 





$14. 48 
10. 96 
11. 03 
10. 27 
10. 52 
10. 17 
10. 78 

9. 91 
10.77 
10. 49 
11. 63 
11. 07 
i1. 37 
10. 92 
11.17 
11. 19 
10. 80 
11. 31 


$0. 049 
. 044 
- 042 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for January, 1929 
By J. J. Kunna, Carer Sratisticras U. 8. Bureau or Immigration 


HE inward movement during January, 1929, of 28,246 aliens to 
the United States was the lowest for any month since Jap- 
uary, 1928, when 26,725 aliens entered the country. Of the 28 246 


admitted, 17,806 came in to take up permanent residence in the 
United States and 10,440 as nonimmigrants or visitors. Of the latter 
class 4,131 were returning from a temporary sojourn abroad and 


6,309 came here for a visit or were passing through the country on 
their way elsewhere. 

Aliens debarred in January, 1929, numbered 1,870, over 92 per 
cent (1,732) of whom were turned back at the international |and 
borders. Comparatively few of the aliens seeking admission at the 
seaports were debarred. Of the 20,071 applicants at such ports 
during the month, only 138 (111 male and 27 female) were denied 
admission, or about 7 rejected out of every 1,000 applicants. The 
proportion was much smaller at New York where the majority of 
the aliens from overseas continues to land. At this port during 
January 16,776 aliens sought admission to the United States, 67 of 
whom were debarred, or about 4 rejected per 1,000 admitted. Aliens 
deported this month numbered 1,019, making a total of 6,670 deporta- 
tions under warrant proceedings for the first seven months of the 
current fiscal year. 

During the seven months ended January 31, 1929, Canada and 
Mexico provided the greater part of the total net permanent immi- 
gration to the United States. Of the 116,166 net immigration for this 
period, Canada and Mexico contributed 61,890, Europe 53,067, and 
other countries 1,209. Canadian immigration, however, has dropped 
22 per cent compared with the corresponding months of the previous 
fiscal year. Immigration from Europe as a whole shows a small 
drop, the decline being largely confined to very few countries. Not- 
withstanding the increase from many of the countries of southern 
Europe, the exodus of aliens to Portugal, Spain, and Yugoslavia has 
been greater by 2,367 than the immigration from these countries. 

From July to January last, 27,071 Mexican immigrants entered 
the country, as against 32,371 during the corresponding seven months 
of the previous fiscal year. The male immigrants outnumbered the 
female by about 7 to 4; about 6 of every 10 male adults and ° of 
every 10 female adults were, or had been, married; and over hal! of 
the immigrants were from 16 to 29 years of age. Of the 27,()7! 
Mexican immigrants admitted from July to January last, 17,460 
were males and 9,611 females; 15,400 were single, 10,443 marricd, 
1,199 widowed, and 29 divorced. Children under 16 years of age 
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numbered 5,239, while 19,917 ranged in age from 16 to 44 years, and 
1,915 were 45 years of age and over. The unskilled workers pre- 
dominated among the wage earners of the Mexican race entering 
the country during the said seven months, 8,773 giving their occupa- 
tion as that of common laborer, 2,243 as farm ea My and 916 as 
servant. Over two-fifths of the total, or 11,332. were listed as having 
no occupation, mainly women and children. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1928, TO JANUARY 
1929 








Inward Outward 








Aliens admitted Aliens departed [United 
States 
citi- 








. | Non- ; . | Non- 
Immi- immi- Emi- emi- 


grant | prant grant! rant 








20, 682) 15, 976 32, 974) 69, 632 
24, 629) 18, 620 63, 191/106, 440) 
29, 317) 26, 397 80, 233/135, 947 
-| 29,917) 24, 797 49, 831/104, 545 
24, 805) 14, 480 23, 198) 62, 483 
December......| 18, 357| 10, 213 18, 911) 47, 481 


1929 
January..._....| 17, 806) 10, 440) 28, 246) 23, 450) 51, 696 4, 670) 10, 44,416) 1,019 


Total. . . .|165, 513/120, 923286, 436| 291, 788/578, 224 49, 347/115, 684/165, 031 436, 926| 6, 670 


8 
E838 
ERRR 


96, 516 768 
72,771) 1,180 
67, 429 915 
58, 815 807 
43, 540 927 
53, 439) 1, 054 


FERS 
Een 34 


3 
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1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
+ These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
legally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Kentucky.— Workmen's Compensation Board. Annual report, July 1, 1927, to 
June 30,1928. Frankfort |1928?|. 34 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Massacuvusetts.— Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Statistics. 
Prospective ers in 55 municipalities in Massachusetts in 1928. Boston, 
1929. 13 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Building department officials in each of the 39 cities and in 16 of the larger 
towns in Massachusetts furnish monthly to the State department of labor aici 
industries a record of applications filed for permits to build in their respective 
municipalities. This publication presents a summary of the prospective building 
in the 55 municipalities for 1928 with comparative figures for 1927, including 
data for new residential and nonresidential buildings and for additions, alterations, 
and repairs. 

Minnesota.—Industrial Commission. Fourth biennial report, 1927-1928. Si. 
Paul, 1929. 240 pp. 

Statistics on women’s wages, from this publication, are given in this issue. 
Ox.anoma.—Industrial Commission. Thirteenth annual report, September |, 

1927, to August 31, 1928. Oklahoma City [19287]. 78 pp. 

Certain data, from this report, on workmen’s compensation benefits are given 
in this issue of the Labor Review. 

Orecon.—Bureau of Labor. Thirteenth biennial report and industrial directory, 
from October 1, 1926, io September 30, 1928. Salem, 1928. 124 pp. 

Among the data in this publication are statistics on wages, the collection «f 
wage claims, trade-unions, employment offices, Chinese and Japanese property, 
and factory inspection. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 2?: 
A history of child labor legislation in Pennsylvania, prepared by the Bureau o/ 
Women and Children. arrisburg, 1928. 31 pp. 

Traces the development of child labor legislation, tries to evaluate the standaris 
of the various phases, and gives as an appendix a chronological chart of the chief 
provisions of the Pennsylvania labor laws affecting the employment of minors, 
and a digest of the child labor laws and of the regulations of the department of 
labor and industry affecting the employment of minors. 

Texas.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Tenth biennial report, 1927-1928. Austin 
[19297]. 153 pp. 

The present issue of the Labor Review contains data on the wages of woman 
workers in relation to the cost of living, taken from this report. 

Untrep Sratas.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Standards. Misce'- 
laneous publication No. 91: Standards yearbook, 1929. Washington, 192:). 
401 pp. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 46/ 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1927. Washington, 1928. 221 pp.; charts. 
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Unitep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 468: Trade agreements, 1927. Washington, 1928. 237 pp. 
An article based on this bulletin was carried in the Labor Review for February, 
1929 (pp. 23-29). 


Bulletin No. 471: Wages and hours of labor in foundries and 
machine shops in 1927. Washington, 1929. 121 pp. 


Bulletin No. 472: Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry in 1927. Washington, 1929. 163 pp. 


Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 187: Children in agriculture, by 
Nettie P. McGill. Washington, 1929. 81 pp.; illus. 

A summary of the principal findings of a series of surveys of children in agri- 
culture, made by the Children’s Bureau and other agencies. These studies, which 


have all been published separately, covered approximately 13,500 children doing 
farm work in 14 States. 


—— Government Printing Office. Labor: Child labor, employers’ liability, wages, 
insurance, women, strikes. List of penietens relating to above subjects for sale 


by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Washington, January, 
1929. 31 pp. 





—_—_—_— 








_— 





—_— 


Official—Foreign Countries 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1928. 
Ottawa, 1929. 33 pp. (Supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 1929.) 
Data from this report are published in this issue. 


Wages and hours of labor report No. 12: Wages and hours of labor in 
Canada, 1920 to 1928. Ottawa, 1929. 101 pp. (Supplement to the Labor 
Gazette, January, 1929.) 


Data from this report are published in this issue. 
Estonta.—Central Bureau of Statistics. The Estonian year-book, 1929. 
T -Uinn (19287). 344 pp.; illus. (In English.) 
Contains data on cooperative societies, protective labor legislation, cost of 
living, ete. 


FPrance.—L’Office général des Assurances sociales d’Alsace et de Lorraine. 
Bulletin Nos. 10 et 11: Compte rendu des opérations des institutions d’ assurances 
sociales pendant Vannée 1926. Paris, 1928. 182 pp. 

The annual report of the operations of the social insurance institutions in 

Alsace-Lorraine for the year 1926. 


Great Brrrawn.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom 


for each of the 15 years from 1918 to 1927. London, 1929. 377 pp. (Cmd. 
3258.) 


Includes statistics relating to industrial accidents, cooperative societies, cost of 
living, national health insurance, old-age pensions, profit sharing, retail and - 


wholesale prices, strikes and lockouts, trade-unions, wages, and workmen’s 
compensation. 


_—-—— 








Home Office. Statistics of compensation and proceedings under the workmen’s 
compensation acts, and the employers’ liability act, 1880,1n Great Britain during 
the year 1927. London, 1929. 38 pp. (Cmd. 3249.) 


Certain data from this report are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 


—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 52: The comparative 


a of variety and uniformity in work, by S. Wyatt and J. A. Fraser. 
, 1928. 380 pp. 


A summary of this report is given in this issue. 
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Great Britain. Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Pa per 
No. 48: The relative ss 7 and explosibility of coal dusts, by T. \ 
Mason and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1928. 13 pp.; diagrams, illus. 


This paper, which is one of a series on the composition of coal as affecting jis 
inflammability, records the measurements of speeds of flames and pressur:s 
developed during experimental explosions for the purpose of determining 1}. 
relative inflammability and explosibility of different coal dusts. 





Office of Umpire [unemployment insurance]. Decisions given by the um pire 
err claims to benefit. Vol. V: Selected decisions gwen during the cul- 
endar year 1926. London, 1927. 374 pp. 

These decisions are of interest as showing the close scrutiny to which claims 
for benefit are subjected, and the care exercised to prevent the success of fraudu- 
lent applications. 


Irish Free State.—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report for the two yeurs 
ending December 31, 1927. Dublin, 1928. 36 pp. 
Contains data concerning friendly, industrial and provident, and building 
societies, and also includes trade-unions. 


NorTHERN IRELAND.—Ministry of Labor. Directory of principal organizations of 


employers and a. Bethast trade boards, and local employment committees in 
Northern Ireland. elfast, 1929. 94 pp. 


Unofficial 


Aurorp, L. P. Laws of management applied to manufacturing. New York, 
Ronald Press Co., 1928. 266 pp.; charts. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY Proressors. Yale University Chapter. 


Incomes and living costs of a university faculty, edited by Yandell Henderson 
and Maurice R. Davie. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. 170 pp.; 


charts. 
AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S AssociaTION. Proceedings of the thirty-second annual 


meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., May 14 to 18, 1928. Chicago, 1928. lxxx, 934 pp.; 
charts, illus. ( ransactions, ol. XXXVI.) . ; 


The discussion of this convention relative to training of apprentices is reviewed 
in this issue of the Labor Review. 


AssociaTION OF Lire INSURANCE PRESIDENTS. Proceedings of the twenty-second 
annual convention, New York, December 13 and 14, 1928. New York, 165 
Broadway [19297]. 280 pp.; map, charts. 


Among the addresses before the conference was one on the subject of advancing 
social welfare through group insurance. The phenomenal growth of the group 


insurance idea is pointed out and the results of the inauguration of this system 
in industrial establishments is outlined. 


‘ BARDWELL, Francis. The adventure of old age (with preface by Richard C. Cabot). 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 299 pp. 
“Human” stories of inmates of Massachusetts ‘“‘town farms” or almshouses, 
told by the State visitor of almshouses. 


Bureau or Rartway Economics. Miscellaneous series No. 45: A review of rail- 
way operations in 1927. Washington, 1928. 34 pp.; charts. 


Hoyt, Exizapeta Evus. The consumption of wealth. New York, Macmillon 
Co., 1928. 344 pp. 


Lavuck, W. Jerr. The new industrial revolution and wages. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1929. 308 pp.; chart. 

This volume reviews, in the words of the author, ‘‘the extraordinary chang:< 

which have oceurred during recent years in thought and action relative to theories 


of wage determination and the principles regulating the participation of employees 
in the output of industry.” 
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LawkENCE, JosepnH Stace. Stabilization of prices. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1928. 484 pp.; charts. 


After a discussion of the relationship of money and prices, in their various 
aspects, the author reviews in detail the various proposed stabilization plans, 
and concludes with a critical analysis of the question of the theoretical and prac- 
tical possibility of stabilization. 

May, GEorrrey. Marriage laws and decisions in the United States. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. 476 p;,. 

A manual prepared as a companion publication to ‘‘ Marriage and the State,” 
listed below. The author summarizes in convenient form statutory marriage 
regulations and pertinent court decisions regarding marriage in the various 
States. 

Mess, Henry A. Industrial Tyneside: A social survey made for the Bureau of 


Social Research for Tyneside. London, Ernest Benn (Ltd.), 1928. 184 pp.; 
maps, charts. 


In 1924 a group of men and women, stirred by the industrial depression and 
the social evils apparent in the towns on both sides of the Tyne, after careful 
consideration of what might be done to improve the situation decided that the 
first step should be a truthful and comprehensive survey of the facts. Until 
these were accurately determined, the best course of action would be in doubt. 
In pursuance of this plan the Bureau of Social Research was formed, and under 
its director the present study was made, including in its scope the population, 
occupations and industries, housing, provisions for health, education, organized 
religion, voluntary social service, and local government of the region. 
MitNE-Baitey, W. Trade-union documents. London, C. Bell & Sons (Ltd.), 

1929. xavit, 552 pp. 

A collection of documents designed to illustrate the general activities of trade- 
unionism. An introductory historical survey of the movement is followed by a 
division of the subject into four parts: Part I, Value, aspirations, and objects of 
trade-unionism; Part II, Structure and organization of trade-unionism; Part III, 
Functions and methods of trade-unionism; Part IV, The place of trade-unionism 
in the community. Each part begins with a short discussion of that particular 
aspect of the subject, after which come a number of documents bearing upon it. 
A short bibliography is appended. 

Oxn1o Stare University. College of Commerce and Administration. Bureau 
of Business Research. Industrial and commercial Ohio, Vol. I, Part I: The 


extent and basis of the industrial development of Ohio, by Spurgeon Bell. 
Columbus, 1928. |Various paging.] Maps, charts. 


Prorte’s YEARBOOK. Annual of the English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies, 1929. Manchester, Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), No. 1 
Balloon St., {1929?]. 320 pp. 


Contains detailed data on all phases of consumers’ cooperation in Great Brit- 
ain, as well as statistics for other countries and articles on economic and indus- 
trial subjects. 


Persons, WARREN Mutton. The construction of index numbers. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 90 pp. 


Ricumonp, Mary E., anp Hau, Frep 8. Marriage and the State. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. 395 pp. 

This volume, based upon studies in 96 cities in 30 States, deals, respectively, 
with the following subjects: What happens in license offices, some social aspects 
of marriage, the marriage ceremony, and supervision and enforcement. 

Among the suggestions made for an active program are: That each State 
contemplating marriage reform should first examine what is taking place under 
its own marriage laws, that committees should be organized, State by State, to 
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study and improve the existing situation, and that among the legislative ,,;-- 
posals best adapted for early introduction, bills for the prevention of ¢\\j\q 
marriages have the first place. 


Tuorp, Wizard L. Economic institutions. New York, Macmillan Co., 1:)28. 
306 pp. 


ZENTRALVERBAND D5UTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1928. Hamburg, 
1928. S3vols. [Various paging.| 


Contains detailed data on the Central Union of German Consumers’ Socie: ices. 
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